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PREFACE. 


This book is strictly a manual for students, and everything lias 
been sacrificed to the one object of making it thoroughly useful in 
this way. 

The author has long been engaged in educational pursuits in 
India, and has had considerable experience of the requirements of 
the Indian Universities ; ami he has aimed chiefly at producing 
such a manual as might be sufficient for those who are preparing 
for these University Examinations. Even for others, however, it 
may be found useful, as cent lining a carefully digested epitome 
of the subject. 

The difficulty of bringing so wide a subject within convenient 
limits has been very great ; hence the author has felt it necessary, 
in general, to omit anecdotes and details of sieges and battles, and 
to say what he had to say in the fewest possible words. 

It is to be hoped that those who use this text-book will be 
induced to read for themselves the very excellent works in which 
almost everything connected with Indian biak*v im to fye found. 




The chief of these are indicated below. The writer has. made dse 
of them freely ; while he has tried to go to the very sources of 
information where he could do so. The literature connected with 
the history of British India is exceedingly copious and valuable. 

Among the sources of British Indian history must be men- 
tioned the following : — 

• 

(1.) The various “ Records of Government,” issued regularly 
by the Supreme and Local Governments in India. 
Those published by the Bombay Government are 
singularly useful. The reports of the Pan jab A&mini- 
* stration are invaluable. 

(2.) The “ Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds 
relating to India and Neighbouring Countries,” com- 
piled by Mr. C. TJ. Aitchison, with introductory 
remarks, is a most useful work. 

(3.) The files of the Friend of India — the famous Serampore 
newspaper — for the last twenty years afford complete 
and most trustworthy data, not only for current 
events, but for almost every portion of Indian history. 
They abound in able monographs. 

(4.) The volumes of the Calcutta Review, though unequal in 
merit, and uncertain in tone, are nevertheless a mine 
of information. Some of the most eminent men in 
India have been among the contributors to that 
valuable work. 

(5.) Twelve volumes of Annals of Indian Administration ” 
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have been published at Sexampor^ bv Dr. G-. 

These are of much practical utility. * 

(6.) The following axe standard works* to which the writer 
acknowledges his great obligation. They should be 
read by every one who wishes to understand Indian 
* hi^boi^ : — 


3. 

4. 

t. 

6 . 

7, 

8. 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Wheeler’s History of India . - . > In connection with 

Mrs. Spier’s Life in Ancient India . . ) eh. L of this icici-booh. 

Republished as> Mt 3. Mannings Ancient and 
Mediaml India a most u&eiul book 

Elphinstone's History of India : FA iterl by 'j 
Mr. Cowell .... 

Brig'g’s Muhammedan. Power in India ^Cit. ii.» in., iv. 

(Ferlshta) 

Keene’s Mogul Empire . . . 

Grant Duff’s History of the Mabratfcas 
Murray’s Histoiy of British India . 

Thornton’s British Empire in India 
Auber’s Rise of British Powder u* India 
Malleson’s French in India 
Orme’s Hindustan .... 

Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs 
Wilks* Mysor .... 


Cb. v. 
Ch. vi. 


■? 

•3 


Ch. vi i , viii , re., x. 

Ch. an. 

Ch. xii. 


(7.) The books mentioned under are also of great value: — 

1. Malcolm’s Central India. 

2. Tod’s Rajastan. 

3. Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe. 

4. Metcalfe’s Despatches. 

5. Malcolm’s Life of Clive. 

6. Gleig’s Life of Hastings. 

7. Kaye’s Life of Malcolm. 

8. Martineau’s British Rule In India, 
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9. Ham i if ou’ > (L '/otteer . 

ID. \.nr simian's History of India. 

31. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal and Orissa. 

12. Meadows Tailor’s Manual of Indian History. 

. • 

The three last I had not seen till after the publication of the 
first edition of this text-book. 

The list might be greatly extended ; but these are books 
which every real student should possess. They will introduce the 
reader to others. 

No pains have been spared to make the indexes, tables, &c., 
complete. 

The author will be thankful to receive any hints from those 
who use this manual, in order that in a future edition it may be 
more thoroughly adapted to its purpose. 

OOTACAMUND, SoUTII INDIA, 

October 5, 1869. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

Tun whole work has been thoroughly revised* and some additional 
sections have been added. The author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to many judicious and kindly critics, to whose suggestions 
this volume owes several important alterations. 

Bangalore, 

January 1879. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PABT I. — POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. 

INTRO. § 1, 8. 

§ 1. Our subject is India, and more especially ! 
British India. 

Under this name is included the immense tract from 
Peshawar, and the Suleiman and Hala mountains, on the 
N.W., to the banks of the Sal win and the island of 
Singapore on the S.B. ; and from the Himalayan chain 
on the N., to Cape Comorin, or (including Ceylon) to 
Dondm Head in the South. 

This is a vast and varied held. 

§ 2* The accompanying sketch-map should be care- 
fully studied and copied. 

It will be well to observe the following particulars :• — 

(1.) The latitude of Singapore , 1° 15' N. : marly on 
the equator . Longitude, 104° E. 

Bouadaxiet. 

( 

Singapore. 

(2.) The latitude of Peshawar, the British frontier can- 
tonment on the N.W., 83° 57' N. Longitude, 71 40' E. 

P»*M.war, 

(8.) Tin* latitude of Dondra Head, the most southerly 
cape of Ceylon, 5° 56' 1ST. Longitude, 80° 80' E. 

Dondra. Head. 

(4.) The latitude of Cape Comorin, the most southerly 
cape of the Peninsula of India, 8° 4 f N. Longitude, 
77° 80' E. 

Gaps Coxaoria. 

m 
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INTRO §3-7. 


[Extent of India. 


Population. 


Grand divisions 
of India. 


Political divi- 
sions of British. 
India. 


The Bengal 
Presidency. 


The supreme 
Government. 


The home 
Government. 


The Seng-al Presidency. 


§ 3, India extends about 1,900 miles from north to 
south, and 1,500 miles from east to west, and contains 
1,500,000 square miles. 

rrora Karachi in Sind to the eas' ~n borders of Assam is 1,800 miles. 

§ 4. Its population is about 187 millions ; and* varies 
from 600 to a square mile in Bengal, to 10 in some of 
the hill districts. 

§ 5. In this vast territory we must distinguish : 

I Tho British dominions strictly so called ; 

II. Provinces under British protection , and more or 
less dependent upon Britain; 

III. Independent States , in alliance with Great Britain, 
and acknowledging her as the paramount power ; 

IV. A. few small spots belonging to other European 
powers. 

It will be useful to the student to have a connected 
act ount of the political divisions of the country before 
approaching its history. 

§ 6, The British dominions in India are divided into 
Pr< sidenci^s, Vice- presidencies, and provinces under 
Commissioners. There are three Presidencies. 

§ 7. (I.) The Bengal Presidency. (See map.) Of 
I thts Calcutta is the capital, and here the Viceroy and 
Governor- General, whose authority is supreme over all 
In ha, resides. The Governor-General’s legislative 
council makes laws for all In lia in general, and for all 
Jbut Madras, Bombay, and Bengal in detail. 

Every act o± the subordinite councils must be con- 
firmed by the Governor-General. 

The Secretary of State for India can advise Her 
Maj *sty to veto any act of he Governor-General’s 
Council. The Secretary of State for India, with his 
council of fifteen members, is thus supreme. 
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Snb-divisio&ai at INagt!. 


I2STB0. $ a 


§ 8, In this Presidency, I 

(I.) Bengal itself has been mu. *eidenant~ ] Bcn^i- 

Governor since 1853. His control extent -»r Bihar \ cht ** 
(Dakar) and Bengal proper, Orissa and Assam . 

The number of divisions here is eleven, and of dis- 
tricts fifty-six. - 

The following is a> table of the sub-divisions of the 
Beng.ll territory. (Bee map.) 


Divisions. 

Districts. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

f 

1 Bhagalpdr. 

r 

2S Oya (Ciay«). 

T * 

2 Monghyr. 

1 

29 Cftbmp&ran. 

Rn \gulp$r ^ 

3 Purneah(P4rma). 

TIL j 

30 Patna. 

(Buglip&r). 

4 San til Perga a- 

Patna. 

31 Sarun. 

1 

n&hs. 


32 Shahilb&d. 


5 Bancoora. 


S3 Tirh&t. 


6 Beorbh&m. 

* 

34 Rungp&r. 

II. 

7 Burdwin. 


35 Bogra. 

Bckdwan. 

8 H&glL 

YITT 

36 DhiajpAr. 


9 Howrah. 


37 Mslda. 

s, 

10 MidnAp&r. 

A H I * 

38 M6rahcd4b4d. 


11 Noakhally. 


39 RlLjsMht. 

III 

12 Chittagong, 


40 Pubna. 


IS Tipperah. 


1 Darning. 


14 The Chittagong 


2 Nowgoug. 

, 

Hill Tracts. 


3 SeefesAgar. 

IY. ( 

15 Balas&r. 

IX. 

4 K&tnr&p. 

Cattack. < 

16 Cafc ack. 

Assam. 

5 Lukhirap&r. 

(Ch. v. § 56.) 

17 Puri (Pooree). 


6 Cossyah and Jyn- 


18 Backergunj. 

| 

tia Hills. 


19 Dacca. 

l 

j 7 N&ga Hills. 

Y. 

20 Furrldpvir. 

X. f 

8 Ha&arib&gh. 

Dacca. 

21 Mymensmg. 

ClIOTA. J 

9 Loh&rdugg*. 


22 Sylhet. 

NagpOb. 

10 Manhh^m. 


23 Cach&r. 

(Chuttia.) 

11 Singhh&m. 


* 24 Jeas6r. 


12 Western Du&r*. 


25 Nuddea. 

XL 

13 Darjeeling. 

VL 

26 The 24 Fergrm- 

Coocsr 

14 Gowaipar*. 

Ncddea. 

nahs. 

Bihar. 

IS Garrow HB1«. 


27 The City of Cal- 


13 Cooch.BaMr. 


cntta. 
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INTRODUCTION . 


Who Worth- Westers* Province®. 


Population. 


Comp. ch. v. 
$13i 


Orissa tributary 
States. 


Coestr&h. and 
Jyntia. 


Mvoalpftr. 

CooobBaMr. 


Tipper&h. 


The total population of this province is above 
40,000,000. It is considerably larger than France : 
being more than two hundred thousand square miles 
in area. 

Sikhim is independent. Darjiling (a favourite sani- 
tarium) was purchased in 1835. On the south-west 
frontier are twenty -one Mehals, or small districts, and 
the Cattack tributary Mehals now number nineteen. 
These mostly came under England in 1803. 

These latter are — 

1. Augril. 8. Dhenkanal. 15. jfayagurh. 

2. Atbgarh. 9. Hindol. 16. Pal Lahar*. 

3. Athmallik. 10. Keuujhar. 17. Kanpur. 

4. BanM. 11. KhandpartL. 18. Talcher, and 

5. Baramba. 12. Morbhanj. 19. TigariA. 

6. Bod. 13. Narainhpur. 

7. Baspalla. 14. Nllgiri. 

Connected with Assam are the Cossyah and Jyntia 
hill territories, in which are many semi-independent 
chiefs ; and the Gar row country, with which we have 
little intercourse. 

The flourishing tea-plantations of Assam hare attracted an immense body 
of immigrants, chiefly from Lower BengM, the highlands of BeerbhCun, ana 
the Santal country generally. 

The state of Munnipur pays no tribute. 

Cooeh Bahar, in 1772, became tributary, paying half 
its revenues to the British, in return for the expulsion 
of the Butias. 

Here is independent Tipperah, which was never sub- 
jected by the Moguls, and is perfectly independent. 


North-West 

Provinces. 


§ 9* (2.) The Hobth-West Pbovinces are also 
under a Lieutenant- Governor (since 1834) : its capital is 
Allahabad. 

This territory extends, as seen in the map, along the 
banks of the Jamnah and Ganges, including Allahabad, 
Agra , and Benares, the heart of the ancient Hindustan. 
Delhi has now been put under the Panjib Govern- 
ment. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH INDIA 


JTortfe-Wafft yxosriac#**. Th* S»a»j&to. I.VTJtO ' \ l 


Ifc contains thirty-six distrn ts, xm lor s* vcn C< irmus- itutrif+n 
smneis 

Here are the RAjas of GurhwM md Mithpura 
There are also here nm^t u) Hill »V xU s t tc wh se HJvit**. 
rulers*the right # of adoption Uan bo u < n* f dul 1 j tie 
Paramount power (§ 21 ) 

The following is th* t tf>h of t he *ul -divisions of the 
North- West Provinces — 


Divisions ! Districts 


Divi IONS Distri ts. 


I. 

MIrat 


n. 

Bohilkhand. 


nr. 

Agra 

(or Agrah) 


r 


■l 

> 

- 

I 


1 Mirat* 

2 Ahj/nar 

3 Ire Iilnmpiltr. 

i Mur ifhr Isagar 
6 Boolandahtibur 

6 DAra Ddn 

7 Baretllj * 

8 Bijntir 

9 Mor&dab&cl * 

10 Bud&ou 

11 Sh&hjehlnpAr. 

12 Ter&i 

13 A?<ra * 

14 Muttra* 

(Mat'h ira) 

15 Fmraekabud* 

16 Mjnodii. 

17 Et twih 

18 Etah 


t 

\ 


IT 

Ai lAh ibad 


T. 

Biers A bos. 


vr. 

J HAISSt. 


Tir 

Kcmaojo 


f Bl AimhAbAd » 

20 KMnpAr * 

J 21 Fnttehp&r. 

I 22 Barda. 

I 23 Hnmmeerp&r. 

J 1 24 Jomnp&r 

25 ReaArea # 

26 Garalenp&r. 1 * 

27 Basil 

28 Ammghar. 

29 MiraApAr.* 

30 GhAdp&r. 

31 JhAnaL 

4 32 Jaloon. 

, 33 LuUtatp&xv 
34 KamAon. 

? 35 OarhwAI. 

1 i 36 Ajmtr (B&jpA- 

J **»»)• 


The places marked * are the great cities. 


The population of this great territory is about 
30,000,000. It is nearly equal in area to Great Britain. 


Porddioa 


§ 10. (3.) The PanjAb is under a Lieutenant- Th« p**jAb. 
Governor, and is divided into thirty-two districts, 3843 

under ten Commissioners. (Comp. ch. xi § 46.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


riJTBO. § 10. T3ie Fanj&b. 

There are six Cis-Satlaj States, to whose rulers t‘ 
right of adoption has been given. (§ 24.) 

Kashmir and the Trans- Satlaj States may be he 
mentioned. 

Kashmir. The treaty of Umritsir, 16th March 1846, put*Gol; 

Sing in possession of Kashmir (ch. xi. § 34), betwe< 
the Indus and the Ravi. The Mahii.aja died in 185 

Sikh protected and his son, Rumbir Sing, succeeded. The right 

fcti.tc*. adoption has been granted to him. 

There art* also the Rajas of Kapurthala, Mam 
% Chamba, and &ukh>'t. and the Sirdars Shamshir Sii 
Sindh an walu#, and Tej Sing, who are included in the b 
in § 24. 

BMiraipfir. The Khan of Rhfiwalpur is protected by the terms 

a treaty made in 1838. He receives a pension for 1 
services in 1849. (Ch. xi. § 35.) 

(Comp Cl*. Xi. The following is a list of the sub-divisions of t! 

§ **•> Panjab territory 


Be VISIONS. 


Districts. 


Div ISIONS. 


Districts. 


I. 

Deciii. 

It. 

D l SSAR. 

in. 

XJTmeAca. 

IV. 

JTXTCCtNDHXJR 
(J clindar). 

V. 

TTmritsIr. 


VI. 

Dah6s. 


i 


Delhi. 

Gurgaon. 

KuraiU. 

Hissar. 

Rohlak. 

Sirsa. 

Umblla. 

JLudiana. 

Simla. 

Jullindhur, 

Hushiarphr. 

Kangra. 

XJmritstr. 

Scalkdfc. 

Gartiaspdr. 

L4h6r. 

Ferdz-pilr. 

Gujar&nwtlla. 


VII. £ 
Rawal PindI. ) 


VIII. 

MdLTAJsr. 


IX. 

DiRAJAI. 


X. 

Peshawar. 


i war. ^ 


19 RiWal Pindi. 

20 Jhtlam. 

21 Gujarflt. 

22 Sh&bp&r. 

23 M&ltim. 

21* Jhung. 

25 Montgomery. 

26 Muzaffirg-har. 

27 Dera Ismael 

KhXn. 

28 D£ra Gh&zi Khi 

29 Banna. 

30 Peshawar. 

81 Kohat. 

32 Hazara. 




CENTRAL INDIAN 
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* Outfit. C«atana Xudi* Agency. 

INTRO. Ill, 12, 

The population of fids territory is nearly 15,uui),000. 1 
It is about the size of Italy. 

! 3 11 . (A) Oc dh is entrusted to a Chief Commissioner, j 

un.lcr wh »m are four Commissioners, with twelve dia- 1 
| tricts. (S map.) 1 

Outfit. 

! Di visions. | Districts. j Divisions. j District#. ; 

* r £'$ l Lucknow. f r*f C ' 7 Bwrnitch, 

■ i'\ !&*. l 

i r (4 SJr.i;,ur, { 10 Sulrannjftr. | 

Khvi* j 5 tl irdub S' IV. V U Pe>i»ihfcbnr(Fra- 

*’ J ' ‘ ( , t.i ,< B a is A' a ha., j | 

| , j| v, ■ 12 Key Haroiily* j 

i 

The population is 8, 500,000. It, is about equal in 
extent to Holland and Belgium together. 

§ 12 . (5.) The Central India, or Ikx>6b, Agency. 
Hewytte no less than; seventy-one states. 

'rMHkarge district includes Malwah, Bandelkliand, 
and Rher districts between the Chambal and the 

5 

■ 

Oratwl UdhR * 

Agent*/, j 


! Jamnah. The principal tributary States of Central 
India are six in number : — Gwali&r, Inddr, Bhopal, a.* 

Dhar, Dewaa, and Jowra. 

The agent to the Governor-General in Central India OoTmor-Otw- 
resides at In dor. This is the capital of the Maharaja 
Holkar. (Comp. ch. v. § idi).) Connected with this ainutw. 
are Dewas and Bagli. He has besides seven agencies 
under him. These are ; — 

1. The political agent at Gwaliar. This is the capital Sadia's <km&> 
of the Maharaja Bindia. (Comp. ch. v. § 161.) 
j 2. The political agent of Bhopal, (Ch. v. § 96.) 

| This is the capital of the Ban! of Bhopal. Connected 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INTBO §12,13 


T3ie Central India Agency. 


(Ch z. § 102 ) 
BHL Agency. 

Deputy BML 
Agency 

Western Mftl- 
wak. 


CrAoa. 


BandelkhAnd. 
|Comp ck. x. 


Opium. 


with this are the petty districts of Kajghar, Narsinghur, j 
Kilehipur, Kurwai, Muxudanghar, Muhammadghar, 
Patharea, Bisoda, and LarA^at. 

3. The BM1 agent and political assistant. Under 
him are I)har, Jhabbua, Ali Raj pur, and Jobntt. (Ch. y. 

§ 1«50 

4. The Deputy Bhil agent. Under him are Manpur 
(a British Pergunnah), Burwani, and other smaller 
districts. 

5. The political agent of Western Mai wall. *ECe 
superintends Jowra, Rutlam, Sita-mhow, Sillana, and 
Jhalra Patau. 

6. The political agent of Guna. Under him are 
Pag ugh ur, G hurra, Parone (or ISfarwar), Omri, Bhad- 
owra, Dunaoda, and Sirsi. 

The pohti< al agent of Bandelkhand. These states 
are thulv-five in number, and include Rewa, Oorcha, 
Duttia, Sumptur, Punna, Churkari, Cliatterpur, and 
Adjj ghur. 

Opium is one of the great products of Mahvah. The 
revenue from this was 21,660,600 rupees in 1868-69. 

Ed in ati on, railways, and other products and means 
of civilisation, have effected slow but real changes in 
| this whole district. 


Central * 
Provinces. 


$ 13. (6.) The Central Pbo vinces. These include 
a great portion of the table- land of Central India. Here 
the ISTarbaddah, tli3 TApti, the Mahanadi, and several 
important tributaries of the Godavari, have their rise. 
Here was the kingdom of the Eastern Mahrattas, 
founded by Ragkvji BhomU 1. (Ch. v. § 45-159.) 

It is about Ike size of the Madras Presidency, or as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland together. 

It is divided, as shown in the following table, into 
four Comnu ssionerships, in which are eighteen districts 
and fourteen Feudatory Chieftainships. 
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INTEO, § 15, 16. 


Birina. The Madras Presidency. 


•The following are tiie divisions of Mfsor: — 

( I. NANPirmiTGj 

Divisions. < II. AshtagRAh:, 

( III. and Iv&gar. 


Kurg. 


The population is nearly 4,000,000. (See ch. xii.) 

The district of KOrg (Ooorg) is under tht£ Mysdr Government. 
Its length is about 60 miles, and its breadth, about 40. It lies 
on the summit and slopes of the Western Gh&ts, on the south- 
east of Mysdr. Its chief town is Mark&ra. 

Here* the Kilveri rises. ^ 

Coffee is cultivated with success in this distinct. 

The population is about 113,000; of whom 30,000 are of the 
Kodaga or ancient Kffrg tribe. 


Birma. 
See Map. 


British Burma 
(Burmah). 


§ 15. (8) The British Possessions in Birma. 
Population 2,300,000. This comprises all the maritime 
districts on the east side of the Bay of Bengal. They 
consist of Arahdn , JPegu, and the Tenasserim provinces. 
(Comp, ch, x. § 79, 140.) 

The following is a table of the Commissionerships 
and Divisions of British Birma : — 


Divisions. 

Districts. 

Divisions. 

. - 

Districts. 


r 

1 Rangoon. 

r 

6 Amherst. 

j 


2 Bassein. 

n. ) 

7 Tavov. 

Pegu. 


3 Myanoung. 

Tenasserim. 1 

8 Mergui. 


4 Prome. 

L 

9 Shoaygheen. 


L 

5 Tongff. 

III. ] 

Arabian. ji 

10 Aky&b. 


The population is about 2,500,000. 


§ 16. (II.) The Madras Presidency, (See map.) 
Population 26,500,000. 


Madras Pge- 
sidenoy. 













Mu oH*»t t * 


'iW r*f 
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Madras LPraaMaucy. J INTRO. 1 1*. 

This includes twenty Collectors tes. Within its limit*/ 
are the protected states of — I 

(i.) Travancore. Population 1,000,000. (Comp. Prot*c.ud 
ch, x. § 61.) ***"• 

(ii.) Cochin. Population 800,000. (Oh. x. § 64.) 

(iii.) 'VhziANAOABAM and JeypCr. Those are bofchj 
in the Vizagapatanf district. I 

Viziaitagcuram is under a Maharaja, G-aj&patn Kaz. It t 
contains eleven T&iftks, and a population of 570,000. j 
mJeypUr is in the hills, forming the Eastern Ghats. * 

Here are found the Kbdnds, Kola, and Savara. (Oh. %. ! Or, r«Ai. 

§ 133.) Its population is about 400,<HK). j 

(iv.) Put>uk6ta. Population 60,0<«). j * 

The Baja is often called the TondimAn B&ja. Hisj 
estates have been guarantee! to him d* a reward for 
services rendered by his ancestors during the wars in 
the Carnatic. 

The following are the Collectorates of Madras. 

There is but one Commissionorahip : — 



Districts. Discuiers. 


1 Madi‘Jttt City. 

2 Ganjam (Chitterpore). 

$ Yizagapatam. 

4 Godavari (Oocon&da, B&>. 
mandri). 

6 Kishtna (Maaulip&tam, Gont&r) 

6 Nellora. 

7 Caddapa (Kttdapa), 

8 Bellary (Baftlrty. 

9 Kum&l. ! 

10 Madras (Chinglcput), 

U North Arcot (Chittdr, Arcofc). j 

12 Smith Arcot (CuddalAr). 

Hi Tanj »r<* 

1 1 Tru 1 luopoly. 

LI Madam. 

U> 'lumcvcllv (Pa la mrotiah). 

17 (’oimhatdr 

18 Sale to. 

I'» S •urii Cariara f Mangatom), 

I 20 Malabar (Calicut, Caiman ftr, Telli* 

1 ch^rih 

21 The Nilagiri Plateau. (Uadara 
CommMBumer.) (Uotaeammad.} 

The area is a little more than that of Great Bn tain 
with Ireland. 
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HSTTBO §17,18 


Vise Bombay Presidency. 


trench Settlo- 
nenta 

Jh m §7;vin. 


H l 


VU §7, XXL 

§2$ 

Ch vu 
Ch vu. 

§ 8 . 


$ 7 

i7, 


§17. There are also the French settlements of — 

(i.) Pondicherry , on the Coromandel coast ; 

(ii.) Make, on the Malabar coast ; 

(iii.j Kdricdl , on the Coromandel coast ; 

(iv.) Chandernagor, on the Hugli ; and 
(v.) Yandon (Yanam) on the Orissa coas$, 6 miles 
from Coringa, on the Godavari. *They have a total 
population of about 229,000. 


The Bombay 
Presidency. 


Protected 
states 
Cb v § 122. 
Cb v §47. 
ICatcb. 


Comp. ch. v. § 
1 2BL 


§ 18. (HI.) The Bombay Presidency. (See mapt) 
This includes twenty-one Collectorates. Within its 
limits are, 

(i.) The Gaekwar of Baroda. Population 330,000. 
(ii.) The four Kolhapur Rajas. Population 500,000. 
(ii.) The Rao of Katch. Population 500,000. 

Note — Katch is governed by a R&o and chiefs whose tribe 
name is Jharejas. It came fully under the subsidiary system in 
1819 There has been great difficulty in repressing female in- 
fanticide there. The most populous town is Mandait. 


Gtajarac. 


(iv.) The petty states of Gujarat. Population 
400,000. 

Among these are — 

1 P&hlunp&r, Radhanp&r, and many petty states around. 

2 The MdhZ.K&nta, divided among many petty chiefs, of which 
the RAja of Edar and Ahmednagar is the chief. 

Its area is 4,000 square miles. 

3 The R#v a Kdnta. Here is the RAja of R&ipipla. 

Lesser chiefs aie those of Deoghar B&ria, Mohan, Lunaw&ra, 
Sonath, B&lasmdr, and others. 

“ This beautiful provmee for hundreds of miles may vie with 
the finest parks m England, covered with verdure and the most 
luxunous vegetation ” 


KAtluw&r. 


(v.) The pettv states of Kathiwar. Population 
1,500,000. 


Note — A large portion of the Ku thin tr peninsula belongs to 
the Gaekw&r of Bard da. But there are several chiefs who hold 
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Th» Bombay Presidency. 


IKTBO § 18. 19. I 


their territories directly as feudatories of the British Grovem- 
i meat. These are the chiefs of — 

X. Jdnaghar. 4. Porebunder. 

2. Now&nagar. 5. Wudwarj and 

8. Bhaonagur. 6. Rajkot. 

To the first three the right of adoption has been conceded 

(§ 24 .) 

, (vi.) The Satar& Hgtrs. (Ch. v. § 166.) 

(vii.) Sawant-Wadi. Population 120,000. 

(viii.) Southern Mahratta Jagirs. Population 
I 420,000. 

These are — 

Jamkand! Kargund. 

? Kunw&r. Sanglf. 

* Mint}. Bavundr; and 

Mddhdl. Bhedb&d. 

The following is a list of the CommiHsionerdiips and 
i Collectorates of the Bombay Presidency. (fee** map.,) 


Divi- 

sions. 

{ 

Districts. 

Divi- i 

SIONS 

Ditmu-rn. j 

f Dm- 

1 

i 

Dl»T»TtTS, 

S§ 

1 Bombay .1 aland 

. . * 

* w t 

d Puua 1 


17 Karachi (Wmtwly 

Si Ahuu dabad. 

10 Alum dtfa„-v 

! r 

' M cuthoftbs ln«lu»i 

3 Kairu 


11 Sh ipui ! 

s « 

In Kv It r e M On its 

A S» 

4 Pancli Mahals 

ft g 

12 Kata i*triy i 

i * 9 

1 1* idaii Br&m b H*«t 

w « w 

5 Bioaeh 

l B-S 

t » « 

UBtlMiw i 

Hi w 

Induo 

tS§ 

b bhrafc 

14 l>h u % tr 

i M A ' 

W Shikar j>hr (Wry po- 

s «g 

7 Tatum 

*5 2 

15 >< irth ( auara 

t ✓ , 

« uio m) 

JO rr< i ti^rl'pp^r fried. 
*1 Ihurr and Yarkur 

s £ 

8 Khandudi. 

1 

i 

lb b-ataia 

! A 1 

fc « 




I The population is about 13,000,000. The area 
slightly exceeds that of the Madras President y. 

j JfMje tiu' chief languages are the Manila ami the i tJ 


§ 19, There is also the Island of iJoa, whb L, with a» PoHugw** 
small tract oi surrounding country, and the towns of | lmli » 

JJvi and Daman, are the sole remamdi r of the va-it um * 

1 Portuguese dominion in the East. The population of 
j this feeble remnant of “Portuguese India " is about 
500,000. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INTRO. §20-15.?, 


Ber&r. 



tones. 


Berar. Straits settlements. Ceylon. 


§ 20 . BerIr is managed by the British Resident of 
Hyderabad for the Nizam. Cultivation is rapidly 
on the increase. 


r I. OOMEAWTJTTY (AmRAVATI), 

-r. _ - \ II Ak6t\., 

1 s ' j III Mimiur (Maiker). 

(. IT. Woo*. 

II s population is one million and a half. (Comp. ch. 
iii. § 16 [13] ) 

It is a little larger than Denmark. 

Of this di&tnct as ol tho whole ft nit or j of the Nizam, Hindustani may 
almost be r^gaided as the \tmacular 1 uignage. 


Straits Settle- §21. There are besides these the “Straits Settle- 
meats. ments,” of which there are three — Singapore, Penang, 

and Malacca. These were transferred to the English 
Colonial Office in I860 ; and with them the history of 
India is no further concerned. (Comp. ch. vi. § 13, 20 ; 
ch. x. § 82.) 

Ceylon. § 22. Cevlon does not fall vdthin our subject, being 

a British Crown a lorn, having no political connection 
with Peninsular India A slight sketch of its history 1 
-and geography will he found m § 37. j 


Progress of 
British power. 


' § 23 . Chapters rii , viii ,an>1 ix. will show how rapid 

land how ^underfill m every way has been the attain- 
ment by G-reat Britain ol this dominion. 

We subjoin a table, giving the date of the a^crft^tkrll 
of each portion of the Indim Empire : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

I ^ 


Madras (with five miles round) lf>39 Ch vn § 6, i. 

Bombay * ldtil) (men by Portugal to Charles II. in 

j IGbl Oh. mi § 6, q. 

Fort St David | 1691 Ch mu § 6 

Calcutta a id aillnges around lbli6 Ch \u 6, r 

The Twenty-tour Pergnnn.ihs 1757 Ihoiv Mir Jaffh. Ch. is § 11, 
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Acquisition of British Indian Territories. 


lNTBO.§23. 


6 I Masulipatam and surrounding 

country 

7 . Burdw&n, Midnkp&r, and Chit- 
1 tagong 

8 I Bengal, Bahir, and Orissa ... 

9 The Five Northern Circ&rs ... 


1758 1 From the Niz&m. Oh. ix. § 14. 

1760 From Mir KAsim. Oh. in. § 10. 

1761 From ShAh 41am II. Ch. ix. § 28. 
1761 From Sliuh A lam II. Ch. iii § 16. 


Chinglepat (round Madras) ... 1765 From the Nuw&b of the Carnatic. 


12 Baramah&l (Salem) 

13 Dindigal 

14 Malabar 

15 Kanara, Coimhat6r, Wynaad, 

and the Nilagiri Hills 

16 Ceded districts of Hyderabad 

17 Tanjdr 

18 Furrackabad 

19 Ceded Districts of Ondh 

20 The Carnatic 

21 Kuttack 

22 Delhi, Agra, Bandelkhand ... 

23 Cessions from Nip&l 

24 Puna and Tracts of Mahratta 

i territory 

25 Arakan, &o» 

26 1 Caohar 


1788 From the Nizam of Hyderabad. Ch. 
x. § 21. 

1792 From TippA, Sir T. Munro. 

1792 Do. Do. Ch. x. £ 22. 


Ktlrg 

liutan (the Duars) 
• Kuxmul 


1799 After Tippu’s fall. Ch. x, § 12, xii 

§ 56 

1800 The NizAm, for subsidiary force. Oh. 

iii. § 16. 

, 1800 By consent. Ch. x. § 44. 

. 1801 Ch. x. | 30. 

. 1801 Do 

. 1801 For debts. Ch. v. § 4 k 

. 1803 Conquest. Ch. v 134. 

. 1803 Lord La fee’s r< nqmM.*, Ch. v. § 135, 

. 1815 Ch. x. § 7 1. 

1 IS 18 Ch. v. § 165. 

. 1821 Ch. v. § 79 

. 1832 Lapsed. Since famous for tea-plan 

tations. 

i )m ) W"* 

.. 1831 Ch. x. §90. 

.. 1841 Taken in consequence of aggressions 

.. 1841 Treason in the Nuwab. Ck,x. § 112 


j The Cis-Satlai States ... | 

1813 

» 

SindT 

1813 

Ch. x. § 125. 

The J allindhur Do&b (Panj&b) 

1845 

Ch. xi. § 3k 

The Panhlb 

1848 

Ch. xi § 44. 

Pegu 

Tain Barn’s Hill Districts of 

1852 

Ch. x. § 140. 

Cachar 

1853 

Lapsed. 

Berar 

1853 

Ch. iii § 16 (13). 

Nagpdr 

1S54 

Ch. x. § 144. 

Jhan&l 

1854 

Ch. x. § 147. 
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INTROD UCTION. 


INTRO. § 24. 


The Feudatories of England. 


) 

f 


40 

Otu2h 

1856 

Ch. x. § 150. 

41 

Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 
pore 

1824 j 

Transferred to the Colonial Office in 
1866. Ch. x. § 82. 


§ 24. This slight sketch of Indian Political Geo- 
graphy would not he complete without a more definite 
statement of the Feudatories of England. (Comp, 
ch. x. § 187.) 


1 

Adjyghur Rija, ... 

Band&lkhand. C.I. Agency # § 12 ; ch. 
x, § 70. 

2 

Akulk6t Baja 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 45 and 166. 

3 

Alipura Jaghirdir 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

4 

Bansda Chief 

Gujarat. 

5 

Baoni Nirwab 

Bandelkhand. 

6 

Bansw&ra Chief 

; Raj putina. § 36. 

7 

Btja Chief 

Hill State. Panjib. 

8 

Behri Chief 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

9 

Behut Jaghtrdir 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

10 

Bilaspur Chief (Kuhldr) 

Between Satlaj and Jamna. Panjib. 

11 

Benares Baja 

Hindi. Ch. ix. § 36 ; x. § 4, 11. 

12 

Beronda Baja 

Bandelkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

13 

Bagul Chief 

Hill State in Panjab. 

14 

Bhdpal Begum ... 

Malwah. C.I. Agency. Ch. v. § 48, 163 ; 
x. § 102. 

35 

Rhionagar Chief 

Bombay. K&ttiw&r Peninsula. § 18. 

16 

Bughat Chief ... 

Hill State. Panjib. 

17 

Budjt Chief (Bhujee) ... 

Hill State. Panjib. 

18 

Bhartpur Maharaja 

J it Principality. § 36 j ch. v. § 137 ; 
x. § 82. 

19 1 

: h'lkanir Maharaja ... 

Rijpiitina. § 36. 

20 

Bljiwar Rija 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

21 

Bija Chief (Beejah) 

Bundt Raja 

Hill State. Pan jib. 

22 

Rajp&tina. Ch. v. § 163. 

23 

Bui sun Chief 

Hill State. Pan jib. 

2t 

Bangaupully laghirdir 

Madras Presidency. Cuddapa. 

25 

Bu^ahir Chief 

Hill State. Pan jab. 

26 

Bustar Raja 

Nigpdr. Central India. 

27-32 

Six Kahnjir Choboys 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 
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1 INTRO. § M 


S3 Kambay Now&b 

34 Kashmir MahArij* 

35 Chttrkarl R&ja 

36 Chamba Chief 

37 Chatfcerp&r ft&ja 

38 Cochin. R&ja 

39 Cooch Bihar K&ja 

40-54 Sixteen Chiefs, ^Tributary M 
Mis 

55 mwm Chief CPb ar R&ja) 

56 DMr Chief, liija 
#7 Dhami Chief 

68 Dhtdapftr RAna iGAhud) 

59 Bhurwiji Chief (Jaghlrdar) 

60 DAjana NuwAb 

61 Burkdti Chief (Th&kAr) 

62 DharampAr Chn f 

63 Dungarpftr Oiu< f 
61 DufhMeAr of Jal 

65 Duttia RAja 

66 Edar Chief (ThAkdr) 

67 FurridkAfc R&ja 

68 Gernuli Jaghtrd&r 

69 Gnrhw&l R&ja 

70 GaekwAr of Bar&da 

71 GArih&r 3oghtrdAr 

72 Hoik&r Mah&r&ja 

73 HaiderAhAfl Xizikm 
71 Jei^a'mir Chief 

75 pui Maharaja 

76 Jhfcal Raja 

77 Jhallawar RAna 
7b • Jfgni Jat?hfni’»r 

79 .Joobul Chi# f 

80 Jftnnghar Nuw&b 

81 JMhpdr Chief 

82 Jowra Nuvtab 

83 Jussti JaghlrdAr 
81 Karond Raja 

83 Keonthul Chief 

86 Kero wit Chief 

87 Kishnagar Chief 

88 Kholsia Chief 


Gtnar&fc. 1 

Sikh Ch. x. § 7. 

Bandftl khaod. C T. Agency, | 12, 
Tmns-Stitlaj State. Panrjab. § 10, 
B&ndMkhaud. C l. Agency. § 12, 
llmdil. 10; ch, x §61, ) 

E. Btngkl. 1 

Cuttack. 

Mai wait. CT Agency. f 12. 

Mai wnh. 01. A gen# y . $ 12. 

Hill Siam PaujAh. 

.Tat. 36; ch >. ■> 137. 

Hamit*! Khand § 12 
North-Western PmvmecH, Dflbl, 
llxlt State. Pariplb. 

Gujarat. 

Rujpiltaua. K 36. 

Muhr.it i Ch ? 166. 

Bundelkhund C 1 Agency £ 12. 
Gujarat Mlhi-KlnUi Bombay, §18 
Ce S h’uj ‘Male Panjab. 

Bandthk rntud v 12. 

N. W kimnt r j*\ h Faithful in the 
mufii ies Inf r d. § 9. 

Mill itta i Is di v.ij 122 89, 
BnmielU uni 1 12. 

Mahiatta t 12 ch c e 160 73. 

I Muhamm# riai, *3. tin 
I R.t }jetf u t 16 

f IJ.ijpttti i 36 , t h t. 102 , v §363 

J Ci *MtUi} St it.- Ptnjab. Oh u s 9. 

| IUjpUtUJA 36. 

B/tttfa&luir't $ 12. 

H *11 S> .0 s Pn.jib 
Kililm.it Gujarit. Z 18, 

UAjl uboia ( 36, eh x h 102; ▼ §163. j 
Ctniiul India Agency. MalutA, 

Hamit Iklt iml C 12. 

, Pert mi PruvmeeM. 

Hid Nuitt v. PuijAb. 

I RAjpdt au.i § 36, 

Hajjult Arm § 36. 

(V Sat la j State. Fanj&b, % j 
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nrTKO.§2*. 

The Feudatories of England. 

S3 

Kclh&pftr R&ja 

Mahratta. § 18 ; oh. r. § 47. 

Hill State. Panj&b. 

90 

Koomharsein Chief 

91 

Koonh&r Chief ... 

Hill State. Panj4b. 

92 

Kcta v^toief 

R&jpdttlna. § 36. 

93 

Kothar Chief 

Hill State. Panj&b. 

94 

Kotht J aghird4r 

Band&lkhand. § 12. 

95 

Kunnya D liana Jaghirddr ... 

Bandelkhand. § 12 ^ 

96 

Kapurthala R4ja 

Sikh Protectee^ Irans-Satlaj. § 10. 

97 

Hatch R4o (Culeh) 

Mahratta. § 18. 

98 

Lcg&ssi Jaghirdux ... 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

99 

Loharoo Nuwab 

North-Western Provinces. Delhi. 

100 

Makrai Chief 

Central Provinces. «* 

101 

Malleir-JKotla Nuwub 

Ci^-Satlaj State. Panj&b. 

102 

Mudh61 Chief 

Bombay. Southern Mahratta, 

103 

^landi Chief 

Trans-Satlaj. Pan j 4b. § 10. 

104 

Mun gal Chief ... 

Hill State. Panj&b. 

105 

My here Chief 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

106 

Myl6g Chief 

Hill State. Panjab. 

107 

Mysore Maharaja 

Chapter xii. 

108 

Nabba I?4ja 

Cis- Satlaj State. Panjab. Ch. ad. § 9. 

109 

Nagdde Chief (Oocheyra) ... 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

110 

Nahun Chief (Sirmur) 

Hill State. Panjab. 

111 

N&laghar Chief (Hinder) 

Hill State. Panjab. 

112 

Nambaikur of Phnltun 

Mahratta Ch. v. § 166. 

113 

Now anngar Chief 

Kattiwar Peninsula. § 18. 

114 

Nyagdon R ebai J aghtrdlr . . . 
Oudip&r Maharaja (Me war) 

Bandelkhand. C.l. Agency. § 12. 

115 

Rajpurana. § 36 ; ch. x. § 102. 

116 

Pahari Ci ief 

Bandelkhand. 

117 

Patowdi Nuwab ... 

North-Western Provinces. Delhi. 

118 

Pahlunpdr Raja 

Gujarat. Bombay. § 18. 

119 

Pudukdta Chief 

HiudfL Carnatic. Madras P. § 16. 

120 

Pumia Raja ... 

Bandelkhand. C.l. Agency. § 12. 

121 

Pant Put hi Nidhi 

Mahratta. Ch, 

122 

, Pant S»ch6o (Pana ©o'dte) ... 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay P. 

\ 123 

Pratabghar Raja 

R4jp0tu.na. § 36. R. Agency. 

124 

Five Put wurdhuns ... 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay P. 

125 

PattiiUa Maharaja 

Protected Sikh State between. Janma 
and Satlaj. Ch. x. § 8. 

126 

Radhanphr Nuw4b ... 

Gujar4fc. Bombay Presidency. 

127 

R4jpipla Chief 

Between Kandeshand Gujarat. Bombay 
Presidency. § 18. 

128 

R&mdrflig Chief ... 

Bombay. 

120 

• 

Rampur Nuw4b 

Rohilkhand. The descendant of the 
Rohiilas. Ch. is. § 26* 
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I 


Thm Feudatory State*. ♦ TN'HfO d 

it 


180 1 

BAwa K&ja ... | 

RwidrJkLand 

i 12 


131 I 

S Award -Wadi Chief ... 

Mahratfa f'S 

* „ Ul» 


138 1 

Sirdhi Chief . 

H op At na f 

w 


133 

ShAhp&ra RAja (tnirr , § 9 ) 

5H rt 

\V< pi lY * n r» «, n ilVf 1* d . 



Heenth n ir ot 

Cl 

u. * *0. 

134* 

Stadia MahArAja 

Mai. r it t a Uh 

i. 5 k>. 


136 

SnhAwnl Chief 

Baud* ikt f v d 

«' ill 

* 

136 

SukhiH Chief * 

N’ort h 

K i r k i fit ?• itlai. Sikh. 5 10. 

137 

Sueheen Now Ah 

Near Stif'i fJu *irAi 


138 

Sundftr Chief 

C*»ded Ih-»r i « t 

. CK * §46. 

1 

139 

Bump tar RAja 

B and 

*kl.wi i 

C t A^n arj . 


fdO 

SirdAr Sliamshtr, SindhfiD- 




wAla Sing 

Sikh 

Jhtf.j ih 

v la 


141 

Pnnla Chief 

Bandelkhnnd 

; i2. 


142 

lehr! Chief a$, at id 




* 


linnht Bhya Ja^hirriAre (4j 

I? uuh lkhur d 

*> 12 


143 

Tej Smg 

P ikh 

Pi , l» 

JO 

1 

141 

Took (Tank) NuwAb 

PA UK 

* it t 

,B . i » v f K 

% 

145 

Toree Chief ... 

li Ajitui m i. 

;{*>, < »i \ *, i /j 

146 

Travanoore MnhArAj* 

Hindi! 

> id 

i »i x f, 6L 


147 

Taioch Chief 

HiU Man* Ktnjib. 


148 

Clwar Chief (JUachAri) 

RAjp<HAna. { 36. 


§ 25. The following table exhibit* 

twelve 

of the T*; 

ht t!< 

M i ?. <HF 

chief FjSTTDATOKY STATES :• — 






I 

Sur art 
Mil l . 

P« PI f A'lOV J 

Am# It 

1 NisAxa <~f H&id&rAbAd 

i 

... j 

orw7 

10.666 1 mi 1*1,6, V MO 

2 Mnh&r&ja S India, of GwAUAr 

... ( 



1,1 H*<>10 

3 Gaokwar oi Bar 6 da 
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INTRODUCTION. 


India— Sitter and Tuxther. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PART n.— SKETCH OP THE GENERAL GEO- 
GRAPHY OP INDIA. 

§ 26. After tins brief survey of the political relations 
of Great Bn tain to this country, we may proceed to a 
somewhat closer examination of the general geography 
of India. 

(I.) India, in its widest acceptation, includes both 
the great peninsulas separated by the Bay of Bengal. 
It is divided mto — 

(i.) Further India, or India beyond the Ganges, 
consisting of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the 
islands of the great Indian Archipelago. 

(ii.) Hither India, or India within the Ganges: 
Hindustan, and the Dakhan. 

J 27. This latter territory is divided into — 

1.] The Himalayan region , occupying the slopes and 
leys between the various ranges of those sublime 
mountains. 

Here are the districts of — (1) Assam, (2) Bhutan, 
(8) Sikhim, (4) Nepal, (5) Kumaon, (6) Gurhwal, <7) 
Sirmxir, and (8) the famed valley of Kashmir. See 
sketch map, page 1.) 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. * 1 


3Tortb-Wf*t«ra India.. INTRO f V* * * W 


j Along ibe aonfchorn hr undarv f f Nep&l is t he 1 erfti r 'i unyinl, f Ck. x. f Iftl j> | 
» a ! mg narrow belt of low land, uj?- rod with jangb aid vory } 

j deadly. j j 


Among 1 the bills and ▼&!!»*** t f ♦lm r» & ■>*» ar*» *«* md ft «* ah' nr na) trd*w» 1 
/of tnccrtam origin i tallui If a , Ah ft, MHimal, trd/j t &*k.f ur>, Jo m, * 

Lhopa, ktranto, and many h« ta 

* m ^ 

§ 28, PO ^ke trnaf pUm extending from f} ** 
Brahmaputra to tin lulus and 1 rom tin lifrnah. t 
mountains to the high tibb 1 md nl fheKmPh rnjenm- 
1 sola This includes- ft) B* nga! , (2> Bihar, (/?> flirts o mmr* § s, » 
of Oriw ; f4| Oudlt ih* tie n at provmn «t *>f ( *) Allah- ' * 
abad, (8) Agra, (7? !>♦!>*, rv the Pinjiib; and (!♦) 
j part of Bind. i 

I This reg*on is w <b *< 1 *>v tie Britain put n. t the Eiir « r »- I®*- 
* Ganges, the Jamna, arm th* Indus, with tin tt numerous 
J and important tributaries (»S» *» «k< U h map ) j 


Thr gmttt 
uortbera plain. 


i 

! 


I 


This wan anci«nil> di\ id«d int# llnul » t In. and Vi 3rl 
From Atl&h&b&d «&*dw ir 1 w i * the J <W r *r n' ietrr I. Ufrnnei 
the kings of Beng&l were sore tun s uill« d Purl ua 


§ 29. [3.*] The <b*strt Ih twe» n tin Aiavalli hills and ‘ 
the Indus, comprising portions i»l Kajpotuna and hind. 
This belongs to the great pi tin, but difb rs» from it m 
physical character, hi mg tor the most part burr *n. fBeo t 
map). I 


Tba North. 
Was* 

$*t. 


§ 30. m The Dukhan or S< uthem Peninsula Tim TbaUakban 
is a vast table-land, possessing an average eb\ ill >n oi 
2,000 teet above the levei of the sea. (Gk iv ) J 

Its northern border consists of the Viudhya * ham lt» iMmdariaa. 

(from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high), a tract of high country I 
from the border of Gujarat to the Ganges, lietwecn the 

23d and 25th parallels of north latitude. 

There is the Ymdhm chum, at its base t*ows the j 

Kerbudda ; south of it is the Bathpura taupe, and then | ********** - 
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INTROS NOTION 


TheFa<rternand 
"W estera Gluts. 


The Coartg on 
the weat aad 
t east. 


Northern 

Sirkars. 


(Ch. iii. § 1G.) 


Carnatic. 

(Ch. vii. viii.) 


> 


Western coast, 
(Ch. v. vi. xii. 
x, § 61. J 


Mountains, 

The T y^rn^lwy ^ja, 


UcmntadnB of India, 


the Tapti, completing the Kl fourfold girdle round the 
waist of India .” 

§ 31. From the extremities of this transverse "boun- 
dary two eh tins called the Western and Eastern Ghats 
run to the south, and join at the Nilagiri table-land (in 
north latitude 11°), whose highest peak is 8,760 feet. 
(See sketch map.) 

• 

§ 32, [5.] The lower land between the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, and the sea on either hand. This 
belongs to the Dalihan, but historically must be con- 
si lored apart from it. 

a. From the mouth of the Mahanadi to the Krishna 
are the Northern Sirkars. 

h. The region between the Krishna, the Eastern 
Ghats, and the Ghats after their union at the Nilagiris 
to Cape Comorin, is the Carnatic, sometimes divided 
into northern, central, and southern. The name is a 
mistake, a mere corruption of Karnataka (the Kanarese 
country), with which it has really no connection. 

c. The narrower district between the Western Ghats 
and the sea is divided into — (a) the Konkan, (b) Goa, 
(c) Kanara, (d) Malabar, and (e) Travancore with 
Cochin. This is the region connected with the names 
of Sivaji, Albuquerque, Hyder, and Tippu. Its har- 
bours have been visited by ships from all the mercantile 
regions of the earth. 

Some Blight notice of necessary geographical particulars is given as each 
district i» mentioned m the history. 

§ 33, We may now take a separate survey of the 
mountains of India. 

(I.) The Himalaya range (= abode of snow), the 
escarpment of the plateau of Central Asia. This is the 
liighest chain in the world. North of Afghanistan it is 




GENE UAL GEOGRAPHY OF IEJDIA . 

Th» Motmtaias of India. 


called the Hindu KoosL. The nor them is the lv ni.tca 
range. The highest peaks are — j 

(1.) Handa Devi in Kuinaon « , 2,\740 f*« t. 

(2.) Dhavala-<3iri m Nipal 

fllere *li© Guriduk ri*-t *i f ,U. ) 

(8.) Mount Everest, 2s ’pal 
(4.) Hunchinganga „ 

(5.) Jumouri • „ 

(6.) Chimalari „ 


156, it* J 
3i.l ' *' 

Su 5<)d 

2,tW-l 


This chain has forty peaks exceeding Chimhor^iSo in 
height (21,424 feet). 

(II.) The Yindkya moun rains. These* extend through 
Bihar, Allahabad, and M-dwah, along the north haul: of 
the J^erbudda, to the neighbourhood oi Broach They 
nowhere exceed 6,000 feet in height. 

(III.) The Western Ghats, extending from the Taptl 
to Cape Comorin. (Comp. ch. v. § 4.) 


Th« Bli<3r Gh.it is the pass that leads from Bombay to PAna. The Ore i\ 
Indian. Peninsula railway ascends this Oh it by an incline whofl*Juw»cenfc is 
1,831 feet. 


The Palni hills, near Madura, are an offshoot of 
these. 

(IV.) The Eastern Ghats extpnd, but not continuously, 
from Orissa to the Hllagiri plateau, where they join the 
Western Ghats . One of the highest peaks in Southern 
India is Dodda-betta (= ^Ug-hiU ), on the Hilagiris, which 
is 8,760 feet high. | 


To the south of those, about sixty mile* rli^tant, are the *<»♦* 

! wialli hills (Anai-malai -—Me^hant hill), which an 4 almost iutex- 
! plorcd. Hero n a peak, about fe« t ImjfH 

On the N.W., between the NilayirH ami My »Ar, i-» the valley 
of Wynaad (WaintUl), celo’.n ated for if ^ coffee plantation* 

(V.) The tSulaimdn, with the Hula mount ainn, run t 
from north to Bouth, dividing India from Afghanistan 
and Beluchistun. The highest peak, Takht-i-Salauu&ii, 
is 11,000 feet high. , 


I* 23 • 


ISTBO.JW. 


T 1 vw numbers 
t » ' ariougbr 

a j 


t 


Thu Vindhyiix 


Western GbAur. 


<Pamnl.) 


Eastern Gbit*. 


flulalmfin and 
H&U inoun- 
♦a n 

i WormSi 
Jf 



INTRODUCTION. 


INTRO. § 34. 


The Rivers of India. 


The Sathpora 
rouge 

(CJx v. J 2 ) 

Aravullis 
(Comp § 36 ) 

Sewithk lulls. 


Eijmahal lulls. 


The Garrowe. 


The Shevaroye. 
(Siva-raya ) 


Rivkb, Ststeji. 


TheBrahuia- 

putra. 


The Ganges and 
its tributaries. 


(VI?) The Sdthpurd hills divide the basins of the 
Nerbudda and the Tapti. 

They are called also the Injddri mountains. 

(VII.) The ArdvaUi mountains cross Bajputilna from 
south-we&t to north-east. 

(VIII ) The Snvdhk hills, a s ub -Himalayan range, 
between Sirmur and Gurhwal. 

(IX.) The Raj mah dl hills are £o the north of Mur- 
shedabM, at the bend of the Ganges, southward, 
dividing “ the lofty plateau of Central India from the 
vallev of the Ganges.” * 

(X ) The Garrows are to the east of the Brahma- 
putra, where it takes its great southern bend. 

(XI.) IS ear to Salem, in the Carnatic, are the Sheva- 
roy hills, the highest point being 5,000 feet. 

§ 34. The river system of India consists of the 
following : — 

(1.) The Brahmaputra . This rises in Tibet, flows 
due east, under the name of the Tsanpu, skirting the 
Himalayas, then west, and south-west, and south, 
through Assam and Eastern Bengal ; where, near 
Dacca, it is joined by many streams, and takes the 
name of Megna. Then, joining the Ganges, and many 
smaller rivers, it rushes with a mighty tide into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

(2.) The Ganges and its tributaries. The various 
streams that form the Ganges , and its great branch, the 
Jamna , rise beyond the Himalayas. These unite at 
AUdhdbdd , to which place steamers ascend. 

The Bhaglrafci and Alcananda, which rise in Gnrhw&l, unite at 
DSxaprayXga.) and form the Ganges. 

Tributaries of the Ganges : — 

a. On the north : — 1, the N. BMgirati; 2, the Bam 
Ganga ; 3, the Tista ; 4, the Gumti ; 5, the Gogra ; 6, 
the Gunduk (or Sdlagrdmt) ; 7, the Kdsi. 




GPXL'h j L hPOG fiAPH I or IS hi 


3?h« "& iv«r» tot India. 

The X* / » l *»* * 4 f * it’ * f 
b Uu *u * i * f f > »i , j ** It * 
fKniutl i , 4, *h hi 

TliO l » ** * » t # i "•* I »* |/ M i'. it 

it i ? m< i* av d i > m» -i*jt i *t u* j 

Tribute 7 1* ' <t it if it* 

On the «un*L . — 1, U ( \ * r 

8, the B< twa , 4 t * K* ** » ' i * 

*The fit htts in a ti *h*iT i * + < i < 

I\ubit \ 11 A * N/ * lit J / * 

i \ , Tie i s i it - ti << i» T i*j i\ * 
m Tibi f n U* Iv i i i r* n u ♦ « it * 

1 } t-, n* ur *u» - ui * il m t * i t» * 

th< hi. ot th G injjif s t* l! s i, i* \ * «, A »* t „ 

Kashmir; then u*t r* the Bmj »! t t* et oi *i 
Mahaban peak ; and so tin *ugk toiu 1 nA > the Ar «u * tU 
Sea. 


Tributaries ;- 


1, the Kabul. 

2j ffl, the Jhilam 

£ ! (Hvdispt s), { w u li unite at Triixm Ohat ; 

~ g f 3, the 0 hi nab i , 

h «* j (Atesmes); ) f win a tnu f e at Ainu* P*u- ; 
.& ;3 4 4, the Ravi l 


.^^4, the Ravi k 

S ‘j=f (Hydraotefe) ; ) I 

£ £ #7 the Bias i } 

<u (Hyphasis); > =Ghara. j 

§3 V_6, the Satiaj . ) J 


All th> se 3 * nn 


(4.) The Xfarbadda? (Narmada = gnften ex') r«a s in ^ k*-h nui* 
Gondwfina near the Son, at ftemerhintak, Hows from - ef * w 
east to west, and forms a part of the gnat division 
between Hindflst&n and the Da khan. 

(5,) The Tdpti rises in Gondwana, and flows nearly tjw r±j*i 



INTRODUCTION. 


INTBO. §34. 


T3x© Silvers of India. 


Northern 

Puma 

The Mahanadl. 


The Qod&vaart. 


east to the sea near Surat. The "Northern JPurna is its 
only tributary of importance. 

( 6 .) The Mahdnadi (= great river ) rises in Gondwana ; 
and after a winding course of 550 miles, flows, by many 
mouths, into the Bay of Bengal, near Kattack. 

Its only important tributary is the Tel. 

( 7 .) The Godavari rises m the* Western Ghats, at 
Trimbak near Nasik (about 53 miles from the Indian 
Ocean), and runs across the peninsula, in a generally: 
south-east direction, to Bajamandri and Coringa. * 


Tributaries of 
the Godavari. 
(Ch. y. § 2*) 


The Kishtna. 

(Kriah.ua— 

black) 


Its tributaries are : — 


1, fcho Wain-Ganga ; 

2, the Maujira ; 

3, the Southern Purna ; 


4, the Pain-Ganga ; 

5, the Northern Warda; 

6 , and the Indravati. 


(Wain == Yana, an arrow— the arrow Ganges.) 


Nora — The Dhdhna is a small tributary, on which stands Aurung-abad. 

( 8 .) The Krishna [ Kishtna ] rises at Mah abates h war, 
near Satdrd , and flows across the peninsula to near 
Masulipatam. 

It is 800 miles long. 


Tributaries of 
the Krishna. 
(Ch. xu §1) 


rjlhadrasstrccl* 
tenit , 

(Ch 7. § 15.) 


lie tributaries are : — 

On the north, 

1 , the Bhima; 1 

2 , the Sina ; ) 

3 , the Musi 5 (Haider- 

ab.id is on it.) 
<?, and the 2 sima. 

(Oh. v. § 2.) 


On the south, 

1, the Gutpurba ; ) 

2, the Malapurba ; ) 

3, the Tftnga ; \ = Tum- 

4 , theBhadra; ) ) bhadra. 

5, the S. Warda, ) 

| 6 , and the Hugri. 


(Ch. v. f *i.) 


"Nfcix —1 BL. ma.^Umble. It rises about 40 xrules N. of P&na, and passes 
vrirh.n "* ■> unit** cf i 

J Tlx - b*na n cs 20 miles W N W. from Ahmednagar, and falls into the 
IMnu 

£ Tt< rr ir* two ir all r.ve~i onPtd the hTflta and the MMs, at the |une- 
t r-r at L h. uls ua Tht.de streams after their union fall into the 

ELix-'ft 

4 The Yflna rises near the Krishna, and joins It near Sat&rm. 
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Sim of I&dtu.. IJSTTUO % 1* 


(9) The P* j n V riH» < iear Nnvhtir / i*** >ftsiV\ *n» i^aoi* 
north to Gfiiti, *hen . 1 ^ , dn d* s tin* N >rth rn 1 > I 
Central Carnatn ; ana ial Is into the Bu < f f> n*ra 
near Nollor. 

(30.) TUc Pdldr me a w*vr the Penn&r , £Ioah through T* war 
Mybor, and the Onttal 4J*rni 4 ie, pist tm>/ at ♦ th v * ' 

sea, near Sadras. 

(11.) The Gdvert (Phahens) rises in Khr % II >« 71 « 

through Mysdr, forms an island on win* !> <-t tmh < ^ ^ ) 
Seringapatam* divides Ooirabatdr from "> tl«iu, ut 
CirCir, turns east, forms the island of Sri ran *.?! s n« tr 
Triohinopoly ; theme is diwlod into two l»r«iie hi . of ** 
which the northern is i«i*e*d th > Culler win, ax * 1 >1N k !>’an 
mto the sea at DthriLuti , while tie otlsr^a^ mto tb xa yii 
many little streams, reaching the se* at JS* gaj V.am 
and Tranquebar. 

The Bhavani (Bowani), wlii< li rs* * in thr NfilagirtS, | 
is one of the tributaries of the C avert. The Mo) *rt 
again is an affluent ol the Bh nan:. 

(12.) Lesser rivers are — 

1 (a.) The hunt rises near Ajrnir, and falls into the VhoX\ui 

Rann of Katch. This is a s \)f riv* r. 

1 (&.) The Banas rises in the Aravulh LiPs, ai 1 t oN 1 

into the Rann of Katch. 1 1 1 

(e.) The Mdi rises in Blalwah, near ludft, ail lit*** r ’* *' 
j into the Gulf of Cam b 4,3 . ? 

(d.) The Vaigai rises in the Western <»li h 1 l.ij % n. 
flows past Madura into the Gulf of 31 tn tr m tr [ 

5 Ramnad. 

| (e.) The Tdmbarapifo w i rises in the * d* m ( «n *1 «%, s^ir *r 

’ and hows past Palamcott%h. i 

j (/). The Pundr (or 8 . Penn.tr) rises among the X *n t j*. 

; didrhg hills, in Mysdr, and flows mto the >ea .it j 
Cuddalor. * 

( g .) The Gfandigdma, which rises in the ceded dis-jih#rn 54 - 
tricts, and divides the 3ST. Carnatic- from the X Circ airs, j 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INTBO. §35,30. 


Tin Bubruirlki 
' i uri. trt»kl t 

*i« ik 1 1 <1 d ] 
in Bcub.tii.aiii 

HI iutnrni 
[oi liaitaraui 3 


TUjput&na. 


Imperial jvxrs# s- 
SU'Ufa in Eujpu- 
t ma. 


(< ’li v § 153 ) 


M itrw. ir~ 
v andj , 


I>ivtsion < ? of 
Eajpotaaa. 




Ot.) The Sabmvrika rises in Bihar, and Hows into the 
Bav ot I5i‘ntral near Balasore. 

i { ) The Brdhmani (or Bahraini) flows into the Bay 
I of B nural near the Mahanadi. 

I (j ) The Byturnl falls into the Bay of Bejigfil near 
J Pt. Palmyras. 

§ 35. As certain parts of India will not come pro- 
( 2 niiient.lv and separately "before us in the history,^* 
j give here a general sketch of their history and geo- 
j graph v for reference. 

j " These are — (1) Rajputana, (2) Ceylon, (3) The lesser 
islands on the Indian coast. 


§ 36. Rujputtina. (See Intro. I. § 13.) 
a. This immense district is divided into twenty pro- 
vinces or states.^ 

Of these (1) AjmIr and (2) Maibwaeba are imperial 
possessions. 

Eighteen are separate and independent states, under 


British protection. 

They are — 

I. liajput principalities : 

1. Mewar or Oudipur, (Ch. 

iii. § 6) ; 

2. Jeypur ; 

3. Mil r war or Jodhpur ; 

4. Bondi, (Ch. v. § 136) ; 

5. Bikanir ; 

6. Kota ; 

7. Kerowli ; 

8. Kisknagar ; 

II. Jat principalities : 

16. Bhartpur, (Ch. v. § I 

137) ; | 


9. Jeisalmir; 

10. Ill war (Macheri or 

Mewdt ) . 

11. Sirohi ; (In the S.W.) 

12. Dungarpur ; 

13. Banswara; 

14. Pratabghar ; 

15. and Jhallawar. 


17. and Dholapur or Gohud. 
(Ch. v. § 137.) 


AMMAN GEMENT OF THE SUBJECT 
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i 

Contents of the History, 2NTUO $ an. I 


ii. The G haznt rides. a.». 07M1&3. 

iii. The Labor Muhammadans, ami especially Mu- lt* u. 
hammad of Ghdr, whose shiv* .s touuded th** * Thpw f 
•whii h Delhi became the cap it il. 

ir. The Muhammadan power in D+dlii, from fvatl - 
ud-din to Ibrahim L4di. 

The next grand division is — 

TiyaivLY, The history of the Mogul E*hp*re fri m x r» n» ut. 
152th the (first) balth of Pdnipat, to tin d* nh f V* 
lost May til Entjn ror, Muhammad U thddar, A.n. 
j 1SV.L * 

1 The student mu^t coti-ider — 

Foupthly, Th history of fin Bakhtin ; and t 7 e>*> dhj n», iv, 

I th< r*v, rt stth-dtr*" >t/*< ami , fitiyth* *f 

th t Muhammadan pair is at Vo U t/Jant, Joan a I* 

12b 1, th invasion <f Aibih-nd-d a Khdj , to tin pi*- 
st ut Hint . 

We come to— 

Fifthly, Th history of the Mahraita *, from th birth n» r, 
j of Sivuj'i A.i). 1627, to th* prtonl two* 

It \\ Ul now be expelient to turn t » — \ 

folXHII.Y, Th Porto lino f *» *h Pt f , from KM 11‘t**, * h 

wlnn Vuseo-d* »i\ *ma lonUd *t Pith* nt, tv th pi<- 

amt that, j 

Of lesser importance are — j 

Seventhly, The otto r European ( tnugahies who strove fh ni, 
to obtain a share m the Eabkrn trad*, to a. it. 1744 . , 

This prepares us for — « 

Eighthly, The rivalries and wars of the Frtneh and Oi th*. 
English East India Companies , terminal* d by the 
surrender of Pondicherry ta the English a.tl 1761. j 
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rsrTEO. § 80 . 

Ch. ix, 

Ch. x. 

Chad, 

Ch, xii%. 


INTRODUCTION. 

General hints for students. 


The student must then turn to — 

Ninthly, The foundation of British power in Bengal , 
the events of 1765, and the interval to the appoint- 
ment of the first Governor-General . 

This leads to — • 

Tenthly, The Governors- General of British-Tndia, from 
Warren Hastings, 1774, to the present time . 

A separate chapter must he given to — 

Eleventhly, The history of the Banjdb ,* 

And to — 

Twelfthly, The history of Mysor . 

Note. — In these twelve chapters the student’s attention will 
he directed to four points : — 

(I.) Historical tacts, which must ho distinctly mastored, and 
the student must accustom himself to re-stafco them in his own 
language. Compare the Chronological Index. 

(2 ) Persons. The student must not pass over any person of 
historical importance, without obtaining a fair view of has entire 
history. Here the Biographical index will afford help. 

(3.) Places. These must be looked for on the map, and the 
foot-notes studied. The Geographical index must ho referred to. 

(4.) Contemporary events. No matter of Indian history is 
thoroughly known till it is inseparably connected in the mind 
with its corresponding event in European history. 


I 







CHAPTER I. 


ANCIENT INDTA. 


VROM Tm, HAf L1L" I livr in T1H IKuVVISf n\ 
AT* rHfiVTIO t vnNLOirf UfolOKl Ai 

THE EiiE OF THE CULtZKlriDti'* 


PART L IS iwT Lm*e\im and Tiiaditiois, t 

§ 1, It has been said that, in flu of Tim! i no r rr«rt*ii tv r 

tfodeof a public event <*un 1* tn ‘*1 hot* n Vh v m<l« *% i» c j itw / ( * * ltUUi 
227; and no ( omieeted n K*i *n ot th a tltou d trmsu - 
, hoii« f in be ath iiipfcd imtti i n* A! uluiium.id ui t v a# »n 

] conquer i»00»> Vm ad. 

! Th inn* t * xu t i » i i t I f -*h tr t if P**t U». 

| Tluti Letter v, iuai itn on* ul 11 u« u»l4L, uian*< tit i a \ *xvh*. 

— § 2 . The most ancient Ilmdu book* arc the Dfa$* i h*> v« \** 
written m the «iertd lui*nn<jri- of tin Hindus, th ivn- [ T 1 v 
skrit, and suppose d tu bav< tun arrin t * d m la* n prt »**nt ***J[ » 
form about 1 4oO year* n c. fro»» 

The Tcdic system of ssdu'inu consisting inamh of the j^ 1 v.aip 
worship of the personified fitments, is now entirely *$»t**u 
obsolete m India. [Bee Gen. Inbfx . Vi n\ ~j 

The Sanskrit is the most copious and r< fined of nil 
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CHAP. I. § 3, 4. 


The Institutes 

oEMantj. 

(Mdaava- 

JO'harma-. 

Sdstira.) 


[Building of 
Solomon’s 
temple, b.c. 

1012.3 


Pacts to be 
gained from 
Mamu 
Castes, 


Tba twice-born. 


Common origin 
of races ir Eu- 
rope and India. 
Indo-Germanic 
languages. 


Arya =uobla 

I^Arians, 

Aryans.J 


Changes in 
castes. 


aSanu. Castes. 


languages ; and contains a vast store of interesting and 
valuable literature, proving that the ancient Hindus 
were not inferior even to the Greeks in mental powers. 

§ 3. The nest work of consequence is the Institutes 
of Mann , the Hindfi lawgiver, with which the student 
should make himself acquainted. *He gives au account 
of the condition of Hindu society at the time he wrote, 
which is variously stated, from b.c. 000 to b.c. 300. 
But the materials are older than the work itself ; and" it 
may be supposed to represent mainly the state of things 
in India (i.e. in the H.W. Provinces and the Panjab), 
ten centuries before the Christian sera. 

§ 4. In connection with Maim may be noted — 

(1.) The division of the ancient Hindus into the four 
castes of Brahmans, K&hatryas, Yaisyas, and SMras ; 
or the sacerdotal , the military , the industrial , and the 
servile classes. 

(2.) The three first classes are called " twiee-bom ” 
(a title given to all who have been invested with the 
sacred thread), and were evidently conquerors from 
Central Asia, while the Sudras were, it would appear, a 
conquered race. 

(3.) The proved philological fact of the common origin 
of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, 
and Keltic languages seems to show that the ancestors 
of the various tribes of men, who use dialects belonging 
to this great family of languages, have spread abroad 
from some central home, whence the twice-born found 
,their way as immigrant conquerors into Hindustan. 
This ancient people called themselves Aryas. The 
original inhabitants were, for the most part, driven into 
the mountains, where they now dwell. By their con- 
querors these were called Dasytts, or slaves. 

(4.) This ancient system of caste has been much 
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changed. There are more than 150 different castes in 
India at this time, with innumerable subdivisions. 

Of the ancient castes the Br&hmans, perhaps, alone remain ; Brahmans, 
and they have departed in many essential respects from th« rules 
and practices of their forefathers. They seem to have acquire I 
their power over the minds of the other Hindus by slow degr« w, 
making ns# of their opportunities as the teachers and priests of 
their religion. 

(5.) The religion of Manu is mainly Vedie, and es&en- v&Uo x*ligi<w». 
tially different from modem Hinduism ; in this, and in 
^ery other respect, the Hindus having deteriorated 
since the days of Manu. 

(6.) In one particular the Hindu social system has viUsoe wmmn* 
been little altered since the days of Manu. The village 
communities, forming little republics, still exist, and 
manage their own affairs as far as they arc permitted, 
having rude municipal institutions, effectual for the 
purposes of government and protection. 

These townships are under Headmen, who are supposed vm»mt ftme- 
to possess the confidence of both the Government and tlonAric# - 
the people ; and who hold a portion of land from the 
Government, while they also receive fees from the 
people. 

Besides the headman there are an accountant, a 
watchman, a money-changer, a smith, a barter, and 
other functionaries, who receive |»ayment from the 
village revenues. 

§ 5. The first notice we have of the Hindis in Hin- 
dfist&n is in a passage of Manu, in which two tracts of JJi. 
country, called Brahmdvarta and Brahmargkid^a, are 
spoken of as the early residences of the people. 

The Brahmdvarta is the tract between the Saraswatf iMUm&rart*. 
and Caggar (or Drwhadvati) rivers, about 100 miles to 
the N.W. of Delhi. Here the Aiyans were settled 
probably before 1600 b.c. The BrahmarshitlUa is the 
eountry to the east of this, up to the Jamna, with all to I 
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CHiF. I. § 6, 7 , 


^sstthelnaS of 'Ur 
svwjmsf} 


Tit© importance 
of these places. 


The Farinas. 
Solar and 
Lanar races. 


Rirna. 


R&ra&ysna. 
Chap* iv« § 8. 


n.c. 1200. 


The Mahfi 
BMrata. 
Probably 
written 240 b.c. 
Pandhs and 
.Knrus 

(About 59 iniles 
N.E from 
Delhi.) 


The Solar and Btmar Bacas. B&ma. The SEahd Bh^cata. 


the north, including North Bihar. Here dwelt the 
ancient princes and sages of Hindu mythology. Here 
was the magnificent Sanskrit language perfected. 
Here the decimal notation was invented. This is the 
Holy Land of India. 

The Madhyadrsa (= middle land) extended from Allah- 
abad to the Satlaj, and from the ^Himalayas- to the 
Vindhyas. 

§ 6. The Puranas (ancient mythological works) begin 
with Oudh (Ayodhya), whence the princes of the Sola! j 
and Lunar dynasties sprang. The former were sup- ' 
ported by the Brahmans, and the latter by the i 
Kshatryus. . ^ | 

Kama, whose history (which seems to be of Bud- 
dhist origin) has doubtless some foundation in fact, is 
the great hero of the Solar race. His story is told in 
the Iidnwyana , an epic (composed by the great poet 
Yulmlki, probably in the second century, b.c.), of which 
versions exist in all the languages of India. He invaded 
the Daklian, which he found filled with monkeys, 
with Gonds, Kolb, Khouds, and other uncivilised abori- 
gines, by whose aid he conquered Havana, the king of 
Lanka or Ceylon. (Perhaps b.c. 1200.) Traces of this 
expedition exist. [See (ten. Index : RamAyana.] 

His "kingdom probably merged iu that of which, in later days, 
Kanouj was the capital. Sixty prim es of his race are enumerated. 

It mus» hf bori c in mind that Hindu, works contain no truatwoi thy 
chronological data. 

§ 7. The Maha Bharata is a legend (composed by a 
second Yyasa), of the Lunar dynasty. 

It give n an account of the war between the kindred families of 
the FCnd * » and A > ni«, a. listed by many tribes, speaking different 
language i, for the kiniory of Umtinftp'fcra. Krishna, now wor- 
shipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, was an a^Iy of the P&ridds. 
He had founded a pnneq ality in Gujar&fc. This war raged pro- 
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■flirt M*3s& BhArait. 


chap z i& 


*'?bly between 1 100 and 1300 n c The baitln was fmpht * * r t* UW* 

at TaiiA*hw»r, 30 milcr m *d of U* 'ht Thi* rutr.-knr name for utemiwra* 
the place of battle i» Ki itr**HfTKt {the %»M t f thf Kn*n* j 5i^ rafiJ* J 

Th« plam between the fkro«w*U atcl Me Jfomna v hi rr* ar* rirhr Va*4«n, { 

Twafthwar. and i'amiut, hm i* **a the *rw man/ # Hh» 1* mve I tame* 
of India 

The mwvww c f P* i lfc< ,tfiw 1< h* r » n nmwl in lelh t b* %* t * nt 
aame of wmr E w&w Inir i} r i *4 Twnt* * « 1 *!»► « dtt nr r*^ tnM m 

lc*tmdarj hinturncs. '><*e if* « Ian* M uu -or » * ir « 


§ 8 . In the Malta Bfiardu itirutit*u w midp of the! 
king of Magadha, or Bihar t 

He was the head of nun j chieftains, J 

(l ) Pahd-dth'a wan ki»nr at t* « h*i< f the Mill A Bhlwda war j 

<if ) The thirty hf tli it *uihni n fr ti b*n a« \jl*» 'inln, 
v «* mnnhrtd fi*« 1st* » i Pint i tu k i n* * w i#u ft ur 
ifdu d \K\a Mum, *« *»• *n t d% * i < i *1 H rj J» the, 
r tout w uh iy extend* ln«i r >i n mthisw id l! e! ith probe \ ly 
t *ok place in b t 5 US 

(3 ) The sixth kin# from Aj&ta-Hatru was Aouii, of the HI#* 

dynasty. 

The m.xm Ndgaor Tabthaka nerpe &t, was infra te the trtt* from whWb 
rpra&ff the kings of this ri* nasty, let a m a «ir|wiii *** Tlwir oat tonal 
« mbletn , perhaps also an fthftt* of th»lr a. r%Ui|» Phcr w<m H« jlhian#, 
allied to the acaxtdma«ian» ( aud |* rh.ii<» t Mr mi h di& in the seventh 
century, * c. 

(4) The ninth from Kanda wm ("Vwndttt pij fa, tilled Sandro- 
oottus by the Greeks 20 ) Go was the founder of what i» 
called the Mawryan dynast j 

(6 ) The third from Ch»ndrm#upfa aai ilia famous patron of 
Buddhism, AfdkA (».c 2#30-2d0), who assumed the name off 
Viyadlst (-=- e f o/ Me < «/*j Kdiets of his fatoimn# Bud- 
dhism, hare been found sculptured on rock* m Cattack, Gujar&t, 
and elaewhere. 

Themofft oeI«brat#wl of tlwar are-fl) At fhmtr near Jhnaghar, («) At 
Kiliwr-ik*(}vt%, nrar Twlwtwar, Uji At tJhnuP, in Orta#* , and (4} <m I4|ha 
or pillars at iSalhi aud AUah&i M 

Tha Buddhist tope («rt*a) or ahrine at fl&mM was eommsneed in a r. SB*. 
Under these kings, Magadha ros^ to great eminence. 
Splendid roods ran across the country frtmn Paldiothra 
(probably on the site of, or not far from, the modem 
Patna) to the Indus and to Brooch. Maritime ex- 
peditions introduced the Hindu religion into J&ra in 
B.e. 75. 


BaMr rB&ftrj. 


T> *• >r»cift of 
OuhlilRn 

|ll) 


Nawila. 

About too s.a 


315 s «. 


AsAfca th* 

pal win <nt 
Buddhism, 
sc mm 
in, 

Cna^aaOa»/*3 


Mjigadha. 
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The Emdtl religions. 

6 9. The sera of Vikram iditya, Kmg of Ouje n tr 
MaLwxh, is b c 57 , and that of Salivahana, whost 
capital was Paithun on t ho G-oda'vaii, is ad. 78 
(§23) 

Tho former is ciuient m Hindustan, and the latte* in 
the Dakhan • 

Tho Hindu lee, nrls tolls ns that about two centuries befoie 
the Ghri tian ara i iaco called the Afnikuhs ( = the q^runa 
t i (t 1 ) ai t fight against the Buddhists Ot those 

th P im ti is weio the chief I hey jiofagated Hinduism ^ar 
and wide The Buddh sis ictreatcrl to Get Ion Iiom the 
Pi imara (contiactrd to Puir) spiang Yikiamaditya JLheie 
have been ^evcial kings of this name 

§10. The present Hindu leligion, or the aggregate of 
th< religi ns which go undei the name of Hinduism, 
mainly spimg from the Puranas and other poetical 
works we have mentioned 

Thiee gods, Biahma the Cieator Siva the destroyer, 
and Vishnu the preserver, aie acknowledged, though 
the worship of Brahma is almost unknown 

Beiht d heioes, such as Rama and Knslina, are wor- 
shipped as incarnations of Vishnu The wives, con- 
cubines, attt ndants, ehilditn, and even \ehn les of these 
gods and demi god< aie woi shipped Thus 333,000,000 
of beings ai e included in the Hindu Pantheon. 

Demon worship the remains of the Seythic religion of the abonsrmes 
totiH i u v \il \ery extensivtlj and has even un id d the Br&lmiamcal 
S3 stem It seems xlmost certain it lu-d that Si\a and lus wife (so much 
wnshipped under the minus c t Kali Dur^a and Bhavam), are Seythio 
mtrud rs into the Hindu system They are not A 13 an 

Ik woishij of Siva under the tor m ot the bmga is very ancient In its 
or-cmani cereuionms it is tree horn indecencies, and probably originated 
in. the worship of hills and rocks 

The religions of the Buddhists and Jams have been 
at times extensively prevalent m India 


Buddhism. 
§ 8 . 


§ 11. Buddhism originated in S Bahar at Gaya (Gy a). 
Its founder was SdJcya Mum or Gotama, who died 543 
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V&tf Bn 1 1ll «r*s nt* <3ta * « 


l I 

tl li t T \ 

i th 

* Iiitf i # 
i* ii I i 

1> dim tit * 

if i m r 1 t 

Its in* n t } 

1 h ft v I » i 

\ Ui i 

l » i i liu r 

tii} i t 

u j tur t ♦ i i u i 

* 1! <*u (P i t 

t » » 1 

* / Jr 

♦ r 1 

t lit 

i 1 i a k iai t i i ti H 

t la* 


$ 12. T! < f i 7i h\ i * m | \ tv n | * n\ w* <***»»<, 

h]jntu*l iSiidl i in i 1 i *1 lli il 

xu «m iu i'h I tin t ♦ i ii 4 tl 

1 » Hiq lu Pu 1 t * ♦ i r i it nt n 

(twi nty-four in u i nl rJ ti 1 / f * 
who by am tt e ii t ! t It 
exist* xia ), &« uj * t jt t t th* j. i < 

Of theme Pak-uhnaih wr*<* ibt r i * 
the twenty f urth 1! o <i*ti f tl * i si 

anterior to ad liOO j 

This svatem origin it si al mf MiUn i { «1m lint 1 j 
after 12t*0 ad It r hi tlv j i \ i 1 l m t* u< h a* 1 in 
Uujd-rlt Jims alound uhii in Uuju it mi 1 m K u ir v 
f Ih* y have always 1 m * it a h arm 1 | ♦ | i r I null lit* ra- 
fcurt owes to thorn sotu* of ith tin st c >m} aiti* ns -Jam 
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OH. L §18,14 


Indian Dramas ; and the iPur&nas. 


ftr 


oh. ir. 


authors were the real refiners of that exquisite language. 
They were much persecuted in Madura, and finally- 
rooted out from there by Kuna Pdndiyon, their leaders 
being impaled, probably in the eleventh century. 


Sanskrit 

literature. 


Epics. 


§ 13. The chief Sanskrit works have been referred to 
in the preceding sections. There are, however, in- 
numerable important compositions extant in Sanskrit 
in almost every department of literature, especially* 
excelling in whatever can be evolved by contem- 
plation. 

Indian civilisation was very ancient, and of a high 
order. 

If we accept the pictures of ancient HindCi manners contained in the oldest 
Sanskrit poems, we shall conclude that the old Hmdhs were, in habits and 
feelings, not unlike Homer’s Greeks The use of animal food and of intoxi- 
cating liquors was allowed Polygamy and polyandry existed Gambling 
was a most prevalent vice Nothing, however, can surpass the refinement 
and chivalrous fetling exhibited in Kalidasa s exquisite compositions. 

The Sanskrit dramas still existing are about sixty. 
Of these the most celebrated is the Sakuntalfi of 
Kalidasa (the Hindu Virgil), who probably lived in the 
fifth century. (A.D.) 

X&lid&sa is sometimes said to have flourished at the court 
of Yikram&ditya (b.c. 57), and to have been one of the nine 
gems of his court. 

The great epics are the Ramayana and the Mah& 
Bharata. (§ G, 7.) 

TKe latter contains upwards of 100,000 lines. An exquisite 
episode m it, called the Bhagavat-gitd, (=the divine song,) con- 
tains some of the finest philosophical poetry that has ever 
been composed. 




§ 14. The Purdnas are inexhaustible storehouses of 
mythological lore. They are the sources of the popular 
religion of India. 


There axe eighteen major, and eighteen minor Purdnas. They axe not 
older than the eighth century of the Christian sera, some of them much 
later 
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Xaform&tlcm xagax&in# India, from Mnr&pmn *oture*s. <H I.§n *7 

} 15. Fhe Hmk huv» ev* r 1* n a 1 In * d i Hu ri* 

.du h of P/nh * tfhifi *»>d hiv < rn> t mum rd J, '"mliiK 
I ivlin h vw*r* rtf jgni^d h\ the Hiu lut, t It i>/! n» +* r 
!< hh mi oiiHint* nf with Hi ir r h *\ u* I These t 

sy stems, greatly m »hii« 1 h\ W» rti tu lidhi u » «, at *11 j 
possess much power ov* r th* minds of Uu | * »ph in ill j 
parts of the laud * * 

In those are diseu *W, with great subf 1« m jut #1 i 
the metaphysical Ntions whi h Ime * \ i I th*j 
7 intellect of the* philosophers oi am u ut (»icm *n I oi 
modem Europe. J 

Of these systems the VtM&iitu, which ih a ny*U m of VoMats. 
Pantheism in its mo leru foi*u, U \ his tint Hi re tsj 
{ really nothing exuding but th* >Suj o m< , uilt'itt ill* 
souls are finally to he absorl < d into tin I tmin v» mi * 
j This is the only philosophy whuh » r« ih s iuu h 
practical effect on the minds of the jieopleat the j r» went 


PABT IL Information REnAsmsa Tvtua. from 
European sources. 


i § 16 * The references in ancient wrihrs to Induare AnrifntWritm 
\ vague. Solomon's apes, j>e*u <k Us, and ivory, i aia* pro- ’ 11 

hably from Ceylon. Hindu iner* bants m virv ament 1 ***** J 

j times sailed w* st wards, and the harbours of the Malabar 
j Coast and of Ceylon were crowded with vessels from 
the west; but we have no authentic details of those 
times. The conquest of India by Bacchus is mere 
poetical fable. The expeditions of Bemirarma have no 
authentic foundation* 


1 17. Sesostris. 

It is difficult to say how much confidence should Ins 
placed in the account given us by Diodorus Hu* ulus of 
the conquests of Setoatru. He was a king of Egypt in 


Swrartarii, lift 
*c. 
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CH. I. § 18, 19. 


Invasions of India. 


1308 b.c. Aiming at universal empire, lie fitted out a | 
fleet of 400 ships, which conquered all the regions from j 
the Red Sea to India. 

Meanwhile, he himself led an army by land across ' 
the Ganges to the Eastern Ocean. His conquests, even | 
if real, had no permanent result. , " j 


The ancient 
Persian imo. 
siou, 518 b c. 
[■D.mus«I>ara- 
we.sh ; or Gush- 

t 3 


The Pan jab 
under Perwa. 


Skvlax:, the t*er- 
wi.m adjuuuuJ. 


§ 18. Dairies, the son of Hystaspes. b.c. 518-485. 

Raised to the throne of Persia by chance or artifice/* 
he was a worthy ruler. He conquered Eastern Kabul, 
the Pan jab, and part of Sind. He aimed at something 
more than mere conquest: he desired to fuse the 
conquered provinces into one homogeneous empire. He 
divided his empire into twenty Satrapies, of which 
India was one. The Indian tribute is said to have 
been paid in gold, and to have amounted to .£1,290, 000 
sterling — a sum equal to 2-5ths of the whole tribute 
paid b> the other nineteen. 

Dunns contented himself with the conquest of the 
Punjab ; but under his direction, Sky lax, his admiral, 
explored the Indus, sailing down the stream into the 
Indian Ocean, round Arabia, up the Red Sea, to Egypt. 

Tina was m orJ> the period of tlie first propagation of Buddhism. 


, Tl'P ancient 
, <iui uu m>a- 
suni 

, Ah\ mtl« r the 
On* if 

n i .39 
TU min, or 
b a nd .i j 
II* rat. 


Gujarat. 


§ 19. Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Persia, 
after the defeat and death of Darius, passed on towards 
India, ev“r the goal of each conqueror, whose wealth 
was to recompense the soldier for all his toils. In 
330 b.c., he founded the important frontier city of 
Henit, and wintered at “ Alexandria apud Caucasum,” 
probably Beghram, near Kabul. He then founded the 
Baetrian kingdom. 

After three years spent in these Scvthie regions, he 
passed through the Khyber Pass, crossed the Indus at 
Attock in April 337 b.c., and encountered and defeated 
Porus near Gujarat between the Jhilam and the Chinab, 
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Wh» Invasion of Alcxandar the Great. | imp, § if. 


near the «}>ot where the Sikhs sustained their last 
crushing defeat, (Ch. xi. JJ 42, 48.) 

Tax ilea, who th*u ruled over the country from the 
Indus to the Jhilnm, soemn to h ivr aided Ab-tund* r. 

Porus, too, whom Ale\uiler treated gi ii< r^ihiv, 
became hit? faithful ally 

From thence he a*lvuu ed to fit* bunk* * i th* Sit’ if, 
being intent ujhui the eon pi* -t <t Mijolln, *1 th* 
magnificence of wie^e euj it ti, f 1 til 1 »i thra, he hid hi trd 
ifat his soldiers r* fused t*» whame, .uul with «t« * j* 
sorrow and mortith ation lie again tuned his ta* * 
towards Greece, His first i are was t*. < ♦ na ru* t a th ♦ f 
to eonv* y his troops bwutla SPh» to *1 Indus, and 
thus h<*me. But fir,t l*» , r* t < 1 tvoh* \ t * altar • i> 


TTtk*H 
was an nnoant 
kit k amt /ait 
•ijlhlll, % f*l#V 
Punjab ] 
n,*j* ** $# ; 


t 


J r«,«t it* 
a, n lo a? ft 
n n *n na»»« 
hear* <>f *H» 


J, mar ratr , 


lutoawlrr « **»n- 
* mil Outturn 


lb* tmt\U llw 
luilUR, 



which he offered sat rih* * s 1 o I In g N h r i > \ j* *» n* ** j 

The army then embirk* 1 with ici • ’ ’ 1 f * tin 7 

river, and sailed down th* sto ru wdh * *** * n uia 


pomp. 

At or near tlu* mouth of th* Tnfte H,e in an* u Mf 1 1* Or« i *). 
eitj; called r.ttiiU, win.-.- sd. . ,m ,1 l„ v, ill. I r J h. 

Kfu a of this region <r* it* 1 Al*\iud*r wifi knelt** •*, 
ami he remained th* re t * *r s<*m* f m* 11* Hen % !f h? 


Admiral N eu rebus to pr*»i *» d l\ m *, wh i* h* Ikium ( t 
with a part of thearmv i tar h 1 be! t*.o it h 15 ] 
ehistan, or Gedrosiu* S* ti* ln.*> -ms>** 1 on th* Pfr 
September 82d me., and atrivid at th* t«i > ith ,i if,* 

Euphrates, after a voyage \\ hi* h is< on-idi r» *1 t l*» in* * 
of tin* most meniornide m an* i* nt lad r\, il* jom< d * 

Alexander, who died in 82! t. at Babyh n j **23 

Alexander’s \iews were enktr/* d.* A*hi» d to Ins won- j n«* thaw* of 
derful military genuiw w<is a wi^h to < enm < t dl n it ion* *’*' >nm% 4 ott * 
by the tics of comm* ree and mutual s* It-int* to * !!» s 

conquestof India, if he had been permit t< *1 to <om|b*t* 
it, would doubtless have been a gn^at b* u< fit, 

Thi» wu the ponod when th« Hmdfm ^uwl rt*a^hed i Ut *r hiMhcsf jw mt of 
cultivation. 
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CEL I. § 20-22. 


The Greeks in India. 


The Indo- 

Bactnau 

kingdom. 


Cbaiidragapta 
and Seleucus. 
bc 312. 


APkiw- pro- 
bably from 
Pi&chya— 
carte j w people 
east of the 
SuiuswatL] 


Megastheaea 


Pan of the 
Grep’t kingdom 
of Bactrxa. 


Descendants of 
Chandragupta. 

The Andhxaa. 


Kama. 



| § 20. The Indo-Bactrian kingdom on the death of 

Alexander fell to Seleucus, one of his ablest generals, 
who became King of S\ ria. Chandragupta was then 
King of Magadha, having taken Pdtalijputra (Palibothra) 
from the Raja of the Prasii. (§ 8.) He is said to 
have been the illegitimate son of the preceding king, 
by a woman of the barber caste, whose name was Mura , 
and to have possessed extraordinary ability and energy. 
Prom his mother’s name his race is called theMauryan. 
Against him Seleucus marched, and a great battle was 
fought, with what issue is uncertain ; but a treaty was 
made, and Seleucus gave his daughter in marriage to 
the Indian king, and gave up to him the provinces east 
of the Indus for a subsidy of fifty elephants. 

Megasthenes was appointed the Greek ambassador at 
the Court of Palibothra. He has given full accounts of 
the state of India at that time. The stories of the 
grandeur of Chandragupta, of his army, and of his 
capital, are well-nigh incredible. 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria became independent 
under a rebel called Theodotus, and finally fell under a 
Saka- Scythian (or a Tatar) tribe from Transoxiana about 
b.c. 126. 

Jfumoi ou » coins belonging to these kings have been found in the Panjub 
and m the Truis-Indus provinces 

Among tlu.se kings were Theodotus II., Euthydemus, Demetrius, 
Eukratidas I and II. 

§ 21. The family of Chandragupta retained the king- 
dom for ten generations, and were followed by three 
Sudra dynasties, the last of which, the Andhras, ended 
in a.d. 436. (§8.) 

The name of one of these kings, Kabka, survives in Sanskrit books as a 
synonym for liberality. 

§ 22. In Bengal, a dynasty of Yidyu kings preceded 
one of Pala kings, which was followed by one of Senas ; 
which last was subverted by the Muhammadans in a.d. 




ANCIENT INDIA . # i 

Bya&stic chajig** 

1203. They are said to have reigned over great p trf of j 
India. Their capital was (four, irom a. n 7V> to 10 Uf I 
But there were a contemporary dvuanto « reigning m 
Kano uj, Delhi, Ajmir, Me war, an 1 Gujarat, oi which 
little is known certainly. 

The Videos wot* of th» cubical tr»V l)i nr rupifo.1 **« Hurt!**, 
Adis&ra., of this dynantf, i»r h an d hvr* Bi ih» n ih fr >iu Ksn uj »(i »m 
HmdJusm sms reformed iu Iku^jU. i roiu ttu m axa dtvwfc u iud the 
BrAhmana of BeaylL 

* § 23* We eorae then to Yikmmaditva in On jem C$ ft), 

whose successor after many generations was Kaj i Bhojx s 
(from whom Bhopal takes its name}, who reigned till 
about the end of the eleventh century. 

Many legends are cnnru < ft «l with t to name if V i&h vm (ww A 
(•^tke sun of victory) Ht muih to in ( r lint t%\* r Ma^olUa, 
Malwilj and TehtifrAna, and fco h m lawn of the Andhra 
family. (Comp. § % ami chap. Iv. § \2 ) 

§ 24. The grandson of Bhoja was conquered by the 
Baja of Gujarat. But MALwah recovered its mdejiend- 
enee, and was finally subdued b\ the Muhauau*uLtns m 
a.p. 1231. (Oh. ii. § 23.) 

§ 25. Gujarat in the second century had a BAjpftf 
dynasty <alkd the Bdlabhf pumes (who drove out the 
SAhs, a race of Partlmn (r; nn idit 4 *), who at length 
emigrated m a.i> 591, and founded the kingdom of 
Mewfir. They cue thou dtt to have bn n driven out by 
Persians unih r KousiurvAn (a.d. 5dl~579). (Cutup, 
eh. iii. § 0, 12.) 

§ 26. The Chauras, also BajpftN, but ended in Ou- 
ianlt Their capital was AnhalwAn, now Paitan (a.d. 
746-931). To these succeeded th Kalonkis, who were 
dually subdued by Alla-ud-dm-Kkdji in a.i>. 1297. 
(Oh. ii. § 16.) 
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ANCIENT INDIA. 


CH. X. § 27, ! 


The Rathors. 


Dynastic changes. 


§ 27* In Kanauj , tlte Bath6rs obtained power in a.d. 
470, and retained it tili subdued by the Musalmans in 
a.x>. 1193. (Oil. ii. § 16.) Tbe Bathdrs founded the 
present dynasty of Marwar. 

In Kanauj originated the dialect of Hindi called hence the K&nauji. 

§ 28. The following table will assfst the memory : — 


ANCIENT HINDtf STATES. 


1 Magadha 


§ 19-21. 

2 Malwa 


§ 9, 24. 

Sahs, Balabhis. Chattras § 20. 

3 Gujarat 

... 

4 Mewar. 

*•« 

§25. 

6 Kanouj 

*•* 

Rathbrs. Oh. II. § 16, 17. 

6 Benares 


Subverted 1193. 

7 Mithila 

... 

Kingdom of R4ma. Oudh. 

8 Delhi 


Subverted 1195 a.d. 

8 AjmIr 


Do do. 

10 Marwar 


The R&thdrs. § 27. 

11 Sind 

12 Kashmir 

... 

Conquered by Muhammad of Ghdr, 
Ch. XI § 7. 

13 Pandaa kingdom of Madura. 

Cm IV t* 5, 6. 

14. CndLA of KAlvt HIPURAM 


Ch IV § 7. 

1 5 Si RA of TRAVANt OR1) 


Ch IV § 8. 

16 B V. LA LA of Dtvara Samudra. 

Ch. XII $ 2. 

17 Waraisgal 

. , 

Ch. IV. § 12. 

18 PiirHLN — S ahvahana 


Ch. IV. § 94. 


TABLE OF PLACES HAYING DIFFERENT NAMES. 


§ 29 The follou mg Table itdl bt of wv to the Stident 


Allahabad 
Amu. R. 

Arcot 

Bih^r, South 

North with Otidh 

Biluchiat&n 

Bids B . (Beas) 


S Prayag-=« onfl it nice . 
| O'sus. 

] Arkatou Babileion 
| Magadba 
MithilA 

Geclrosia 

Hyphasis, Hypanis. 


I 


Ptolemy. 

§ 8 . 

Alex, marched through it 
towards the close of the 
summer of 325 B.c. — 




ANCIENT INDIA 


Table of places having 1 Uiiferent bums. 


Broach, B&rdcb, Rarftch . 

BarcolAr 

Ceylon 

Cochin „ 

Chambal 

Cbm&b R. • 

Delhi 

Pongin', D£oghar 
J&uma B. , 

Jhjjam E. • 

Hflmand B. .. 

Ht*r^ 

Humllaja M. 

HiudflBtAu 


Banawa 


! THAI* r * „* 
In the Pftnplfla, C’h k\ 

* n 

Pr iijf i 


ft I* mka, an. Taprobam . Ch l t 0 Tnlrod | IT 


H,ndft«tan proper ... J «* 

H&gl! (ilooghly) Magi im OstJ 

Kabul — River „♦ Cophonos. 

Kanouj (Cauoujo) ... Kiinvakubja. 

Khiv a ^ ... Khan *m % Che 

KdtAr, in S. Travancare ... Kottiara met) 

Mangalore ... Muwirn 

Masuhpatam ... Mmudia 

Midnapftr lamluk, or T 

Nelisur&ta ... N* lkunda 

Owdh ... Ayodhya, or 

Oudh, and part of the) u ~ 

Lower Do&b j H * PdWchA! ‘ u 

Baitan (P&itbin, Tyetwi) j Plmthaua (?) 

Pattan ... \ Anhui vs Ira, 


t< t < 41 
SiiuhjH 
A« • JII» M 
Iidt if rftrthtflk. 

U tut shad 

Piiir«h(Uii *, 

Hyda *p* * 

| Kh rimndruff. 

Artac hnana. 
h Ilimavat 
b iP.Aiata Vardm. 

S K M idhya Dosa (~ 
# 'HnUUr rtq%>n) t 
Magi im 1 tetium. 
Cophonos. 

Kanyakubja. 

Khan*m„ Choraaima 
Kottmra motrufiolis 
Muwirn ,, 

MeHoha 

lamluk, or TAmralipti 
Ns lk uiida 

Ayodhya, or hCzhala. 


PahboUura 
Quilon 
Ravi R. 

Batlaj B. 

S&tpura Hills 
ftirk&rs, Northern 
Bobm&n M. 


. Anhui vs &ra, Nchrwalla j 

. ft PAtahputra (Patna?). 

. Ooulan 
. Hydraotos. 

. Hyuudnwu 
. t H IiijAdrt. 

. Kahnga 
. irnaua Mons. 


riu Fonplds. 
. Arrian. 


< n iv § m 

j »S uu> nay the ft no. 


Ch II § 22. 
.Pi It tr*\ 
j i he P< n pl&e* 
U* 

The Poripltia. 


In t) o Porijdtis. 

Am i< j it capital of (“If i 
r&t Oh. l.|*20. 11 , l‘J 


ftirk&rs, Northern ... Kahnga ... J Ft rhaps the rh m< tl 

Solim&n M* ... imaua Mons. halmga eta* On 

I X 

Nott -Resides those source* of tnfc rout nrti JVkianandi IT u n I ft «» / (hi w>#w Bmkihi t w 
travelled m ludia, the former m the twmuiuK «*f the tifth m nt«r> i W t > 414 , an i th< lu^r 
m the e^venth century (628 to 045) , aud the ir travels have fra fr» in tin i hi i 

The latter give* an account of the maiim rs of the conweiwmdiwg vuh U*»* of the 

Greek writers. 



CHAP II $ 1-3 

AX> lOOl. 


Struggles of 
Hm ms a 'amst 
Muhammadans 
1001-1740 


Afghans fol- 
lowed by Tatars 


CHAPTER H. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS AFGHAN DYNASTIES 
THAT RULED IN INDIA JLILL THE TIME OT BABUR, 
1526, THE FREMOGLL MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 


PART I — Summary; 664-1526 

§ 1. Fiom about the beginning of the eleventh een- 
tuiy of the Christian sera the histoiy of India is cluedy 
oct upied -with the struggles of the Hindu laces against 
Muhammadan eonqueroi s of vanous tribes This pr nod 
listed about 750 years (fiom 1001 to 1740) from the 
first expedition of Muhammad of Ghazni to the taking 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah 

§ The general name Afghans (=Pathan) may be 
given to the Muhammadan invaders and rulers of 
Northern India before the establishment of the Mogul 
(oi Mongul) dominion by Baber in a i> 1526 Of these 
there were seven dynasties Their history is given m 
this chapter Thirty-four Muhammadan kings are 
enumerated from Muhammad of Ghor to Ibrahim Lodi, 
both included The name Afghan belongs to the vanous 
warlike tnbes inhabiting the mountains of Ghor and 
other districts bordermg on Kabul and Persia They 
were originally fire-worshippers, and then became 
converts to Muhammadanism. 

§ 3. The following is a summary of this portion of 
In dian history . — 







AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 

Afglxkn. dynasties. 





Introductory : the birth of 
Muhammad 


Hijra, or flight of Muham- 
mad to Medina # 

Conquest of Persia 

§4. 

• 

First appearance of Mu- 
hammadans in India, under 


(I.) VnhAlib 


(IX.) Muhammad KA*»ra 
Invade* Hind , 


Tho Muhammadans ox- * 
polled from India ... 

*• 

1 Tkk (JiiAr* Hibf*. 


§5-13- Alptegin, a Tftrkl plans | 
Muhammadan ^ovmidr of | 
Khor&s&n, being deprived of i 
hi«* government, floes to 
Ghazni, where he makes 
himself independent 

Sabaktegin, son -in -law of » 
Alptegin, Ruereedw i 

JaipAl, King of I2th5r, and 1 

S rob ably Riijpdt King of 5 
elki, attacks Sabaktevrm 
and is defeated. The Mu- 
hammadan dominion is ex- 
tended to the Indus 

Mahmfld of Ghazni, son of 
Sabaktegm, succeeds 

Mia twelve expeditions into 
India 


* 5 * 

chap.ii.§«. 
a.d. I CovrFvroRABY Kveirra. 


569 Justinian, Kmperor of Con- 

stantiro yie, 527- 565. 

622 

632 fid win V Ilretwald* slain 

by V min, ft't 
Tink landed at Gibraltar, 
711 

Battle * f Xeres, and deal h 
of Undone, 712. 

604 * 

» n f Tlie Muhammadan o*mquost 

L. of Bpain by r&rtk and M&s**, 

7 " (at 71.1, 71 i. 

750 Tharles M irtel’s overthrow 

of the H traeens, la tween Pun - 
tit r* nud T »nrs, 732 a ». 
i barli m »gm», 8U0 

O'**. *o Allred the Great, *471-900. 


I1S0 


1*01 King Edgar, 059-965. 
077 


97H Hngh Capet, 967-996. 

096 

1001 Mawaem of Banes, 1002. 

to IHuiah kings in Britain: 

1024 10ib to 1042. 


, 4 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 

CHAP. n. § 3. 

Afghan dynasties. 



A.D. 

Contemporary Events. 


In tho tenth of these, Luhbr 




and its territory were perma- 




nently annexed to the Ghazni- 




vide dominions 

1022 

Canute the Grqp,t, 1016-1035. 


Death of Mahmud of 


Macbeth murders Duncan, 


Ghazni 


1039. 


Muhammad succeeded, and 




was dethroned by Masand X. 

1030 

The Norman Conquest, 1066. 


Bernim, the Ghazlvide ... 

1118 

The Crusades, 1095 to 1*270. 


Ghazni sacked and burnt 




by Alia-ud-din Gh6ri (“ the 




b urner of the loorld 

1152 

Henry II., the first of the 

/ 




Hantagenefcs, 1154-1189. 

n. 


The GuduiANS 

1186 to 





1206 


§16. 

Muhammad Gbori, or Sba- 

3 1153 ( 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 


h&b-ud-dtn, invaded India re- 

C to ) 

1164. Conquest of Ireland, 


peatedlv, till his death 

3 1206 C 

1172. John, 1199-1216. 


First Muhammadan King 




of Delhi. 



III. 

The Slave Kings 

1206 to 





1288 


§ 18 

(I.) Kutb-nd-din, the first 



to §30* 

independent Muhammadan 




ruler 

in Delhi 

1206 



(II.) Aram 

1210 



(III.) Altamsh 

1211 

Stephen Langton died, 1228. 


Irruption of the Mo(n)guls. 

1217 

Magna Charta, 1215. 



Chaugiz KULn. 


Henry III., 1216-1272. 


(IT.) Rukxi-ud-dln ... 

1236 



(V.) Sultana Rezia 

1236 



(VI.) Beir&m 

1239 

Hanseatic league, 1243. 


(VII.) Mas&ud III. 

1241 



(Till.) Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 

1246 



(IX.) Balban (Balin) 

1266 

The first regular English 





Parliament, 1265. 


(X.) Kei Kobad 

1286 

Conquest of Wales, 1283* 



Slain by 3c!£l-ad->dta 



* 


KMlji 

1288 

Edward I., 1272-1307. 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


Afghan, dynasties, ; CHAP. tl. $ A 



t - r — 

| AJ\ | CONTRXPOAARV SrCNTA I 

IV, 

Hot>k of Kn<y? 

VJSH to 



(a tribe of Tatars or Tartars), 



§ 31 to 

(I.) Jel’t! *ad-di« Khiljl (Fe. 
rdt Siifrh) # 


War with Scotland, 1290. 

§83. 

5288 

Knpr.jr Bacon died, 1292, 


His nephew, AlhViuUdh}, 
invaded the Dukhan 

VJM 

Edward XL, 13U7-1327. 


(11.) Assassinated his undo 


* 

and succeeded 1dm . . 

is or* 

Death of Wallace, 1303. 


(III.) Mu batik KUilji ... 

1317 

.Bui r !o * 4 Bannockburn, 1314, 
Ttii shoots Gesler, 1306, 

Y. 

House of Tukiilak 

1321 to 




1412 

Dante died, 1321. 

§34 to 

(L) Gheiilx-ud-dlu Tmjblnk 

1321 

Edward UL, 1327-1377. 

§44. 

Conquest of Waran jural 
{IT.) Juim Khan (Suit An 

1323 



Muhammad TIL) 

1323 


fCh.iv. 

V i j aya-nagar { B ij ana gar) 



§20-3 

founded, and Hindu power 
restored in the youth . . 

1344 

Battle of Cresay, 1346. 


Foundation of the BAhmini 
dynasty of Kulhdrga 

18 17 

1 Kicnsi, 1347-1354. 

Battle of Poictiera, 1356. 


(111.) Ferdz Twgldak 
(IV.) Gheiaz-ud din Tugb- 

1351 

! 


lak II. 

1389 C 

i Establishment of the Otto* 


(V.) Ab&bekr Tughlak ... 

irtsy 't 

i mans in Europe, 1853, 


(VI.) Nassr-ud-din Tnghlak 

1801 



(VII.) Muhammad Tughlak 

1412 

Dismemberment of the ©m- 
pire. Union of Cal mar, 1397. 




Usu rpation of Henry IV., 1890. 


Tamerlane takes Delhi,.. 

1898 

But tie of Angora, and death 
of Bujazet, 1403. 

VI. 

The Seiaiis 

1412 to 




1450 


§46. 

fDaulal Kh&n Lodi ... 

1412] 


(I.) Khizr Kh&n 

1414 

Aglncmui, 1415. 


(IX.) MuMrik 

(XU.) Muhammad ... 

1421 

J. Htjsa burnt, 1415* 


1435 

Prince Henry of Poring*!, 
1410. 


(IV.) AlUUn&dtn 

1444 


1444 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


CHAPEL §4, 5. 


Afg-hAn dynasties. 




A.D. 

Contemporary Events. 

yh. 

Tub Hou&e o# LodI. 

1150 

to 

1526 

1113. Constantinople taken 
by the Turks. 

The first Portuguese Vice- 
roy, 1503. r 

House of Tudor, 1485-1603. 

§47. 

(I.) Buhlol Lodi 

1150 

Ferdinand and Isabella, 1 179. 

(11.) Sikandf r Lodi 

Vasko X)E Gama lands iu 

1188 

Bosworth field, 1485. 
Diacoverv of America, 1 192. 
Henry VIII., 1509-1317. 


Calient; 

1198 


(III.) Ibrahim Lodi 

1518 

He atU of Ximenes, 1517. 
Battle of Pavia, 1525. 


(First) Bahle of Pampvt. 

1526 

Death of Wolsey, 1530 


The first; Inva- 
sion of India, by 
Muhammad 
Kasim, 721. 


Sind. 


ch. iii. 


Kasim's death, 
714. 


§ 4. Beyond merely piratical expeditions, which 
reached Multan in (>6i, there was no systematic Musal- 
maii invasion of India till the time of the Khalif Walid, 
when Muhammad Kasim, nephew of the Governor of 
Basra (Bussora), landed at Dewai (Debal),a city some- 
where near the modern Karachi, and, after many severe 
engagements, in one of wliich, in 712, Dahir, Raja of Sind 
fell, overran the whole of Sind. His attempt to conquer 
Hindustan is said to have been frustrated by Bapu, 
the Rajput of (Jhitor, from whom the Ranas of Oudipur 
[Udayapur] trace their descent. His career was cut short, 
it is said, by a Hindu princess, who brought against him 
a false accusation, which cost him his life. From that 
time the Muhammadan sway in Sind seems to have 
been merely nominal for five hundred years ; though 
the conquered princes embraced Muhammadanism. 


Note —In 041 tln*re vvx-, a powerful dynasty in Sind, -whose capital was 
Alor . its ruins are near Sukkur. 


The rise of the 
Ghazni rides. 

[Death of 
Harottn-al- 


Easl id, A.D. 
806.3 


§ 5. We now come to the race which effected the 
permanent conquest of a great part of Hindustan. A 
dynasty of Tatars called the Samunis, ruled in Khorasan 
and Transoxiana, often called Maver-td-Nahar=zthe land 










AFOHJ V n\ \ASTU7S 


Atfth&n tSyn&Mtlm* 


» MAT It 1* 7 

A i> 97« 2001 


»*' 7* runt, in t 1 »i * ** i s*t i i * 'i 1 > t * if wa* \v»di. 

j? , II, H*l, , . i ll'i* 1 M . . . *' 1 1 , Jin,. 

\ * k th < i \ t i n a h I \ u * nji * * «i 

i Im»i n't ' i| K * * iro * - f i o 


\ * k - 1 1 i 1 i 

i I * « «* * i •* r « l K 

I * t f < J \i ] |*j «. i 

* f * L* r tr *« o * > 


f » r Ir *♦ i, * * J 
a JlM II fi h > 


* * 6# A duv« ut Vj * ? > » i - d d * * ? i 

i* *t HI !.*> *% . T1 i J* 4 1 i * *4'» ,h | *1 It j i i 

Laho? ft.u ? t 3 hr i h 1 * ' J » l i IN t » w 

* i* n e o * ’ . « > I 1 r \ 

in* i J * 3 1 i> . i h n i 

K ih\' * * t * i ' * 4 

f \ b' MuL iiuvt i«l t* n ♦ ♦ u j , *i« 1, d’ „ ii*. 

1 4** * riL* the lit* « *.♦ u *r*t toy *■* * ) tj«i 

eouim n| o* tl » 1 *' d ».«. * * a* <3 « * < **»' 

Noir, M ill i} ti id f l f * * * I* ^ 

wl*» i hi *w h i < *t 1 1 1 *. V l» th f 

th* 1 1* nr i *»j* p* r i J I * ‘ ♦ ht e* 

t S hi) , ih w wbt» 1<> » < /* * i • i * >*«* ‘ 

'£i»* Nrnus J*i I ( J ' i I ^ 5 i» t i I i r i i 1 1 »f 

rac«. lli« last tUu tm Af \* * *J i n ni«t f i ft, pil nj h vt 

Hayyv&m 3 


iJ **** wir 
* f liw, 
5 l*ndUT»t 


nV’TaU 


11.. BOO 1001. 
f t] 4 , * hafimrtw. 


l^HT II. -The Ft is » Ai **han j MW i 1 hf 5 


T. 7, SaKiktty >• i« tt n sim, Miinr'u, ]»f ilaMj iMUmMor 
illt^iiinuitis tlim m his thafittU v»ar Hi had lat‘ii 
tin* c*om|Kitiiioii <4 Ins t *th» r m his and* 

nhartsl Him amlntmi Mai mud mad** fully m* 

! luh nit m tin* rttnti rtl 4 Khornsan, ^ It aim'd a to &»ntnn. 

< fnfimiatioii of his r 4 ^ht ti* m flu* Kh.itif at iiaghdid, 
and assumed the t itl* ot Sultan 

India was the field to who h h« was led l>y his tiesire Wcrfa*** t!»* 
of p* under, not less than hv the ambition of spreading 
the Muhammadan faith in tb idolatrous regions. He 
is known in history m the “ I< ouoeXaNto” The list of * 


AFG HA N DYNASTIES. 


CHAP. II. §8. 
a.». 3L001 


His first exno- 
ditiftn, lDOlt 


[But this was 
probably TP'ai- 
kind on the 
Indus.] 

(Ch. n. §8.) 
Suicide of 
Jaipal, 


Mafcmfcd of Q-hazal, founder of tlie first 

his expeditions is variously given: the following are 

the most important. _ . . _ -s Arn 

His first expedition into India was made m a.i>. JLOQl 
\ He was attended by 10,000 chosen horse. His standard 
| was hlaek, a fitting emblem of his deeds. # He ea ed 
; Jaipal of Labor, near Peshawar; took him, prisoner * 
crossed the Satlai to Baiinda, whfeh he stormed ; and 
then returned to Ghazni. Baiinda was a fortress of 
prodigious strength, one of the residences o e Kaja 
of Labor. It now belongs to the Baja of Jattiaia. • 
Jaipal, weary of disasters, abdicated in favour of his 
son In and Pal, and ordered a funeral pyre to be 
erected, which he ascended, setting fire to it with his 
own hands. I 

This dynasty came to end with Bhimpul, son of I 

first possessed Kabul, and thence removed to Labor. Fr^ s 011 J 

their coins they have been called the “ Bull and horseman „ y. j 


Second Expe- 
dition, 1004. 
Third Fsrpe- 
ditioQ, 1005. 
Fourth Expe- 
dition, 10QS-9. 


(N.W.ot 
Lahdr.) ' 


(Ch.xh§«.) 


Fif&toe. 
dition, 1010. 

Sixth Sb^se- 

(Afeout 30 miles 
ixom Delhi.) 


§ 8. Mahmud’s second expedition, in ^ as 

against the Baja of Bhatia (or Bhera), ^ear Multan. 
His third, in 1005, was against Abul Path Ijodi, chief 
of Multan. His fourth, in 1008, was a more important 
one against Anand-Pal, who had formed^ a confederacy 
cf the neighbouring Bajas, and with his compatriots 
advanced to meet him, with all the ardour of men de- 
fending their independence and their faith. Mahmud 
gained a victory, bought, however, with immense loss. 
He then directed his course to Nagarkot (now Kangra), 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, a wealthy 
shrine, which he took and plundered, returning to 
Ghazni with incalculable wealth in gold and precious 
stones. € 

His fifth expedition to India was in 1010. In this he 
took Multfin. 

The sixth expedition was to Taneshwar, between the 
Saraswati and the Jamiia, which he sacked. _ Mahmud 
meanwhile made inroads into the mountain districts of 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES, 


X« Hateftd of CHuund'i invasion* of ZXUIi*. 


■ If 1 S, Id, 

A-Dt im.% 


Gmp, AiJ? 


Ghfir, and finally, in 1016, took Samarkhand ansi Be* ; Omp,&> if 
L’Mra, But the sareat bitsmesa of his life wm to despoil ; 

India. ^ ! 

Hie sax with &' d c'.trVli Indian expeditions were into Kiahmlr. la thaws j Seventh u<i 
he ortcwuitered ^rea,? i*?nJs ? «u#ktfe £rp»* 

While Htad&txin reecirins* rack rude shock i *c the , •h'ioa*, 


BSj'rrtuuja, the Yamlnmvite tticher was «teiascunwrf>> to if, &u7. uiMkjf Vfifc 
®pU!nd;d temple# ia the South. *ie was bora A.D. itoS, !,t'omp, .-.h, i\, ^ & ,] . 

§9. The ninth expedition in 1017-1019 was on a' 
larger scale. Mahmud was now determined to penetrate : 
into the very heart of Hindustan. His army consisted 1 
of 100,000 'horse and 20,flo0 foot, gathered from all 4 
parts of his dominions. Ho marched from Peshawar 
along the foot of the mountains, crossing the Panjsb' 
rivers as near to their source as possible, and presented ; 
himself before Kanauj, This was a stately city, full of ' 
incredible wealth ; and its king, sometimes styled Em- ; 
perof of India, kept a splendid court, It was in this ; 
kingdom that orthodox Hinduism had found a refuge: 
when Buddhism was triumphant in Hindustan, The j 
king threw himself on the generosity of Mahmud, who; 
admitted him to his friendship; and, after three days, 
left his city uninjured. * ! 

From thence he advanced to Muttra, sacred as the! 
birthplace of Krishna, which was given up to the 
soldiers for twenty days. j 

Us temples struck Mahm&d with admiration, and kii:.T!yd in; 
him the desire to cover the barren rocks of tihfutU v.c.h ri~\' - •. ' 
edifices. Hiadft slave* after this were sold at two rupee's *. 

§ 10 . His tenth and eleventh expeditions were tnder- j 
taken in a.x>. 1022 and 1023. In these he attacked, j 
but unsuccessfully! the B?Vja of K&linjar. In the first ! 
of these expeditions Jaipnl II. (son of Anand-Pal) 
opposed him ; and the remit urns the permanent occupation ' 
of Labor by a Muhammadan garrison. A mceroy m-$ 
stationed (Imre, Thu teas the foundation of the Mumlmin 
empire in India, 


5 mih 'tSatrm* 
ditwa, lOiMh 


Kanttij. 

* tfa*'ja*Kisb$*, 
W of the ()w* 
pea* Vi mikm 
W.N.W, tram 
Lmhxiow'K 
; »e Cmoti jt* 


Mnitm ( pm* 
imh Ms rfcws, 
w *hts W. titak 
of tl* J/waa, 
!»ai0*iN,.\' T 
from \ign). 
Comp. tTb. 1 1 7. 


, "*> ■ th and 
1 *tM» 

; difiona, 2082, 

1 was. 

i [Bea map of 
1 rental India. 

; Mgmyy. ] 

: LiUriroeessM 
1081, tot par* 

mhmziMahkm-* 
mMkm sittto* 
mat is Kadi*. 
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AFGElN DYNASTIES. 


Twelfth erpe. 
datum, 1024. 
Sonm&th. 


The idol at 
Sfimn&th was 
one of the 12 
great hngas, 
or Phallic em- 
blems -of Swa, 
set up over 
India; 


Death of Mat- 
wfidof Ghazd, 
1030. 


His fondness 
tor treasures. 

His character. 


UniTersity la 
Ghazni. 
Eearaed men. 


X. MafcmM of Ghaanl’s expeditions into India. 


§n. Mahmud now made his last and greatest effort. 
He resolved to plunder and destroy the celebrited 
shrine of Somnath, in Gujarat. The march was long, 
including 350 miles of desert ; and Mahmud made ex- 
traordinary preparations for it. He passed through 
Ajmir to Amhalwitra, the ancient capital of Gujarat, all 
fleeing before him. The struggle before Somnath was 
terrible, and lasted three days. The Eajput princes 
| assembled from all parts to defend their holiest shrnio, 
and nothing but the bravery and enthusiasm of Mahmud 
himself gained the victory. 

For one hundred years the shrine remained desolate. It was 
rebuilt by Kom&r-Pdl, the great Jain, who died in a.d. 1166. 

The treasure obtained was immense. Mahmud re- 
mained in Gujarat a year. Delighted with this beautiful 
region, so different from his rocky and barren home, l\ n 
seriously debated the possibility of settling there al- 
together. His homeward march was attended with 
terrible sufferings and privations, 

Anhnlwdra was the Tyro of India. Its commerce was very 
extended, and its population large. Its Jain Raja ruled over 
twenty-eight princes. 


§12. Mahmud died at Ghazni on the 29th April 
1030, in his sixty-third year. Shortly before his death, 
he caused the vast treasures he had acquired to be 
brought and spread before him, and took his farewell 
of them with tears, but could not bring himself to 
distribute any portion of them to his old companions. 

He was active, prudent, and enterprising ; encouraged 
arts and literature, though habitually avaricious ; and 
devoted large sums to the maintenance of a university 
and the support of learned men. 

Among others, Ansari and the renowned FirdM, the Persian Homer, 
flourished at his court. The latter celebrated his praises in the Shah 
Ndmah. 






AFGHAN DYXASTIEH. 


X. Xteatfc at atAhxnttd of Gh&mL Mis sn&mmrM. 


nt n n**v 
ib urn 


‘ \b w *su* if d 't mos \n*\ which h<» * alh-d w 4 lie ( ‘eh «iul (Am f 
t Brio* , ' m*J wliv*. f i ‘H1 a» sjd*uh fir < it »* <utrf hifH t if** 

J and idnmmuiS wu *he w mde, of Urn Li*»t if ih 
i not If s and jt^v r*I«, t >**, ki« if* J l u i. *t « \ari%|#l«% vied 
j ’with one <ui fthor in *h in . »#i* »*iii * ottm lr pilau s , 

j so that tiu bare m/s *>t (ntwiii eom*rf»d by t bf* 

1 wealth of India into tflie mod nugmhi'eut city m the 
world. 

il3. There w,i« a conbst ter tin* throne hi tv ecu «"**»' « \ * 
Muhammad and Masaud, the twin sun* of h dtuu hur T vmi V*» 7* 
' Mahmud, The form* i hid < loaned, hut «|*Hdily Muh»mu mil 
dethroned and blinded hv Aits mi l 

The boljukn, a Turhi 1 1 1 1 * , n m mva 1* d Glu/io, and tom* 
Masau 1 wi* ‘ompelled t* with I MW to lulu W iv«m 1 
not pursue the hiiton oj t*jii/n lurfli r , bh the XO40. 
Muhainmidtin pow* r w’h n»»w at mm sn tin Punjab. 

Labor had taken t\e plu e ot Uhaau. 

t 

514. Mawiud, who w is trcnermih uni i^iant, though 
unfortunate, wa* now dtHoomd, and the blind Mu- 
hammad again placed with* thorn*' in ibid, Mimlud, 
son of Manaud. over* ante lun mala, and contrived to 
reinstate himself in Ghazni i 

Th Raja oi Delhi meanwhile revived the spirit of the * 10*3. 

Hindus, and drove tie M’lhiinmuditii* from every, 
stronghold except L&Mr itaelf. Sultan Abul Rashid, 
the eldest son of MahmCid I., who had strangely suc- 
ceeded his grand-nephew, in ]0M m'uvoml the Panjub. 

Soon after, all hut three of the house of Mahmud of 
Ghazni were assassinated. 

M&s&ud II., on* of the three survivors, resided at 
Lifadr, and carried the Muhanuoadaii arms beyond the 
Ganges, 1098. 

* § 15. Beir&m, his son, sueiwded in 1118. He was a mnmths 

| patron of learning, ami reigned long and prosperously ; afcMolnd *» ^ 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


CHAP n §16 

a d use. 


1118-1153 (or 
Bahrain). 


His treachery 


The Sack of 
Ghazni, 1152. 


[J&tan-Sfc ] 

The Extinction 
of the Race of 
Mahmhcl of 
Ghazni 


Mohammad 
Ghori, 1183, 


2. The Downfall of tho race of 2Sa3unM of Ghazni. 


I yet he achieved the ruin of his race by an act of 
treachery. Kuib-ud-din Sur, the Prince of Ghor, m 
the hills east of Herat, had married Beiram’ s daughter 
j Borne quarrel arose, and Beiram murdered his son-m- 
2a w. The result was a war, in which AllcL-ud-din Ghori, 
a brother of the murdered prince, took Q-hazni, and 
gave it up for seven days to his victorious army, by 
whom it was utterly devastated. His name is thus 
handed down to us among those of the ruthless de- 
stroyers and scourges of the world. “ Burner of +he 
world ” is his title m history. 

Beiram fled toward India, but died broken-hearted on 
his journey. His son Xhusru and his grandson EMsrft 
Malik reigned m Labor to 1186 ; when, with the latter, 
the race of Sahaktegin became extinct. 

Hrae princes of this family may he reckoned as, in some sense, 
rulers oi a part of India. 


PAET EL— Muhammad op Gh6b, AJD. 1186-1206. 

SECOND DYNASTY : TEE GH6BIANS. 

II. § 16. XMsrft Malik, the last of the Ghaznlvides, 
was dethroned and put to death by a nephew of the 
destroyer of Ghazni, whose name was Shahab-ud-din or 
Muhammad Ghori , the first and last of his family that 
ruled in India. This “ soldier of fortune,” a man of 
undaunted courage and irresistible energy, was the real 
founder of the Muhammadan dominion m Hindustan. 

After his conquest of Labor in 1186, he had still to 
conquer the Bajput princes of India. These were 
chivalrous and enthusiastic, but disunited and in many 
things frivolous. (Comp. ch. x. § 24-27.) 




a Fan An dynasties. 

*£h* wax* of of GJi6r 

llmW*n Pr nr hid t*J if 44 lit t ml<r tb» 

sw n otto ir ot t\u j rin m *1 Th» Kii m * D if i 

ot thr I» ni *r» t if# <2 1 J > K nj f » IP 

( * * il tr* f * f j Fit K itt «r « t i K u a 

! ( J j r I h* L iglu t < 1 h t # *■ it 1 * v » i * \\ t 

At»I» Jw }% I 11 ir i ill O 1 * 

P n la ud u\rVnMv K ji h f 1 r r * * 

i 5 ud Mat Ud Hull imi* * ’ t 1 1 1 1 1 

th< r ](«i 1 < r 




wu* r* a 
k\ ns4 


a r j n 


T IT l ^S* 
. * ^ 


j #With this jnna, who «hMi Put if * *n i . 

rv Pi* 'flniimlmipbt ] *h * m 4 uM f tu ft 1 
| P T j> 1, Hid ^mhitial »< mj 1 U mi* if hi 11 1 Ih u ' tr 

tl in t ini I i ii r Wn , 1 ut 'ii* ii ** 1 * iit h i in f!«^ d * 

* m , 'I H 1 1 nu in* t i a 1 * 1 * 1 4 n * u« 

I 1 mks >f Mu ir k a it ii * * 1 *r 1 M ♦ 1 1 * \ ♦, 

Ixhuu Tu M w n tnd Kuuuj 1 * u I * i \ l hlu *'■»*** 

Mnous, m IPrithwiRim lun^n u 4 n mi, m am un» 1 
in*< Id blood Ajmti w a th* n t d * n «unt u w <1 aid j 14 y 
it«* inhibiting wArt <ith*r *dui a* h id m u?im s \* 
Mulkiimnud aft#r this wait bui *> tu tnham, i * 4 / \ aa?*» 

Kuth*ud-din, who lud b<en luf% nliv , is hn vi *r > * * 

H*‘ returned the next y» ar, d* t» at* d dia* u f, 4 U» 1 r 

RathAr ItAja of Kanaa], an#l t*;ok Ksiiauj aud \U u«ii4 4 iuuj tnkm 
Tims Ml the second groat Rajput ptat* 
f liif R it hors ltd to Mar%ar,wh< r* tLur d» m» ndui 4 ^ * 
j 3 rugaod The conquest of Uujar It, 0 id h f'« uM i 1 ^ * 

| and Bahar soon follow* d , and befor<» th* d* ith t 
Muhammad m 1206, there was a s# ttlf d Muhannn id m 
dominion over nearly the whole of Hindustan, u<*|t 
M&lwl 

He was assassinated hya band of Oakl irs, 1 wild J *}* 
tnbe having their home m the mountains north ot the t,hir, 1 00 . 
Panj4b, and who had been subjected by him With] 
him Indian history ceases to have any connution with 
the (3-fa6rt dynasty. He is reckoned as the first 
Muhammadan king of Delhi 
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CH n. §17, 18. 

A.D. 1206 . 


BhSjaRAja of 
Ujem, 


XIX. Kutb-ud-dla founds the slave dynasty. 


§ 39. If was about this time tlut the celebrated Bhoja Raja died in 
Ojein (Ch i 4-23 ) Hia grardsoa was taaen prisoner, and the country 
conuum.& by the Cbalukja Rija of Gujarat, but it soon regained its inde- 
pendence. 

M&dh'itdrhdna, who founded a sect of Vaishnav n, whose great temple 
is at Gdapi, *a Tainva, a little north of Mangalux, was bom in a.d. 1199. 


Katb-ud-dbx. 
The slates of 
the Ghonans. 


Or Edcmz. 


=The pole-star 
of the faith. 


(Delth, or 
l)ilh ] 

1206. 


The Mukam- 
nndau power 
advances step 
by step. 


The fortunes of 
I)t Ihi, 120Gto 
ib>8. 


PAET IY. — The Slave-Kings, A.D. 1206-1288.1 

THE THIRD I. V NA&T OP AFGHANS. 

m. § is. Muhammad of Gh*r, having no sons, was 
in the habit of training, and in fact adopting, young 
Tnrki slaves taken in war, who wore ohi< iiy of noble 
extraction, and of promoting them to offices of trust. 
This was a common practice with other Muhammadan 
rulers also, and gave to the numerous dynasties of 
u Slave kings.” Muhammad’s nephew, Mahmud, was 
| his nominal successor ; but EUoz, one of these slaves, 

| seized on Kabul and Kandahar, while another of them, 
KuTB-irn-niN, retained po*sc*sion of Delhi and the 
provinces subject to U H> is thus the first Muham- 
madan Emperor of Delhi, and the founder of the Slave 
dynasty of Indian rulers. 

It ha* taken tivn (nit nut s to ad ranee the Muhammadan power 
from Ghazni to Labor, and from LdhOr to Delhi The Indian 
kingdom has honecfoith only an occasional and accidental connec- 
tion tilth the count lies be/und the Sulaiman mountains. 

Driui, the renowned In dram vshta, now for the first time made the 
metiopfhs of a Muhammad ii kingdom, has since been occupied b> fangs 
ut » « a ent irely distim t trun m fli .one individuals have iceeived the title 
of supreme rulei mit , thou 'll * 1 1 tun of rhese had nothing but the name of 
sovereign wlido, ot the «o tided kings, tueni* -oat. were deposed, or mur- 
dered The city has been once backed by a Total, and once by a Persian ; 
twice occupied by the Abdah , tor toity years it was under the entire control 
of the Mtiiuatta<< , from 1*01 it ]«»«. teen subject to the British ; and. finally, 
becoming the *c< no of an atiocious massacre, and the centre of a rebellion, 
it has been made an appendage of the Fanjab. 
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Xsutta ill 1206, when Belial became the capital of a ftf AF IT I IS 

Mtx&ammfi&iwa Empire, i o 1200* 

| 19 . As a.i>. 12<i6 is ill us a great aera in In1nii*HeynurA». 
h’st jry, it is deMrible to take a %urvi v of ♦a* 1 v * In de 
t'omtry at that peinl. 

(1 ) BENGih ASD (Uh\IK — T1v‘1o]h< 1 \J*ll 1 ilZ'iU 

without a struutrlo, to BtLhh.ir Khi ji, i of ******* io1108 

Kutb-ucUlia. He n moved th» uptal ironist H ih 

flour (or L&khnautiJ, then u place of vast * xt* ut l'n 'Vmp *-h m 

king of Bengal at tin time wis Likdmun hi na 

(Oh, i, § 22.) These piovin * s nevir made in dr» m| t 

n#after days to «hake off th* Muhammad in j k th 

imposed upon them. Their next goat ilnii/** vms in 

1765. fCh. ix. § 28 ) 


CHAP IT 


I ( 2 ) Mlnwl was ddl mhpenhiit. (5 17) ft wh aoaw*. 
I not subdued by the Mil mini elm* iiH 12dl, \lien 
| Altamsk annexed it to lied * ( ^ > 


j (3) The Xwt e, K w u j f ind I>ki hi km sinus li .d HmIuIk*#* I 
| been entirely subdied, 16 ) Wall Pi if i ft fJiuHn n * f 

chivalry ot those knt plon st< tik i to di» lit i*e 

remained under the Mustlman> till fh»j t me mi hr* 

Christian England. 

f4.) A^kalwIra, * ipital of finjirlt, had biee a nn mpu*t I 
,f tW in 1196 (§11 1 bv Mtihamuud Uhon P u is s t tf nt 
hiidlly destroyed by Ada the San : murv ( $ >J ) * y ^ 1 

(5.) The Btlbtfa Haj is mre at l bum* loaben 

Samudra, and the Amlhru, at VVaringa.1 <<’h. n . 

§~9~12.) These divided f h» South of India. t (b, x&§& 

(6.) A race allied to the Btlhilas had just t stablidn d 
their dominion at Dtfxjiri. (t‘h iv. § II, 15, \n $ 2 } 

(7.) Sind was held by KAsir-u l-dln, another slave, hinA m im 
had married a sister of Kutb, and nho now ruled as lus 
viceroy. (§ 23.) j 
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CHAP.IL §19. 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 

SIX. Genealogical' table of Slave Muffs, 


GENEAXOGIOAL TABLE OF THE DYNASTY OF SLAVE 

KINGS. 

[From the second to tho eleventh Muhammadan King of Delhi.] 

(Oh. ii. § 18-30.) 

I. Kutb-ud-D!n Eibak,# 

Founder of the Slave dynasty, the first indepiruUnt Muhammadan ruler of 
Delhi. Viceroy, 1193-1206; independent, 1206-1210. 


II. Ae am. 
1210. 
(1 year.) 


Daughter==III. Altamsh. 

1211-1236. 


IV. KoKN-tro-DiN V. KazIa Begum. (Son) VI. Moiz-ud-dIn Daughter= 
1236. (7 months.) 1236-1239. —7- Beiram. IX. Gheiaz-ud- 


1. 


_(3 years 6 months.) 


1239-1241. d!n Balban. 
(2 years 2 months). 1266-3 286. 


VII. Alla-t7d-d2n Masait). 

1241-1244. 

(4 years.) 

TIH. NAsir-ud-d!n MahmOd. Eager! or 

1244-1266. Bakahea Khan, 

Viceroy of Beng&L 


X. Kei Kobad. 
1286-1288. 


An infant son, murdered by 
JaUI-ud-din. 

Memoranda j— » 

1. This dynasty lasted eighty -two years. 

2. Kxjtb, his son •in-law, Aliamse, and Balban, Altamsh's son-in-law, 
were all slaves. 

3. During this period India happily escaped the destruction that befell Cen- 
tral and Western Asia from the Mogul hordes under Genghiz (Changiz) Kh&n. 

4. Events op the Thirteenth Century:— John Lackland, 1199-1216; 
Henry HI., 1272; Edward I, 1307; Magna Charter; Simon de Montfort; 
Conquest of Wales ; Crusades ; Guelfs and GhibeHines ; Hanseatic League ; 
Karoo Polo, the traveller. 


'= Broken finger (Aibax). 
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H 

in. Slave Zings of Sadia, 3 200-4288, 

HI TX r 21*" 

a i> saio, if, 

1 * 


§ 20. Hutb ruled about twenty year* as vie r^y, and 
four years indopt ndenfly alter tile "death <»f Ghorl, He 
was a great warrior, to Iih « 1 4 t and J 

faithful to his ma iter, lbs g*n» rooty mind ] o^dt 
into a proverb. » 

The lofty Kutb Minar in Delhi pr> h nes his i«< nu n . 

* 

§ 21, His sou Aram rub d f< r * no 5 ear, and vu« d »• 4 
throned by Altamh. He Mas a tk rub r f an I hn \P 
viceroys everywhere ubeih d ag. m 4 him. 


§ 22. Alfamth the greatest of the dynasty, was a ... *n 
slave of Kutb, who lud given him his daughter m uk 9 * 
iflirmge. lie rugned from a i>. 1211 to 1 240. Hih> 
real n inte was Shams-iid-dm. 

Albtmh >igniJi< * w/ty, that bung the number of 
tomamspaid tor bun by Kutb. 

It w i* in 1237 that the alarm rewhod India of IhoUmpnjrf/ Zhin, 
adv tnee of the Moguls uii<h*r Uln ngi/ Khan, who h id | 

gamed ihe supremacy over ail tie Titar tribes, and m 
3210 was acknowledged Khan ot the* Tatars from the 
wall of China to the Volga lie overran all Central 
and Western Asia, and in Iih course overthrew Muham- 
mad, the Sultan of Kharism, who had slam his am* 1 
bassadors Muhammad's son, Jalnl-ud-din, contested 
everv inch of ground with the Moguls, until driven to *» w uf B*uni j 
the Indus. He there fought a great battle, and, h mg 
defeated, took refuge in India. Altamsh courteously 
but firmly refused by protecting him to afford to 
Gbengiz Khan a pretest for invading India. Thus, for Thtwimim* 
the time, India escaped the rivages of the Moguls, wlnivm*™ 
These attacks were, however, constantly repeated, till 
they became successful in 1*326. 

§ 23. Altamsh now subdued Nasir-ud-dln and 
Gheiaz-ud-din, a successor of Bhakf iy&r Khiij t, w ho had 3 $ j 
made themselves independent in Smd and Bengal. I 


Uh»>njri/ KOln, 
Ltl7 

ti feutp « 1 


(h?nrtm or 
kh t h« an- 
ti* it ( Ittwimn, 

js w otmkti) 


The irl m con- 
duct of Altamsh 
mim India 
from a Jfogai 
ioraskm. 
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CEL n. §24-27. 
A.D. 1231 , 41 . 


in. The Slave dynasty, 1206 - 1233 . 


1231 . 


His death in 

me. 


He also reduced Bin tamb or in E&jput&na, Mandu, 
Gwalior, and tfjein ; and subdued Chahar D&va, Baja 
of Marwar, who was now the chief of the Hindu princes. 
With these victories he completed the subjugation of 
Hindustan. He received investiture from the Khalif 
of Baghdad. He died in 1236. 


rv. 

Ruka-ud-din, 

1236. 


§ 24. BuJcn-tid-dm succeeded his father, and was 
deposed in seven months by his sister Eazia. He was 
licentious, cruel, and imbecile. • 


w. 

RaziA Begum, 
1236-1239. 
Sixth Muham- 
madan ruler of 
Delhi. 


1236 . 


§ 25. Bazta Begum was a beautiful and well-educated 
woman, and an energetic and skilful ruler. She is 
remarkable as the only female who has personally ruled 
in Delhi. Nur Jehan’s name was added to that of her 
husband’s on the coins (iii, § 7) ; and Queen Victoria 
is “ Empress of India ” ; but Eazia was the only queen 
that ever actually occupied the throne of the Indian 
‘empire. Dressed in a tunic and cap like a man, she sat 
daily administering j ustice. Her fondness for favourites 
marred the effect of her virtues and talents. A Turki 
chief called Altunia rebelled, defeated her, and took 
her prisoner. She won over her captor, and married 
him; but the nobles carried on the civil war, which 
ended in the defeat and death of herself and her hus- 
band. She reigned three years and six months. India 
was now a prey to rapine, full of rebellions, reduced 
almost to desolation. 


Beiram, 

1239-1241. 


§ 26. Beiram, her brother, a weak and cruel man, 
succeeded. The Moguls now invaded Lahor, and he 
was imprisoned and slain by his owu soldiers, after a 
reign of two years and two months. 


m 

MasAud ITT. . 
1241-1244. 


§ 27. Masaud, son of Eukn-ui-din, succeeded. Two 
invasions of the Moguls were repelled in this reign. 
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. Thu Slave dynasty. Saltan. 


He was cruel and licentious, and was deposed after a 
reign of four years. 

§28. H&sir-ud-dm Mahmud was a grandson of Al- 
t&msh, aajd was of retired and studious habits. Affairs 1 
were left in the hands of a Turk! slave of Aitamsh, 
called Gheiaz-ud-din Balban, who had married an aunt 
of the emperor, and whose daughter Mahmud himself 
liad married. The emperor led the life of a dervish, 
and defrayed all his personal expenses by copying 
books. He kept no servant, and the queen performed 
all the duties of the household. j 

The invasions of the Moguls continued, hut were j 
successfully repelled. Various Hindu chiefs had re- 
belled during the late reigns ; these were again reduced 
to obedience, and especially the Baja of Narwar 23) 
was overthrown. 

An embassy was sent by Hulfiku Khan, grandson of 
Ghengiz Khan, tnd the destroyer of the Baghdad 
Khalifate, to Mahmud’s court. It was received with i 
great pomp. Mahmftd died in 1266, after a prosperous 
reign of more than twenty years. j 


ch. n § 28, 20 . 
a 0 . 1241 , 66 . 


TV Tv <st of f ho 
d> uajtv, otfcea 
called Mifcm&d 


vm. 

Mahmud II., 

12 tt-1206. 

Moguls dp» 
^oat^d 

licbela subdued. 


Embassy from 

th< Mogul 
Chief. 


Doa*hofXteir- 
nd-dm Mah- 
mud, 1260. 


§ 29. Balkan (or Balin) succeeded, having long pos- ix 
scssed all the kingly power. Originally a slave, he had, 12CtJ ~ 
in the reign of Aitamsh, entered into a covenant of < Tho Slaves* 
mutual support with forty other slaves, who rose, most compac * 
of them, to high stations. He now put most of these 
to death* placed none but the highly- bora in positions 
of trust, and in every act of his government manifested 
a selfish and narrow mind, 

Many kings, driven from their kingdoms by the Kings in exile. 
Moguls, took refuge at this time in Delhi. 

Prince Muhammad, his eldest son, was a great patron Literary 
of literature. Amir EMsru, a Persian poet, resided at chaxacte3f8 ‘ 
his court, and Sadi, the greatest of Persian authors, 
sent him a copy of his works. 


5 
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CHAP n §30. 

AD 1266 , 88 . 


£11. The Slave dynasty. Balkan. Kei Kobad. 


Insurrections in 
Iia jpiltona and 
JBengal. 


Deatu of the 
Heir-apparent. 


Mewat was, as usual, in a state of disorder and insur- 
rection. To quell this, B&lban is said to have slain 
100,000 men. He also wisely cleared it of forests, and 
thus laid it open to cultivation. A revolt in Bengal* 
made by Tugluul, the governor, was also crushed. 

The great misforuun^ of Balban’S life was the death 
of Muhammad, the heir-apparent, who fell in opposing 
an irruption of the Moguls into his vice-royalty of the 
PanpYb. BJban died of grief in his eightieth year. " 
He has been the subject of excessive praise and 
blame from differing writers. 


Disputed suc- 
cession. 


X. 

Kei Hobart, 

12S6-1288. 

IKai&abad.] 


The eril Vazir. 

Meets Ids 
father. 


DeaCiof Kei 
Kobad, 1288, 


3 30. Balban’s second son was Baghra (or Bakarra) 
KMn, Viceroy of Bengal, to whom, in fact, independent 
powers had been given. The late king had appointed 
Kei Khusru, son of Prince Muhammad, his heir ; but 
the Omrahs, to avoid a civil war, placed Kei Kobad, 
son of Baerhra Khan, on the throne, while Khusru went 
to his father’s government of Multan. 

Kei Kobad ^ as eighteen year*, of age at his accession, 
and was entirely under th* influence of his Vazir, Ni- 
zam-ud-din, who encouraged him in every vice. Aiming 
at the throne, he procured the assassination of Kei 
Khusru. Baghia Khan, hearing of the state of affairs, 
inarched with an army from Bengal to rescue his son 
from the influence of the crafty Vazir. Kizam-ud-din 
induced the king to go forth to oppose his father ; and, 
when the latter insisted on an interview with his son, 
imposed upon him so many humiliating ceremonies, that 
the old man burst into tears. Kei Kobad, overcome at 
the sight of his weeping father, sprang from the throne, 
and embraced him. Though a reconciliation thus took 
place between the father and the son, Baghra Khan 
found that he could not combat the influence of the 
infamous NLsam-ud-din, and soon returned to Bengal. 
Eei Kobad plunged anew into debaucheries, which 
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XXX. The Slave U/x. t it** Th< IlhUjia, Tlrnt J&vaiifm 
of fo<* pal liuu. 


t H\y ! 

* iaso,r», 


i ended a* w i< L oi ; d i Air i* .v 4 i * ! s 

d* *urn,s o* iViiniusi r i< * ium ti him ' { * « *n * 

{ *»ui was how It is*i ai U 1 *»\ J nwl* J 1 

I 13 it* iriulp 'l.ii , ti ]*i" 

I The* cult l la * hi t t tr*f »j th uni* t 

</ Gh r • 


*• a 
i 


HAJtf V —Till, i u5r Khhi' , A l> liV 1 >*>, 

{ * 

THU i' r till M .H1N , 

IV. 5 3L / W o/-d i A/*[f , 1 * o v *h *jt 4 v 

tin* founder of tin* next rUnadv u Vtduu kn *■, in < ^ 

tin* twcHth Muhammadan Lag » t ih'in 11 * *np« 1 

postd to have put t< dt ith t It* ml, u«t m»ii oi K, « K »| 1 1 14 ' 

and thou, with afleft d t»iu<tan<*s ( ^ h i v * m i t»* 
throne. No other <*nm« lshud tnlus* Img < it* , i a* 
d< generating mio wtakamH, was ih* hu atunt i 
} his government. Invasions of tin Moduli t into* v * 

At d r {'< 11* d, as in th** f mu r reiguH 

1 l Chief t \ * 111 of fin It I/ll 1 eW M*t% » ♦* 'tr t t 155*04. 
of the lUkf in h\ ii* ieph v Am-tid *ia hh m V" 
gnvemoi oi k rrah rftftii,g o it with v **i » e , * 

i hoi the imaihr <**• ^»d Jn N* rhudun, and j,** *« m \ * 

laogiri, where hVim ih » hie Join*, i [ rai e ot *r* i* ** u 
power and uiHuenee, \us reigum * II* **a tU » nlu 1 ii i 
tin* Hindu pnno* IV s] oil t ik» n u u imn* . ,rd 
a krge ransom was pud hi lh*> li»n M’h n I » i* } 

This was just a coni nr v ilhr uu hifti** d i in diMt f 4 4 

which gave tVGlmrniiS »* k*liu T, d , * 

AHa-nd-din also took and uu i »si I li * 
j On his return, win* h pint r n d mho *{ i 

le*s than a mold]*, a u>Ui*v» t * ),*» * d vmh* ! u* *i « ^ 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


CHAP II § 33 

a d 1317 , 21 


(Compaie 
EtlxUi td tlie 
'Unre.tdj, and 
the Danefa. ) 


Kaf&r’s per- 
nicious in- 
fluence. 


AIM is poisoned, 
1317. 

His mixed cha- 
racter. 


Hia sayings. 


m. 

Mnbfink Kh,il)j. 


K&fflr's death. 


KMsr&KhaJi, 


IV, The Fourth Afghan dynasty. The Khiljis. SJlA-ud-din. 


u sangumarv ” acts*. There was a great multitude of 
Mogul concerts in his pay. These he suddenly dis- 
missed ; and, on their raising a disturbance, he caused 
15,000 of them to be massacred, and their families sold 
as slaves 

flO.) Kaffir now acquired absolute power over Alla's 
mmd, 'which, as well as his body, was giving -fra y under 
the influence of habitual intemperance. He became 
jealous of e\ory one, imprisoned his queen and his two 
eldest sons, and caused his brother Alaf Khan, and h^s 
great general Alp Khan, to be murdered. Rebellions 
broke out, and in the midst of these Kafur hastened 
the king’s death by poison. 

(11.) Alla was not without genius ; but his want of 
mental discipline and judgment led him into the wildest 1 
schemes. He sometimes contemplated proclaiming him- 
self a second Muhammad ; and, at other times, aimed 
at universal conquest, and assumed the title of the 
second Alexander. His character reminds us, in some 
aspects, of Haidar All ; and, in others, of Tippu, his 
son. 

Two of his sayings are recorded : — “ Religion has no 
connection with cml government, but is only the busi- 
ness, or rather amusement, of civil life ; ” and “ The 
will of a wise prince is better than the opinions of 
variable bodies of men.” 

§ 33. Kafur now placed the youngest son of Alla, an 
infant, named Omar, on the throne. He then blinded 
the two eldest sons of Alla, and sent assassins to 
murder hf ubarik, the third son. But Mubarik gained 
over the tony, put Kafur to death, and ascended the 
throne. His first acts were to put out the eyes of his 
infant brother, and to murder the officers to whom he 
was indebted for his own preservation. He then made 
Khusru Khan, a converted Farwaxi slave from Gujarat, 
his Yazir. 


f 
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V. Tke Pxfth AfgWn dynasty. House of T'lg&Mk. i r f \1 V \ 

QUexiLz-uU-dm t. 4 1321 f S 

His irst nifiviri -» w*r» iin^ «r«nK H* , » Ms 7- 

]?,000 persons mipnM»n»*1 1 \ hi <i f h»r, uj / *<, >, *♦ 

undo the <■ fft< is oi his allot* n* „ ts. 

J He tin n man hid to In Ihkh n sh/ I f *d, * 1 

I rebellious smi-an-law oi Ham IK », md thv* 1 im di» 

The remainder t £ in* f< j*m * u ut ju u r> ik M f 
debaueherii s, 

KhuHrii, m whose bauds ail powi r wa > j i u d, n 1 1 v * 

a successful ivpeditmn to Mtldhtr, r*tiun* l w * t jk< «, 

abundant spoil to iVlhi, «i*mssiq it* d hit nu t< r, ml <> . i« 
exterminated hr, whol< fanuh. 

1 Thus ]** risln I 1 1 7 1 i>t <t tin Klulji family, ait* j t v *> ' ^ 

dominion in D< liu <f thuH-tluio uus (Tioiu 12 m 1 * „ 

j to 1821.) 


I PART VI,— The Hoc sn ot Tr .in vk, \ Ip 1 H 2 MM 2 * 

1 

1 

THE FlI TH IMJ*N DIM IY, 

V. § 34 . Tin minimus K 1 j 1 . m IT | to n *1 f 
death by Ghi iaz-i n-oi\ l u» vs, th \< "m t t j * • 11 
. Panjab, who b) um\« isd << in ut ^ uh i tin *'w 01 

Ho was the son of a TitrU shv* ot Bid in l*v 
j of the Jut tribe. The min, as 1*. moallv *4 
, such revolution », wer< tin \ in* t uMiuiifii 4 ot l < 
t ole v iti on ; but, as no Miigh mimbiroi tin 1 v d S i. 

survived, the new ruler was sated ir *m tie a.i 1* > that 
1 generally attend a < lunge of d\ nasi v . 

Now came the expedition to T* imgiin 1, uud< r his hiii * , klA , 

Jftna Khan (or Jonah). (Oh. n. § lt > ) 1322 . 

The king himself at this tune paid a visit <0 Bengal, Bf,i ^ 38S 
which was still under Baghra Klu n '§ itO), miu if tvjmfOm* 
Balban, his old master, to examine into < oiupl&mts of j S'l r » /* 1 
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AFGEAN DYNASTIES. 


chap n § as, 

1325, 47. 


V, JUna Khkn Tnglilak, or Sultan Muhammad XXX., 
the magnif cent madman. 


His death, 1325. 


oppression. The venerable viceroy, who had outlived 
the whole &) nasty that supplanted his own family in 
Delhi, was confirmed in his authority ; and the royal 
umbrella itf^s lormally conceded to him by the son of 
his father slave ! 

On Ins return the emperor met wdh his death by 
the fall of a magnificent pavilion, erected for him by 
his son Juna, whose* opportune absence threw upon him 
a grave suspicion of being the contriver of his father’s 
death. 


ii. 

Jima l£twn 
Tutjhlak, 1325. 


His- character. 


Inconsistent. 


He buys off tlic 
H 


H * expedition 
into tbe 
Dakiiau. 

1326. 
Invasion of 
B( rsu 

At cemptod in- 
vasion ot Clima. 


■Meddles with 
^the currency. 


§ 36. dena, on his accession, assumed the title of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak; and is regarded as the 
nineteenth Muhammadan kmg of Delhi. 

He was a prince of unri\ ailed munificence; eloquent, 
accomplished, learned in Arabic, Persian, Greek philo- 
sophy, mat In mafic s, and plivsital science. He was a 
strut Muht itimuLai, moral, brave, and energetic. Yet 
his wild s< h< mes, ami ln> general conduct as a ruler, 
show him Lo us rather m the light of one insane, than 
as a man possessed of these -various excellences and 
accomplishments. 

(1 ) fits first tut was (after the manner of Ethelred 
the Unreadv ; to lm\ off the Moguls, who Lad as usual 
invaded tin* Pan jab. 

(*2.j He then made an expedition into the Dukhan, 
which for the time lie reduced to order. 

(3.) His next plan was to invade Persia; but his 
vast army was disbanded after the consumption of all 
his treasure. 

(I ) Ho then projected the conquest of China, whose 
spoils were to replenish his coffers. A hundred thou- 
sand men marched across the Himalayas; but attacked 
by the Chinese, and worn out with fatigue and famine, 
hardly a man returned. 

(5.) He then strove to introduce copper tokens, as 
an approach to a paper currency, which he had heard of 
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I AFGffA y h YXAWim. 



V jf’iaa &**an Trgltitvk. or SUtou Ko&^mmw XXX. 


i.H 4 i\XI *V. 
■* o 18*7, a, 


a* eviidwg in 1 limn. But as In* " v ri*u* m* wa in* 1 

solvent, this, of »ouns nrth a ! »d f*. In* mi* * m*' ’ 

]urn«sm**Tit- and to the *idb •m*' *>f h \ ' 

01) When the ptople, dm* u t *1* mwu It In »* » 

dons, tied to the woods, ho more 0. u* f h n oV*I< n d nut '* 
his troops and hunted t bon down, thus xt« miniating 
the inhabitants of large* dist re i*. 

(?,) At this thno J&ngal rebelled, and minum 1 a»- t J 
dependent until the aecessum of Shir Shah* (On. lit. **' 

i*) 

H) Now also aros»* that eeM>rtb»d rebellion in On* *' ul * n j 
iarat whnhbd ft* the estabbshrnenf of Oh* Biihmam * * **' 1 ' 
s \n j*l a i ; o fin iUkhau Tin U* v» mor of MAIwa hid , 

I tn i<ler*m.h masst r»d fod T Mb , mi I Amir*, whitilht » 
j remaneb r rob ltd, f > 4 r*iug* m On (Midi tiro ini' 

I lu uIcmm minion emse with other Mi gul Anm »Unr* The 
king m person went against On in, d< h*thd tin in, and ( 

shut them upin Oauhtlabad; hut u*h suddenly r>* »lbd 
to Gujarat by tidings <d toon ainoua disturb fn»*n 
there* 

His departure wjh tho mon.il f »r a ir* w rdrooi tin '«**** in* *« 
iMkluui. Tho insurgents had pn lewmd Ifchtti n 1 Khun }Vaia, /* 

On u* Lmg; but bo, fn ling hit in it* lit v to < nmau i <n l 

sub critical tixues, r< sigiud in Uvmit ni /*dhr hi iti ' 

(V)u it . j k >00 

Ok) *T nn i Khan (or Rnlt'rt Mo ha nan id i wb * I id [' JWu* 
punned On* Guj tr.il rebi Is i< but* i *n Sin 1 . I *h n» *V‘‘ > * 

ii Ub>l, after d ro.t f *ut tw*uH - o * * 

llisdeithwiH ,nuv*d, h m Out * l On 1 o» i 0 »o* 

L, by toting fish to txccw, 

(10.) One of his manj fnaU tua Oj* iti*iujt h 
transfer the seat of empire from Ik Hit b lu da* «o*bt i?%‘ ? a4j»a* \t 
He (‘omptdled the people of Dehh to im/rd» to the bo^rm. 
now eapit a!, and many thmisinds peri .1. I .n Has *munn 
attempt, which was afterwards ubundo* < i . 

(1L) Another whim of hw was to prm or* a i*iniir«| 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


Ibn JBatuta. 


His history. 


! nr. 

I Feroz Tugblak, 
I 1331-1388. 


Embassies. 


Great public 
worts. 


nr. 

Gbeiaz-ud-dln 

II 

V 

Abu-bekr, 1389. 
71 . 

NjsnMld-diZL 

1390-1394. 


V. Feroz Tughlak. 


mation of his title to the kingdom from the nominal 
Khalif of Egypt, who now was looked upon as the head 
of Islam. On obtaining this, he struck out from the 
records of the kingdom the names of all his predecessors. 

(12.) In 1341, a traveller from Tanjiers, Ibn JBatuta , 
visited Delhi. He was received with great respect, and 
appointed to the office of judges by the king. Seeing, 
however, some evidences of Muhammad’s capricious and 
cruel temper, he resigned his office. The king, without 
taking offence, attached him to an embassy to China, 
and thus honourably dismissed him. His accounts of 
Indian affairs are highly interesting. 

§ 37. Juna Khan, or Muhammad III., was succeeded 
bv his nephew Fernz-ud-dm Tughlah, who reigned from 
1351 to 1388, when he died at the age of ninety, ten 
years before the invasion of India by Teimur. 

He received embassies from both Bengal and the 
Dakhan, thus acknowledging the independence of those 
! provinces. 

His reign was marked by a course of humane and 
liberal legislation. He greatly promoted the erection 
of public works of every kind ; the most important of 
these being the canal that goes by his name, running 
from the head-waters of the Jamna to Hissar. Feroz- 
pur, near the Satlaj, was founded by him. 

§ 38. He was succeeded by his grandsons, Gheidz~ud~ 
din and Abv-behr, who reigned for five months and one 
month respectively. Both were deposed, and the former 
murdered. 

Then Nd$ir~itd-din Tughlah , eldest son of Feroz, who 
had assisted in the government in his father’s time, 
and had been expelled for mismanagement, returned 
and dethroned his nephew. He reigned from 1390 to 
1894. 
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V. Mahm&l Tughlak. 

! nr n * * 4i. 

’ Ait 1401. 


His son Humityun succeeded him, but died at the r*>nUt*? nw* 
end of forty-five days, and another brother, Mahmud u,Uim * 
Tughlak, ascended the throne in 1 3D L 

§ 39. Mahmud was a child, and was the most insi vn 
nificant of the whol# scries. His nominal r» ign i i d* d 
till 1412 A..n. ; but, before that time, Ik* knjl < ft t uu ’ 1 

Delhi had in fart turned to exht. Four proun^M hid J 

rebelled— Mttlwil, Gujarat, Karulesh, and Jounpur 
Delhi itself was torn with civil strife. 1 

The Dukhan was wasted by a terrible famine, < dhd 1 

by the natives Durgii Devi, which Listed tut hi year** 
from 139*>. 1 ' I 

In the mbhl of all came the Tatar* hit f T h turl>w tn vii* * 

(Tamerlane, Tm «< tV the Lure » ; laid fhiuhedai» wi*t* u * ’ u » lr * , 

and wan declared Km}* ror of D» Ihi. His mu, Fir 
Muhammad, took Ooch and Multan, lei*?, f 

§40. The tempomn mdipenleuo of M alua dit** ^ ** **. i*'i 
trom about A.n. 1401. hddvvu Khali Glmr w<*» K 
first king. He was sum tiled l»\ lit unm * i Hudnn.M 
flhfirl fIW>*14m lie built Maud a whs, run* 
attest its former extent and ^rtnde ir, an J ri in* \* d tie 
capital from Dbdr, where ILtja Hhoji bid U\ d t» to 
that place. (Oh. i. $ 23.) G‘ont} <L m J i r th* 
history of Media Uai j This king loin w»is aem u 1 bv 
Bahadur Sliah ot Gujarat in l.V2d-lfeU. « . II , 

In 1100 KAna Khumbo of M« * u <mu|uuol Ut* K>ra<t '*1 W U % ,ii 1 
Gujur.it, and i ru t« 4 the Jays Htaud a, or j dUr of vu it ry, at » he r £ ♦ 
ch, m § ,1 (14) 

§41. Gujarat became independent in the ynir 1391 <Juani,mi, 
under Mu'/afiir Shah. He was continually at war with a*, j 

Malwa. In 1398, on Teimur’a invasion, Mahmud 5 ' 

Tughlak fled to GujariU, but was ill received. From * 
thence he went to Millwl 

Muzaflir’s grandson was Ahmed Shah (1410* 1459b Aimuni <*nb of 
who built Ahmednagar and Ahmedabfid, He was con- i41 * 
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7* . 


CH. n § 42, 43. 

a.d 1399 - 
1450 . 


7. Taimiir tlw T&tar, 1398. 


tizii:a!iy at war with the KsVjputs. Mahmud Begara 
sum f edwl to the mi one m 14^59 and reigned till 1511. 
lOimp eh. v A . § 10 ) 

Saha' l if Shah rein'd from 1526-1537. (Ch. vi. 
§ lo.) He conquered Mahva. (Comp. ch. ill. § 4.) 


Jounp&r (Jcm- 
p-di, fimuppor), 
1394-U7S 


(On the bankj 
of the Gumti, 
about 42 ir il<*& 
from Ben-irej a 


§ 42. J mm par wa® rendered independent by Khaja 
(or ifvajah) Jehfm (whose title was. Mahk- us -Shark, 
and whose (Hiwfi nas thence called the Sharki), "the 
Vazb’ of Mihux id Tii H i)Uk. Its territory extended 
ivm\ Kanauj north* wc 1 fj tiu- boundary of Bengal, 
and South Bihar ouUi-*as«. Phi 5 ? kingdom was u 
fotiunUble rival to Delhi, which city was twice besieged 
\ ) y its arm ies. T ts inde pi un lem o last vl from 139 1-1 174 
Llr&him Shlh Sharld, who succeeded in ilOi, greatly 
aggrindLed the kingdom, aud m his time the city 
became one of the finest in India. 


Taimflr, 1393 


Masncre hi 
Delhi, Decem- 
her 13. 


Mtrut. 

Hi ip^i^Tnilia, 
March 1 J) 


§ 43. Taimur greatly resembled Ghengiz Khan ; but 
unbkc him was a man of great intellect and very con- 
siderable learning. He was a Turk, and had subdued 
all Central and Western Asia. His chief cities were 
BokhA \ and Sa mark hand. His tomb is in the latter. 
He reached Delhi m I December, 1398. 

There he fir*t massacred all Ids prisoners above fifteen 
years of age, a vast multitude. Tie then gave up Delhi 
itself to indiscriminate pillage. This led to a general 
ma&sacre, which lasted five days, during which tho 
mouafer feasted, and enjoyed the sight. He then pro- 
ceeded to a inoaque to “ oiler up his sincere and humble 
tribute of praise to the Divine Majesty f ” He after- 
wards proceeded to Ml rut, where a like tragedy was 
aoh»d; a ud thence to Hirdwar and Jumna.; and so 
hit i m in, til mg with him an immense booty and an 
mmimeiu 1 < t i iul of slaves. 
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- - - — ♦ H U *&C, 

T. 71. 2nd of tho ***ugMa4e dynasty. X&s four Salads. a , I38fc~ 
. _ 1430. 

.§44. Delhi remained desolate for s >mt* hire ah* r 
Ms departure ; hut at length V'&ton l wa* mniuuU; 
restored, an<l died then in H 1 & , 

Nu*rit Khin, a n 4 *|>hnw * JP*r 7 > V) wn» sv*!* 0J 1 ? Mr* ur as t v 1 m i 
porji ‘rv some Imitf/vtr l Uacuhi * « ?tj *11 M « 

KIjuii, whr jgt tbi ffuki u**r 1 11 liH 1 1 <’ * Ur rl 

Tt mifir, Nu«rat Khun wbt^ti v* ulil>i l t« n 1 ju m li *r 
jKliin, and th® aulttn of J n uuj 1 wi» ti 1 * * « rfu hat •» viu 

wlul» *1 ey pottfei d® 1 % t-b »<* \\ *h 1 , #b#» f < 1 it Wtfuu * wo * m 
tunes In tin* power of the rot wii * ra«lmj» # >f t )* 1b*r til) 
tack to Delhi by DwiUh Kb m I 1 

'With him enjdeb thi TvonLAS mxAsn, whuh 
was the last of the daisies uf ib wx ail* i Sltm 
kings. 

j §45. Datlat KiAh Vhi This "‘liu f, ior hU in i jr* arT •»* 
months after I be <L ntli <>1 M i* timid t* t lined («»»v * mil 1 1 * 
of Delhi, without huw*v r msuimng the iremmit »*fj 
royalty, and coining money m the iume id hie late 
Fcrdz f§ 37 ) , but was tailed ui 1 114 by Khut Kh w f 
vi&iwy of the Pary&b. 


1 PART VII -Tin, Hmt% AJl 1U4-1&50. 

*1 hi iiAru mw tt. 

VI. J 48. The kooujsmaim. 1 r» m HU lV>ft Drib TwHms, 
was hold by four iuW-», wb i emit -m d in rurard ihi m* ! 

%dvu is Yus r>> softie Mo -ui Tiu\ 4* iml) jkhs* m d 
am te.ntir, bi \ ond t Lt 'ull»ol U< lie, Uukmmsd } 

i’Mir names were — 

(1.) Bern* Kiuzb Kh\k— U14-1481; who (on 
rat hei, his emdbrnt minister TAj-ul-inuik), mm just 
, and generous; and foi whom, when he died, all Delhi 
I wore black for three day 4; * 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


CHAP II §47. 
AD. 1450- 
1526. 


Tjtf Loins, 
1450-1526. 


I. 

Bthu r LodL 
U5> H88 
(Or U*lui,), 


. n 

Snouriun Lod! 
llbS-1518. 


[TV conquest 
ot GOauaUa, 
1102 J 


Till. TLe liodis. 


(2.) Seiad MubIrik — 1421-1435 ; who was benevo- 
lent, and of most amiable temper ; but was murdered 
by some Hindu assassins ; 

" (3.) Seiad Muhammad — 1435-1444; of whomnothing 
can be said but that he was a weak and dissolute prince, 
in whose reign, if reign it can be, called, there were 
continual tumults ; and 

(4.) Seiad Alla-ud-dIn — 1444-1450, or Alam Shall, 
who, driven out by Behlul Lodi, abdicated and live$ 
peacefully in Budaon. 


PAKT Till. — Thf Lonis, A.D. 1450-1526. 

THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

§ 47 . The three Kings or the House of Lod! — 
the last oi the Afghan dynast «es. 

The Lodis su re a povuihil family, and had excited 
the jealousy ot preceding kings. 

(1 ) BehlCl, a man oi immense vigour, had gained 
possession ot Sir hind and the Pan jab, and now drove 
Seiad Alla- ud-din Irom Dehli. He afterwards conquered 
Jaunpur, after twenty -six )ears of war. He reigned 
from 1450-1438. 

(2) His son, Sikander Lout, succeeded him, and 
reigned to 1518 He re-annexed Bahfir ; but the king- 
dom was noyv little more than a number of nearly 
independi ni ]>rm< ipalities. He fought against his 
brother Barhak, to whom Jaunpur had been assigned, 
and who strove to obtain the empire. 

Sikander vas in many respects an excellent and j 
accomplished prince; but a fierce persecutor of the j 
Hindus. 
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TO The Mis. Piaipat. 


rii n * i; y 
a i* 1518 


It was about this tune tbit R'm'n nl i «m «■ * Vai^b u<t ft v h» r 1m 1 1 
at Bauar^s , a little later, tn th< furat, tt i^u, iiv< d the r( i /nutr h a , wh j | 
taught tht unity of the Deity 

During this reign the Portuguese land* d nt Coin ut hr» a - 
(Oh. vi. § 2.) Sikander made Agra his < a pi tub 
(3.) His sun Ihrtthhn was unliL* his Uth* r lie id 
disgusted the chiefs by his inutrht mess an l f rm 11 v r * 1 m 1 * 

One of them, l)aulat Khan Lodi, gov rnor oi tie 
Panjab, called in Sultan Biber, the TaUr mbr 01 imm* * 
Kabul; who took Labor, burnt the city, and then ad- 
vanced on Delhi with an arm) of 12,000 men II ralaui v * 

met him at PAnipat with a mui’h larger army , but ,** T , l 
was killed in the battle, which ended in the oomph te ^ * vv tr i 
triumph of Bab<>r. , lhJ “ i 

About this turn hurt the celebrah d 1 DWfc A ?4r> », who Inf- d i #d > 
the worship of Bila Gopida, tbo infa d Kr sh i, aud y|r« a i hi a d *i m* * 
as far as Vyajtmiurar 

§ 48 . Thus ended the dynasties of the Afghans, n«en i **i» 
(Turks or Tatars), who, under differ* lit names, had 11 

rjiled a large portion of Hindustan, making Dflhi or J 
Agra, the seao of government, for 32U vears, (l2tKJ~ 1 
1526.) 

About the same time the great Bahminl kingdom of KaltCurga was brulw n Th« ¥U! h t 
up into five parts, (Ch. it, § 21 } ki g i i <* 

duirut tuia 1 
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CHAPTER HI, 


THE MOGUL EMPEEOBS OE INDIA, A.D 1526-1857. 


PART I. — Inteoditctoet. 

1526-1748, § 1 , The second battle of Panipat opened India to 

Baber and his Patans. From the accession of Baber, 
who was thus the founder of the Mogul dynasty, to the 
death of Muhammad Shah, the twelfth emperor of 
this dynasty, was 222 years. 

Character of No royal family in history has produced such a senes of distinguished 
thewhole rulers, splendid and great ; though, not certainly good, according to our 

dynasty. ldeas of S oodaess * 

The summary § 2, This chapter will trace the history of this 
of the chapter, p 0we rful line of emperors from Baber, the founder, to 
Muhammad Bahadar Shah, the last that bore the title 
of King of Delhi, who died in prison, in a distant land, 
dishonoured and unpitied. (Ch. x. § 28.) 

The following table i» given for reference:— 




THE MONTI mtPliiR 


Table cf Mogru Bnptrera, 1526 3357. 


i nix m y 

i jki mm 
IM7* 


Tm Ho* rr* Em? » f >r <*. 


L PIb*e •»««•« U*b Iji » f •" rn- i 1 w la jm*e 

• r.t k \ r t M 0 3m» 

* <> v ii i . 4*'" , 

. . - i. f * ■' •• 

n. ntaiT^s .... i vo r f h • ... 

III. Akb&l • * 4 * • iSt/i ItO# ! * f 

< i * r» 

t t 1 I ♦ T f t r 

>* * P 

t f 1 

IV. .I V ti lb »i*w - I I SAP 

*n 

T. Sr vr SftiU .... 1C,*7 U ,S ii ** 13 - 

r 

VI. An*\c I l V Ail*. 1G> 17<»# T * f anil 
f^ji i,) l> *, t* * <3 * i i#i 

ci! uh gitai M 

guise. 


f m Shit Alam I, (orBa- 170? 1713 Ci Yico»u<>n tr the Th*«Sr fW« 
Mdar8h&h) M ihi »tt cm f * * Mle 

VHI. JeMndAr BhAh . . .1712-1713 T! HutU Mu* , ft. 

< it rod 1 

* 12. Farofchebir . * „ . 1713-17 1<* Tic ttfUtt Am. 

RlHMJiatl 1 

”M< n public b rf I 1 in 5 
X* Ea&nd-daraj&t « • * 3719-lVh. huwK um>»d 

- by po f < w * r di»- 
XI. JRafi-ad-daoIa » . • 1719-May *>aso within three 
» months. 

XII. Muhammad Sh&h . « 1719-1748 f bo Bn piro broke 

m N&dir ShAh, 


1 
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THE MOGUL EMPIBE. 

CHAP. Ill §3 
a i>. 1482- 
1524. 


The fire entirely 
dependent em- 
perors, or kings, 
174b-1857. 

T XIII. Ahmad Shah. . . . . 1718-1754 Blinded and de- 

posed. 

XIV. Alamgir II 1751-1759 Plassey. Murdered. 

XV. Sh&h Alam 11. . , . 1759-1806 Bescued by Loid 

Lake. 

XVI Akbar II 1806-1837 A mere panrioner. 

XVII. Muhammad Bahadar , 1837-1857' The helper of the 

mutineers. 


PAET II.— BIbeb. 

t 

X, 

Summary of 
Baber's history, 
1182-1530. 

§ 3. (1.) Sultan BIbeb demands our especial at- 
tention, as being the founder of the Mogul Indian 
Empire, and the first of a dynasty of renowned em- 
perors, under whom India rose to the highest apparent 
prosperity. 

(120 miles E. of 
Bokhara.) 

(2.) B&ber was bom a.d. in ..... . 1482^ 

became Kang of Kokh&n in ... . 1494 

conquered Samarkhand in 1497 

driven away, after many struggles,) ^5(u 

again occupied KAbul in ..... ) 
again in Samarkhand in ..... 1511 ] 

lost all, but Bactria, in 1514 

gutted Kandah&r in ...... . 1522 

called in by D. K. L6dt in 1524 

won the (first) battle of Hnipat in . . 1526 

subdued the Rajpftts in 1527-28 ] 

conquered Bahar and Bengal in . . . 1529 

and died in 1530^ 

* 22 

- 22 

• 4 



48 

Baber's 
i descent. 

(3.) He was descended, on the father's aide, from Teimfir 
(Tamerlane) the Tat&r ; but his mother was a Mogul, connected 
with the tribe of Gonghiz KMn. This race was detested by 
him; yet, strange to say, from it his dynasty got the name, now 
generally corrupted into Mogul, It is variously spelt Moghul, 
Mughal, and Mogal. 




THE MOaVL EMPIRE. 


B&ber’g entrance into India, X 519 -X 52 G, 


« hap m : 

t i 1519-96. 


( 1 ) Hs real name tu, JVur iJ i Wui <v id > e * l *ie 
nCW 

t <, * rn« ’ f * ! V 7 * 7 f » / 1 * r I 

tvi th in u ♦ *1 * 1 i * * i M | i 

1 h , t ‘ Uh » 4 i 1 * t I t 

)ra in < f h i * 1 

J 1 J I>^*t *■ «m* 1 * it k liit 

Bukh Jit in , ktl n 1 1 K «J t)i t* i i f l Ui ,)« k * j 
Bibt r u In "uLkar/ donum m 

• 

(6.) His till l >21 w i *1 >ui i Mtnoi -tru v' v 
in the course ot who h he * im hue < \o n# if < 1 *».) 

as as to Kam la lur,«ui» I i* rilur'in vm ituvw 
thrice occupying hi* pm ri< il « itj i 1 »^tUkiil L iti I a 1 I 
being thneeVxpeliecl frosu it. 

(7.) Ills umvrtun tmn** *i f» ?>r ,i\ fie* Ui i 
regions caused him to turn in itt« tin* hit n t 
had now for some turn* h * n m « *.1 *1*- «*i mti iu /'i 
Lodi's possessing iitth la vond IMIn am \m H* 
was invited by one of the revolted iluefs, 1 >ci } f K1 m 
Lodi, viceroy of the Punjab, to ,so/e uj t u Jndu, w *»« It 
■ he considered to be his inheritor **, as he was d» s ♦ tA* d 
from the conqueror Temuir. It was not. h<mevt r until 
after four unsuccessful expeditions 1 1»>PJ *df«) hul b< 
gained his end. 

(8.) The (rbcokb) battle of PAnipai ffli. ii, $47; 
gave him nothing but the small trad around Delhi and 
Agra, 

From the spoils of Agn he h ui a <oin of the i,ihn 
of about tenpenee to even man, woman, and < hd«i, 
slave or free, in the district ot Kabul, win re b had 
reigned for twenty-two years ; besid* » mil jilts to flu 
chief Muhammadan shrines m Asia. 

$0 ) The other "parts of the so ullt d £tu] «< wi re still hibl t ? rr w Red 
chieftains From the time of the uninihmit madman Mai «imm*d IwUuJk 
(Id5lf, there had been no real * uipir» oflRllu ah u ‘ n# \ 

Tims, Bahar was in the pohsi ssu n of Muhiuniiiftd Sh th biduiil a jarf ut 
MalwsL ami the aurroumiinjf districts wurt ludtl hv sau^r/i < hntid*r am! 
the adjacent eomitry by Medm Kai , and iknjf tl by an At^hau t bn f Iht 
Dakban, which had been independent since 1.147, now divided u»b* Ho 
Musalm&n kingdoms, besides the Kxndd kingdom u* Bijanagar, 4 ailed 1 y 
Europeans Namnga (Ch iv § ii2, 29 ) Tin Portiiinies* had 
Goa in a d. 1510, and {though the great Alhuauerque had died ihd 1515) 
they were still very powerful on the western coast. (Ch w. & 12-15 ) 


11 * ne ui 
1 i if. 


AM* f 

* ,d#» 


T»C*r‘s Urst 
» l i jM n 

l H 

*1 u 5*7* 


Fn wm f il 

* 1 1 H 


Result f f ‘If 
1 iCU f 
I M i«ftt 

f)i*tnl *itjnn of 

t ]« it. 


mu < fibs 

I m$ ire a? tlsa 

innutdof the 

M tgul pmii* 

innst, 15 

ftahir 

MslwA 

RiJilOtins. 

Rtmda 

UakbM. 

Portoguese. 
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TEE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


CHAP. m. § 3. 
A.D. 1527-30. 


Biter’s 
inti iuoits. 


Sanga, the E&j- 
pAt, of Chitor. 


Pinal straggle 
with tho 
BajpAts. 


Sikri. [This 
was the favour- 
ite residence of 
Akbar, who 
greatly em- 
bellished it.1 
Chand^rl. 

The Jobar. 

[Ch. ii. § 32,] 


Bihar’s death. 


The First Mogul Emperor. BAber’s death. 


(10.) It was evidently ihe general impression, even 
! among Bober’s own troops, that after plundering Agra 
and Delhi, lb* would, like his ancestor Teirnur, return 
to the regions west of the Indus. Tliis intention, how- 
ever, lie emphatically disclaimed: he had come to found 
a Tatar Em j lire in India. * I 

(11.) Prince Ilumayun, Baber’£ eldest son, was ac- * 
cording ly tm plowed to reduce to obedience the various j 
Musalimm chid tains. In four months this was ef- | 
footed, from Orwahdr to Jour pur. (Ch. ii. § 42.) <■ 

(J2.) A more still born enemy was the Hindu Sanga, 
a Rajput prince; with whom the Rajas of Mar war and 
Jcypiir were joined, as also Medni Rai of Chandcri. 
Sanaa was the grandson of Rana ilhumbo (1440), who 
I was the grandson of Bapu. ($ 4.) This was the last 
great >fcrucrgle of the Rajputs tor empire. Sangahad 
formerly intrigued against the Lodis, and now patriot- 
ically resolved to opch if possible, the Musalmans 
from India. flu* 'jiiedaun to be answered was, u Shall 
then e\er again be a Kshatriya Empire of Hindustan ? ” 
The answer was, “ No/’ 

a The decisive battle of Sikri (Fatihpur Sikri, near 
Agra). (February 1527), and the storming of Chanderi 
(January 152b), firmly established the Mogul throne. 
The defenders of this last fortress perished to a man 
in the desperate struggle. Thus fell Medni EM, who 
was next to Sunga as a Rajput leader. Humayun after- 
wards married a daughter of the Raja of Jeypor. 

(13.) Bah sir and Bengal were next attacked; and by 
May 1529 these provinces had also submitted to Baber’s 
arms. 

(14.) Baber’s death was remarkable. Hum&yftn, his eldest 
son, was dangerously ill, when Baber, according to a well-known 
eastern custom, conceived the idea of offering his own life for 
his son’s In the accomplishment of this loving resolve, he 
walked round tho bed of the sick youth three times, praying 
solemnly to God that the disease might he transferred to himself. 
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BAberNic haraeter. KumA^rtm. 


Ai 11 


» nr *4 


i 


After this net, li« ml timed, m He* full Muf that 1*1? onicr JiardinslW 1 
had bwn heard, k ii*ue b< rm» i* aw ty ' Aod utrmg t nm ** iui tl*« 

Hirnibuu ri r vertu fr >mfhr i mr, ehilt* Hihir u v he ^ u 

t*a« dread* lu a; in**, i»^«r ui r tr idU to dm an** hih it *? n>4 
rhihlion and o utti* u w tii 1 ,* t it» *t In <itt\ I i i« • I 1 *»t i i \ 

and < ivil «tnh» Ik ui« 1 J)i pn I ( i S> 10 #* # IT jh rum * * flu I inaJ. 

earned n Kibuh wheie i simple b d Unutiful tuuuh % t< * t '« 
to lu * m*»m *rv * 

{to ) Hw charter ,u i um I * * lit* <jMu*rt«v 

a. He mhemml h miewhit of ti hr nly of hi» lit*r * w« \ mu, 
for^und was inhuunu 1 i hi* t** ttm n* t f < n j o i*» i »n 1 

*> Yet there is a*niph*i*. ud i> >•» i r» t ,*ft* M*i * i *! 
character that i \nt< < th* mniin»i mh <»1 nH nb » Mil < * 

Jfemotr* ; which, im« < tl**, r wrr« d w ru u h** wr << i mu 11 tut! Hi* nsmnm, * 

which are m slcis i * * m * ?« t h» «t* st ju* f m if thaipbUty 

the man, j 

(. Hi* urnUnnb*d r r m j um 11 ci v *«r »*v p* no \> t «»t * , Hrav* *»d I 
and elastitity of mn <i n* t ,1 min * u ,* \ 1.1 n 1 dh 1 hi* j 

spirit ever wrestled wd l cln r k * ml n*r*uni* it 
d. He seems m have lietu 1 1 h b 1 t * tl * i*uj d* r«tt< 11 e *f IriU 7 n|*mi«« 
wine* by vtaicii Ltt h jci.i 1 hn dymty «m l uh »rtcn *i hi* hit 

(16 ) Ai this pen<#l ar »st ihtiliHyy, **» r*n*«h *»! U*» \ n#h *» > (*biutiitia 
worship Krishna, wa* t he f<»na < ' Vi^hni wh m « r»?t \ \u m 4 ni« 1 14 m \*fi 

He brought into use lh*‘ wor*l Bhami l futb «ui )*i ti Hu ttrv*t 

fervent love and adoration «**re of in r* itn{ 1 •*«*»* # hat c»m» tai l!«cur4l t^aartlMK# 
obaenaztees. Thu baa imu luhai^^i tu> dununr t B.tidft w rahij l 


PAET 


§ 4 . The Second Mogul Em}>eror was HridTfN, whi Tf 
reigned nominally from a.d. 15;?0 to 2550 ; hut Hf* ut SSZ if ^ ™ m 
nearly sixteen years of this period (1540—1550) m * 


The Mogul flood was, at this period, driven back, to wi uni, hn»f ■ » 
a few years with greater force, and to oversprp&i the wh< m 1 md ( 

(1.) This emperor is famous alike for his leroty aud Ow mis 
fortunes in great part caused by it j for the fomtudo with whah 
he bore his adverse fortunes, and the bravery by winch at h ngth i 
he retrieved them. j 

(2.) He had three brothers— KirarAn, HindAl, and Mtrza As- 
kart, to the first of whom he rashly gave up Kabul, KandaMr, 
the PanjAb, and the countries on the Indus? to the second, 


ftansar y* 


Hlstnahawl 
of his brottes, 




CHAP, HI. § 4. 
AfD. 1530-38. 
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lump’s enemies. 

Sambal (easfc of Delhi) ; and to the youngest, Mdw&t (Mach&ri 
or Alwar). His generosity, or weakness, thus stripped him of 
his fairest dominions. 

Hum&yim, in fact, had nothing but newly-conquered territory 
left for himself to govern j and his father’s veteran army and 
renown as his only support. 

Bahadar Shah. ( 3 .) Bahapak Sh In of Gujarit (1526-1537), (Oh. ii. § 41), was 
U-ujarat. 1 g rs ^ antagonist. r * 

Gujar&t had long been independent. (Oh. vi. 16.) 

Bahadar Sh&h, at that time king of that country, was the 

1534. greatest that ever governed it. He compelled K&nd&sh, Ber&r, 
and Ahmadnagar to acknowledge him as their feudal superior. 
He had conquered and annexed Malwa. Humay&n, irritated at 
his harbouring some fugitive rebels, attacked him, and wrested 
from him a great part of his dominions j but he regained all in 
the following year. 

1535. The scaling of the walla of the fort of Champanir (where the 

The emperor's treasures of the kingdom wcie heaped up) by 300 men, of whom 

bravery. Hum&yiiu himself was one, was the great exploit of this war. 

Champantr and Bahadar bad a splendid park of artillery, directed by Portuguese gunners, 

PAwaugarh. under Bunn Khan, a very able officer 

This antieut but now deserted ei was a few miles N E of Baroda. The 
fort ot Pawangarh is higher up the hill It is surrounded by walls fifteen 
feet high, and one mile and a half 111 circumfeience. (See Chap v. § 129 ) 

co^es^with^* 8 (^0 Humfy fin’s next and more redoubtable an- 

HunSydu. tagonist was Snip Khan Si )r, an Afghan (of the tribe 

of Sur, descendant of one of the followers of theLodis), 
who now field Bahai* and Bengftl, which he had con- 
quered. 

H<* was railed Shir Khdn— lion-hid, from having killed a tiger by a single 
blow ot his .abro 

Hum a) un made several expeditions against him, and 

1538. at length laid siege to Chunar and took it. Shir Khan 
\r&u himself engaged in completing the conquest of 
Bengal at the time. Huniayun advanced as far as 
Gour, then the capital ot Bengal. Meanwhile the rains 
came on, during which nothing could be done in 
Bengal ; and Shir Khan, issuing from his retreat in 
thts hill-fortress of Ro htas, retook the cities and forts 
on the Ganges, surprising Humayun between Patna 
and Benares. 







THE MOUVh EM HUE. 

Mxfmkytm** flight, Afcb*i, 

* m - ltAMa« ww an tlmi at uopivu* » f Ow'» * i i * * * * t u * jfedrtaa, I 

f *1* if hi ry fam th Ho. 1 4 ft*)* r«» «t u t » w i f# 4 » I wt 
»o in 4jxl !• iw •» Ki»* wadm^f *» ih i "I i 4 j ' 

s ffw pan f*»r t «i t if u * * n » m i * 

* « *i * t*> *m u ia I r 44 * im »* f *? i * nrVlu.* * 

j »H 1 »«l a r« » d < **f ' i mi »m, 

j T!i» Emperor h<A it h *h * * { »j, i t< i%» * o 1* >n l U39. 

I liinj.n* into ih 4 it ?i In v in I) f \ ini n <u, l 

' drowned, h;iti h t#» 5 b m »m| h* c is r 

I H< tlma reached lm Jin* a !»n *H < p i m i 

h#on idothtu* a^amst h»j» ; h* # h\ n « udi t - » ** t 

{ j*iv part* for the approach i th v u r n hi«m 

<5 ) He Munf airmd am il nlonn* i«W * r K i oi p ’ 

end was comp Lied to I! t* t< L her * H \n i m he $- J * * 

ho]C had retired t* Kabul, am H mia mi *** nr-> 1 1 

that shelter, tini to nm L i U i* h** w * i m i * 

' year and a hall, and t* bu»th •lito'oi fi . i ins* ♦* , Hilt ' un u 

f Murwar. Repulsed th* in e. hi i » { * Imi m t\ au * tin ^ **» j; ^ 

dc*ert to Amerkdt, id no hi m oil with *v*u < nn \ » tntxn 

j paniona, after endurmg tniHp !t lwrl-1 p \ { !" 1W, » 

(O.j Here his son A k Hunt,! b rn t 1 f * I> ^rt* i ,* t f Atf ^ 

J 1»y his brothers, Hnnt.U uu pm .,nl h,, Hi^ht, iti i pw 

reached Porsu, 1M1. * 1 


I s 9 

* ‘ <mrVi j4 

) * » UM, 


1 (u April 15 III his hahfat y 1 rV H on mi\j, t ) 1 imi t 11 iQt 
j to ipetl trnrn t *0 hut t % \f K>i *j i\i 1 * in i' e aha t 11 * 
Akoar w»e sent to K miiih »r * ’ u ’ 

J.) The Per uiu Mia , 1 inn <p, m3 »t t i e t! ion p t Ma * WT ^ 

j t put u f il coi v v *iii) (\Kihi" h>**j|*r( t m 5 o vk§ 

ImM* ililll 1 i’i»e th* Pi , s l On V ^ Ui n’*t* 0 * ♦ thtol j O 'i 

theiiccforviard into linhu 

Nwr - llie wwl Su»»f un tho * t mf no** i *n a mil » h V * Mu «a •> * W& 
huttituailanff an? tlmiinl un 

A Th.# SMa* (1 ) r**iiu t all tr« itfa « » uu 3 * 1m * t* tbr * no i** Iv a iti 

(5i | cUftftin* tU»*thiw Kh’if* 1 wh *4iilii( Uat»b * * O'td* 1 , 

Mubamrrt*! , , , 

(3 l fisMm mC Mova , 1 at w t *i K< vU Ik 

Bumue wur fltun t 

( 4 ) They tlone at #f*r* «< the Wulurram * 

($) They aw eallwl hereti* * N tlie Hto n! « , *r<» tl <? j 
at Muhasnjntulanmm 
fA> Th# 1'emaas, and Marly all India * 

am of this sect , 
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chap. nr. §5. 

jld . 1645 - 56 . 


The restored Afgfc&n dynasty of SWuc, 1540-1556. 


B. The Smuts (1.) hold the Sunmt, or traditions, as a supplement to the 

~ KuXiin , 

(2 ) acknowledge as Ehallfs after Muhammad, AM-Befcr, 
Omar, and Orman , then, and fourthly, Alt 
(3.) Afghans, Turks, Arabs, and Robillas are of this sect. 


Hmn&yfm's 
efforts to regain 
his empire. 

1545. 


Hum&yfwand 
his brothers. 

[Baber’s dying 
advice was not 
unnecessary, 
though it was 
unheeded, 
§3<U)]. 


At length, however, the Persian king gave him 14,000 
horsemen, to assist in restoring him to his kingdom. 
Thus aided, he took Kandahar and Kabul from his un- 
natural brother Kamran. It is said that during the 
siege of the latter place, Kamran exposed the youpg 
Akbar on the walls, threatening to put him to death, if 
Humayun should persist in the siege. Humayun 
seems to have behaved inhumanly, in slaughtering "the 
prisoners. 

(8.) In 1548, the four brothers, Hum&yun, Hindal, 
Kamran, and Mirza Askari were reconciled ; but Kam- 
ran, ever treacherous, again rebelled, and was at length 
defeated and blinded (1553). These dissensions weak- 
ened the cause of the house of Teimur ; but in 1555 
Humayun was in a condition to attempt to regain his 
Indian dominions. 

The history of the restored Afghan dynasty must now 
he traced . 


PART TV.— The Strss. 


§ 5 . The restored ApghIns, or S$r dynast*^ five 
in number, (a.d. 1540-1556,) 

Humayun in exile: his return and death. 


Shir Sbib Stir, 
1540-1545. 


(1.) ShIr SbAh is often branded as a usurper. Yet, 
descended from the antient Afghan conquerors, a native 
of India, and the expeller of the Moguls, who had only 
reigned fourteen years in India, his claim to the throne 
was at least as good as Humayun’s. 
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Tfc* r*rt ovtd dyiuurty of 8&r. r ” AF * 

(2.) Nor <lkl his method of ruling giw Lit now Hi# m«# 

I subjects cause to regret Hit* revolution II* w h i*i Lih * ^ msMTl% 
j gowrnment of India, who, bunwhi.t, ini of vt , 
i though ambitious, and, m one c iv* c* *t \mlv fr t * * r u* | 
and < ruel. This wu« m th* nhi**vr* t ho 

| garrison of Raisin *m MdwA, i ft Hr* m <*u i John* 

‘ boon built by Ruumi, wheh win Kiirrendered «m Ho j 
express stipulation th it the in* of i*s*b fond* r* h uM 
be spared. Shir Huh sh w tin in, bet iu e J u*h <# n* r 
fa He hpt with n*fuhh 1 

(3.1 Ho is said to ha vo mad* <i r* td fra? Jb n hi t * \T*U'wi*mt 
tin bonk of the fndwc and irom Wn in M »n b w»th * ,rkft 
1 a caravan *rai it ev*r\ stage, uid w* )U it mh min ot 
a mile uid i h df all ah ng. II* wu* lift*! p do m* ^ irjvdmth 
j of Kalinjir (m Band* lUundh a i> 1 *45 

Hintomb is to U «ms u at Saw** raiii, ht#wQ th On***# « l th flu# M miltwH. 

1 (Map, p 4 ) It mi limar ‘ 

(4.) The s*c*uh/ of this restored <hnasti was K*:Um s*Um si»4h «&% 
Shah (a.d. 154“* 1553 ), or Mow 57e/A. Mb so* ms ft* lwim 
havo possessed groat ability, and to haw labour* d for j 
the huprowmcHt of the count rj . 

The same year with JVtfm, d«d brlit n MahtnW Shah HI of Gujaiit, f SMI J 

and BdrUan Nizam Sloth m Ahmoluagar 

(5.) Belim’s son, Fertk, Mieceeded ; but, aft* r thr*»c Mrdiamm«*i 
days, was murdered by his untie, Mhiammao Aim fidsIL mi* 
ShAh (or Adali), who is commonly tailed the iford oi 
the restored djnastv. 

He was a despicable tyrant. His Varlr was lit mu, a 
Hindu of low origin, but of great ability. This man 
had been a petty shopkeeper; lmt he fought w ith the 
courage of a Paladin, and assumed the title of Vikra- 
m&ditya. 

(6.) Rebellions soon ensued, and the empire wa* j Hwniytart 
divided into five portions, under rivals— members of ******* ***& 
the AfgMn royal family (1555). IbrahIm Sta, one of 
these, got possession of Delhi, and is reckoned th & fourth 
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CHAP III § 6. 
a.d. 1556. 


HursAyfm’s return and death. 


The battle of 
Nowshera 
June 18, 1555, 


Hiuntiyftn’s 
death, 1556. 


Hurna> tin's 
i haraeter. 


of the dynasty. This was the moment when Humayim 
made up his mind io mvade India. He soon gained 
possession of Labor, and, driving Sikander StE, another 
of th 1 avals (called the fifth of the dynasty), to the 
Himalayas, regained A gra and Delhi. 

This battle, the decisive one, in wkiph Akbar, then a little 
more than 12 years old, fought (like the Black Prince) by the 
Ade of HumaytLn and Beiram Khan, was fought at or near 
Kow&hera (Juhp 18, 1555). not far from the Satlap 

(7.) Ilumayun had, however, regained at his defth 
but a ver} small portion of his dominions; for Sikahder 
soon reappeared in the Panjab, and Hemu, with the 
army of Adah, was still in Bengal. While Prince 
Akbar, then thirteen of age, was in the Panjab 
with Bair am Khan, ltumayun fell from the stairs 
leading to the top of his palace in Delhi, and was 
killed. 

LTe hid paused on the steps, hejting the Muezzin’s call to 
pr tv ( x, md had seated lun»*«dt when trying to rise, assisted by 
lii-. tail, he Upped on tlio polished stur, and, thcie being only 
alow p ir ipet, i<“l] hrndlon* over. He died in a few days, six 
'namin'* 'Hti jih icturn (15 Ml) 

j (S> H was siifeistdious, kiiuPy-hoai ted on the whole; m- 
viu’ ,» nt , > iv till iiuL\ m u 1 his movements ; and too incessantly 
>o(cuit.ul m tvartaie to be able to do anything for his adopted 
l count ly. 


PAET T. — Akbae. 


Accession of 
Asms, 3556— 
1605. 


§ 6. The Third Mogul Emperor was Akbae. (1556- j 
1605.) He has been pronounced to be the greatest j 
sovereign that ever swayed a sceptre. 


(t ) Akhar’s real name was Jaltil-ud-din (=zth& glory of the faith) Muham- 
mad His surname is Akhar- the Great 
(2 ) Hia mother’s* name w Hauiida, a native of Khorasan, of obscure 
Hnuly. 


Hie mother. 



the mauL j:\fpnni. 
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Aktaur, the third Mofrsii, 1356 2603. 


AM* U .i 

t nu 4o, 


Ksj'irun, 


t%) H»* Au » -l* /AzulLi n M’lifU 1 I* 1*»L* Fwlirth 
wfoh d .»» m \ h *i » *»ig jj m M» i «» * ? * i*. r ^47*1 , » 
BLttfoml li tie trui-fory \ Li * 1 r« Uif » *t *m ; t ; 

tl 3 & ( 0 / v. *tk*l H u-U 

P .<5 fed 1 thrtt l * 1 f u J IT M t i » » f I } * U > k I * i **•«»»<* 2# # 

uftwntiM l rolw 1 1 ij f| * i « ii i i » t ji * I i » 
with *fc Vinnik fhaf *liw « * , ; } t ifmM’f , * i if it 

like the odour t f th«tf j*. zf uu 

(4.) He fell into the lawn nt \ n n !« Kannm, 

Dumber 15415, and reni.uw d at K ut'h'uir ami Kabul * 
till 1555. 

(5.) When HumA\tm died r \ 5 (7,\ Akh&r wap 
ihirlmi yean and hmr months dd It vote a v \ n ' 
mu<U disputed mh* n\o»re to whs n h* sun u d 

Bikandir, with th* title oi Ku *r of In Ills an l 4 *he Utertwhu 
Panj&b, was m arms n< ir buhmd, an 1 IK mu « is oi» 
the borders of Bengal ! 

A young brother of Akbar, Mina Htk iu h* i % mx t uh K nsr of K*t»« « 
dahir hr HwnavCtn, hut wad; dirtf* H'Kwjw* l h> {* I*sn An < f ikfdaJSiha , na 
of the wane family, x»Lpw wi tlup>m l y Ban r j 

( 6 .) The restorer of the rwv of Temmr, an 1 the real BwfcwKMa* 
ruler for some years, was Bn} un Kh>u f the util */ or 
guardian of Akbar. 

He waa styled H tb* kuu/*« fuller/ an 1 hi ut u 0* 1 f* ** r» a r *?n* 

A Persian m d a flhla, h<‘ lu* l bo< u ft* t»( ♦ i l U>* i u \ <t lurtf* 
and had been the molt faitldf il and all* f in* uito c* ♦* f Ih J oOyf , 

Teundr j 

(7.) Henri, who 1 ad t ib n Kolb V<:rt md In II i < il H#«m ninth 

had assumed the hMv of K i \ i Vilrr.imAdit\ s dhr t 
heroie resistance, w m ovfrthr*>wn u*l < apt in 1 i* tin 
third battle of Panipit. Btnrnm wnheii Ak u t *< irti ^ * t f ^ 
the title of libWJ, t>r ihanua t tij slaving Hi* I! ml I * lu» * i 

Akbar refused to strike a detu u h hh * i{ ti\* , uil r 1 * 

was Beirim that s*ew fh* mftdd The but Ji u 

uiflmnt Sikauder ilso mh>u itt*r *u!>imtted fin m 
Xhdn Bur, who took ret a x* 'uumig tiu di iun, was 
slam in 1567. 

(8 .; Bl i rain’s inflexibility uni lav *ahuts, md w * r '* 
energy, were **ss» atnl to Alhir .it th»b | ui >d , hut the n ii&s xsoti. 
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°^ X 56 ^!* Akbar, the third Mogul, 1556-1605. 

CtTmarda regent occasionally exceeded his powers, and unneces- 

****1560 sai’ily alienated the Omrahs, hy whom Akbar was per- 

suaded to assume the supreme power in his eighteenth 
year (*a.d. 1560). 

Beiram, after much vacillation, broke out into re- 
** 9 bellion ; but was soon overcome, and threw himself on 
the mercy of Akbar, by whom her was treated with the 
utmost generosity and affection. The old man now set 
out to visit Mecca, the Muhammadan way of retiring 
from public life ; but was assassinated in Gujarat. r 

(9.) Akbar was at length emperor in reality. 

Akbar’s early His training had been such as to fit him for his most 
traininff * difficult task. Brought up among hardships ; fighting 

at the age of thirteen like a hero by the side of Beiram 
Khan to recover his father’s throne ; compelled by the 
character of Beiram to exercise in boyhood and youth 
the utmost prudence and self-restraint; and, aware 
that a single false step now might lose all, he ascended 
the throne with sober and prudent resolves to govern 
well and wisely. 

Ho was, in addition to this, a perfect specimen of an ac- 
complished Muhammadan knight. In knightly courtesy and 
generosity, in heroic perseverance and magnanimity, in noble 
simplicity and tenderness of heart, and in philosophic breadth, 
calmness, and keen perception, he has had few equals in any 
age or countiy. 

His prospects (10.) The adherents of the house of Teimur in India 

o^xsajceBsioii, were ^ k owever? a £ this period, few. 

Akbar and his chiefs were a small band of strangers in the land ; far more 
so than William and his Normans after the battle of Hastings. 

The Pan jab and the district aronnd Delhi were all 
that the Moguls could as yet call their own. 

(11.) Akbar had first to conquer his own feudatory 
nobles. Kh an Zeman (one of Akbar’ s own generals), 
Baz Bahadur in Malwa, Adam Khan, Abdullah Khan, 
and Asaf Khan, with three other military chieftains, 


Beir&m’s rebel- 
lion and death, 
1560, 


Akbar’ s early 
training. 
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AW***’* conquests. |». 

made war against him; and in such struggle® he was 
engaged until bis 25th year (a.o. 1567), 

(12.) He sp<*nt the next five years (ad. 1567-J572) H.*«timggk« 
in reducing the Bajputa to subEmsHion. S)p«u» 

The chief of then© was— i* ^ 

(a.) Thr\ R&ja of Jeypdr (Amblr), Bahlra (Bihlri) Mai. 

Akbar married this B*j£i daughter (IS&1L and Selim, Akbar’s eldest son, 
was married to anol her princess of the same family, daughter of Hij Bbamv&n 
JHm (1585). This Mia wan the first who formed such an alliance Selim's 
brother*ia*law, R&jaMAn Sing, was one of Akbar’s great generals iU„ and 
%commander of 7,000. 

(&,) The next Rljpdt state was that of the Rina (of Chiiftr, or) (Cfc. II, $ 12 ) 
Oudip&r, Cdi Bing, son of R&na Sanga. [§ 8 (I2).j With thu 
chief there was an obstinate and bloody wax j m which Afcbar | !&$?• 

wa& victorious, taking <!h*t Ar, which then cessed to be the 
capital of this divibiun of ittjpdULua. j 

In |jS0, Baits Pcrtab (eon of tkk Sum) regained a part of his dominions, {Or inuKjw*. 
and founded OudlpUr *>r Jfj »r, or 

(c.) The third Kljpdt chieftain was the Rina of Jodhplr, (or 1 ,k * 3 ^ * 
Marwlr,) Mald5o. This chief for a time wan in disgrace ; hut 
hia son was afterwards much favoured by the emperor, 

Akbar married a daughter of the RAja of Mirwir, called JodU 
Bit She wa» the mother of Jehlngtr. 

In regard to these marriages, it seems probable that to thorn the vigour Th* Inf« r- 
of the imperial race for so many generations was partly due Tbv mftum «» umti «#** '*< the 
they had m softening prejudices and uniting Hindus and Muhanm.Ad.ini , Moguls a dh tiwi 
was very great The Chitor family alone refused all such imperial aiuaui «**, UsjpMs 
and despised the o*ht*r HaipUt families for permit t mg them 1 

The ( iudipur, or Mi‘W*r, Kaaa* are considered to be the most djurtmguiahcd M t»m|* * h l 
in HmdUutan They trace their descent from Hama, the great hmi ot the ^ *7 t M | 

Solar race In a it 5di» their capital, Barabhipdr. in the (Julf of IJamlai, , 

was invaded by a Persian king, son of Noaahlrvkn the Great, whose daughter 

was mimed into their royal family The queen of Nouahinan was a H'ornp. i h n. 

Christian, daughter of Maurice, Emperor of Constantinople Ooha, who &A) 

mamed the Christian princess, founded the state of Edar, From him, j 

Bapu, the antagonist of the Muhammadans, descended (Oh, u | 4)1 

Hence the RAja of OudipCr is the descendant of a Christian princess, 

related to the Christian emperors of the Eastern Soman Empire i 

(IB.) Akbar now annexed Gujarat to bis ever-growing <3taja*i|» vm 
empire. (It bad been independent from 1391. Cbu iL 
§41.) 

Bahldar Shlh [§ 4 (8)] died in 1537. The dissensions that 
followed his death were so great that Akbar was requested to 
put an end to the anarchy by taking the kingdom, which, after 
some severe fighting, he did (ld. 1578). Ahmadlb&d became 
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CHAP.m ss 
A0.XS7S-92. 


T3ie Eastern 
Provinces 
reduced. 1575- 
1592 * 


Reasons for the 
failure, on the 
whole, of the 
Afghans. 


The Panjab, 
1581. 


Afctock, 1581. 
(zzlxmvt or 
oame) .) 
Cashmir, 1586. 
(Ch xl §7) 
{OK Cashmre). 


Hill tribes on 
the border, 
1586-1600 
(Ch, xl. § 4.) 


Sfed,lo93. 


Akbar's conquests. 


the residence of a Mogul viceroy, generally a prince of the royal 
blood. 

Muzaffir Shah, the dispossessed king, became one of AkbaT’s courtiers 
He rebelled afterwards, and committed suicide (a x>. 1593 ) 

(14.) Akbar’ s next conquest was that of Bahdr , 
Bengal, and Orissa . e 

Daud Khan, an Afghan, had taken possession of 
these provinces. His defeat and death ended the con- 
test (1576). There were, however, serious rebellions 
afterwards ; and both Raja Todar Mai and Raja Man 
Sing were employed as viceroys in re-establishing order. 
Akbar* s power was severely tried by these rebellions. 
Raja Man Sing, son of Bhagavan Das, was the con- 
queror of Orissa. Orissa was wholly and finally subdued 
m 1592, and now no remains of the Afghan power were 
to be found in Eindustdn, 

The chiefs of the Afghan clans were jealous of one another; 
had no bond of union, no national sentiment ; and could not, 
therefore, found any permanent kingdom. Individuals among 
them possessed genius ; but they hau neither the power of or- 
ganization nor persistent energy. They failed to found an 
empire. 

(15) Akbar’s brother, Mirza Hakim, of Kabul, invaded the Panjab, 
A » 1581 

Akbar repelled the invasion, and occupied K&bul, which afterwards was 
held by Mirza Hakim in subordination to Delhi 

Raja Bhagav&n Das, of Jeyptr, Akbar' s brother-in-law, was made governor 
of the Punjab The fort of Attock was then built by Akbar. 

(16.) The next conquest was that of Cashmir . The 
emperor went there in person, and defeated the chief, 
who became one of the Omrahs of the Delhi Court. 

(17.) This ^as followed by a war with various AfgMa 
tribes around tbe plain of PesMwar, such as the 
Yusuf zyes (Eusofayes) and Roshuniyas. 

These, in one instance, gained a considtnable victory over the imperial 
troops , but were afterwards reduced to some kind of order, though they 
continue independent to this day 

(18.) Sind was added (m 1592) to the list of Abkar’s 
annexations. The chief whom he subdued became a 
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Alter, tie third Mogul, Ahmadn*?*r, 1558-1605. x t IBM, 

_ 1598. 

commander of 5,000 in tin* Mogul arm;, awl w<t»ap- ? 

pointed governor of Tatt i 

I Thi<* wftH thn wihc policy always a«l pt» d by Akhnr 

j Phe Portuguese at h d 0 r Mnd 1 m f u i * utd H * i Ts Prstfirpcj* 

, diwusl and rinlltd <u 3* iiojr'itu f ig* », u th 4 w if * iU ,J J 1 
wt re the pvy* tn h u 

(19.) EandaMr, too, « urn* ig*mt undi r AU tr\ * i \ , ttu>3Ufav»M 
owing to ditwimons anion** th** lVr<i m«t I 

Thus Akbar’a hereditary dommu tu 1 < yowl ln« I n 1 1 s 
amt ail Hmflftstiifi to the" N* rbud»l i t \ » |d ( >u hi or », } 

were now < ompletelj under in a mi* I utyt/ y ^ J 

j oj hw ri ufn had tkvx hv n o tw umid, tud h wn u< * J* *tf j 

y**tn of u*jt\ 

(2J* ) Hen»\t atbinfb 1 < ml it % i in no 4 * uJ ^ i 

1 aggnnnvi wary lb n - t t * t Hu» JJiktim |< , v 

. §32; 

1 the <hnf events in the mi , ry **f th* Ituliai, 1*1 m<k i* I IxUr* h mime* 
reign, ar< - . , 

j u lh» 1 ifti* ifliW » i r ^ tl n f M >1»* vo 

1 (in Ounfwleran of the king f h j ir i 1 Umtritngu o H m Ml) 

| iMrtuginw a i> l r )7u (I h \i J ‘ < 

{ ] Hu two simm M v H&rfiisr, ill t J *“ # 

^ (H ) llu annexation of Kin 1 h, a l ** t*** 

(21 ) The disunion-* m Vhmnhugtr Inivw n th* ti * 

Hindu ind Abyssinian n >l»l< * >n uu im< 1, th it Mould ul, 1 ^ * 

Ho* wml son ofc \khtr) tud Mu * Kit iii ft «u < I II* i tm 
’ Kli tij), w< re t*ut to 1 ikt* He tlmih I uty. 

Th coy of Ahmimn^nr wn-n o in tm hknilnof th* ( ( Ktnl Mit 

braiod CiivM>^Bin ftia <li*t r t th S«*t4n H»*mn Ni/An slit, a b n |8J fti) 
widow of A.U idil Mi&tiof Bij » V, and aunt of Hu mf u 1 
Suit In, Bwtadar Ni?Am Sh&IH m m f ttiuoint bcr mm i th> 
history of India and ot th» wrwld hiu* mvl« wdhbor 

fatla Mtidaw, the King of Hi; }>u*,» u< lilt d Urn 
nobles, and d« U ndtd the uty with \ i 1 1 t mg fki I at l hi aw ty 
against Prm<x VI mad whu\ x% t « |t mu g tin m gi Alu a<h 
waa marb in tbo will nod H* d» fn I m wire on ttu* ]* mt «if 
giving up the city, when t ho siiflni »nuind in fa! 1 *rn *r 
veiled with a drawn by >rd in h r hud and, Hindi * *» Hml 
bi all renewed Hto fttif*? le whnt * d i at night * a 1 iyUn* 
vutUU iwal of the Mogul mmi s i t dwwihteldth fmnhj * 
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imp. ari e. 

A*3>. 1596- 
1601. 


Akbar in tha 
Dakhan, 1599. 
(Burhdnpti,r } the 
antient capital 
of Kandesa, on 
the N.W, bank 
of the Tapti.) 


Ahmadnagar 
taken, 1599. 
(Ch. iv. § 24.) 


£&penser died. 


Kknd&sh, 1601.; 


m (a). 


The Dakhan at 
Akbar’s death. 


Selim, bora 
1569, at Sikri* 
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Akbar, the third Mogul. His sons, 1 556-1605. 


thoroughly repaired, and the Regent, who had not quitted her 
post, ready to meet the assailants. But Murad abandoned the 
siege, and a peace was concluded. 

Akbar now left ike Pan jab (in tbe vicinity of which 
he had been from 1854) ; and, in 1599, arrived at Bur- 
hanpur. Dowlatabiid bad been taken, and Prince 
Daniyai (Akbar’s third son), with Mirza r IOian, was 
sent on again to besiege Akmadnagar. 

Civil dissensions had again broken, out, and Ihe heroic Cliand 
Bibi was murdered bj- the opponents of her little grand-nepliCw. 

Tbe Moguls then soon took the city, made a great 
slaug liter of the traitors, and took the young king 
prisoner. He ended his days in the usual prison, 
Gwalior. 

The kingdom itself survived under the great Abyssinian, Malik 
Atnbar [§ 7 (5), p. 95] ; and was not finally subdued till tho time 
of Shah Jeh&n, a.d. 1637. 

(22.) Akbar next annexed Kandesh. Asirghar was 
taken, and Prince Daniyai made viceroy. Here ended 
Akbar’ s^ exploits in the Dakhan ; which he left in a.d. 
1601 ; Ab-ul-Fazl, the great statesman, being left in 
command. 

At the death of Akbar his possessions in the Dakhan 
were Kan desk, a great part of Berar, the fort of Ah- 
madnagar, and the surrounding districts. Not a warrior 
from choice, his reign was a series of military exploits, 
almost always crowned with entire success. 

(23.) Akbar was unfortunate in his sons. The two 
eldest, Hasan and Hussain, were twins, and died in 
infancy. 

(a.) Selim (= safety ), who afterwards succeeded him, 
rebelled in 1601 ; but Akbar’s prudence put down the 
rebellion, and the Prince was, notwithstanding, made 
Viceroy of Bengal and Orissa, and commander of 
10,000. He lived, chiefly at Allahabad, in drunkenness 
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MXtor, tb* third Mo%xd* Kim death, XMB* ^ uSLI!’ 


and debauchery, Ho caused Ab-ul-Fazl to h> net upon 
and murdered on his way hark from tho Dak hart. 

(5.) Murftd (= desirr d) died at tbo ago of 2B f n«,M* mjiS 

(c.) Danival (Daniel ==jrff/w fiW) died iu Iflu4, *4 i * >u .burn 
intemperance. m 

He married a dangM'% of the 8I1AI1 of Itij«ipAr, UtraVir ’bit 3 L® 01 - 
Sh&hll. Fertehfa, the gxvat Intomn, m* sent tu> attend * ** 

Brinces# to Burhinpdr. j 

$24.) Akbar’s health at length began to fail. Borrow AH*r + * £* 01 ** 
for the death of Daniyili is said to have lmsbrnwl hit ” rdt *‘ 
end. When it become dear that he could not rm*vi»r, 
the usual intrigues regarding the succession to tin* 
throne commenced. 

The choice lay between Selim, the only ^urriting Hm mootmor 
son of the emperor, and Selim’s son, Khtmrh, win* had 
been appointed nominal governor of Orissa m lolW, 
when he was a mere child. 


Sellm’a dnmkeniww and the memory of bn rehrlli* t, w« ie * 
obstacles to bis Rumwflum, Moreover, lUja Man Si nr, nt Jet} ar, 
brother of Khdaril’n mother, and tin* ureat general Am, I a \ ui< 
KMn), his father-in-law, a* re hi the younger pirnreN lav* ur. 


Akbar himself ended the strife by nominating Beliru 
as his successor, in the presence of the Omrahs, and u " mim * 
causing him to gird himself with his favourite scymitar. 

The dying emperor then addressed the Omrahs, e*- • Aii»r*« last- 
pressing his hope that there would be no dissension 
between those who had for so many years been the 
steers of his toils and the companions of his glory. 

He then asked their forgiveness for any offences he 
might have been guilty of against them ; and, repeating 
the Muhammadan confession of faith, died, id pro- 
fession, a good Musalman. He was buried near Agra, 


moments. 


October 13,1006, 

m 


(S3 ) To complete Use sketch of the life and times of t&li, the greatest of 
Eastern rulers, we mast add some particulars— 

1 . Of bis character and personal peculiarities j 
b. Of bis religion* sentiments ; 
a Of bis policy ; 

». Of bis friends and companions. 


... . . JWWS 

old within* 

*H».*»t** 

XmOL sMtgpmL 

needy bOyswc.} 




I 


too 


CHAP.IJX §«. 

a.». teoff. 


Akbar's 

personal 

character. 


Studious. 
(Clomp Mm 
with. Alfred, 
the Great) 


Humane, 


His unsettled 
faith. 

Eclectic, 


Policy. 


Impartiality. 
(Comp. Euro- 
pean history, 
and observe how 
Toleration, was 
there xmknown.) 
Bevenue 
systems. 


TEE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


Ahfcar’s character, religion, policy, 1556-1605. 


(26.) a. Akbar’s character and personal peculiarities. 

(a) In person he vsas strongly built and handsome; very 
affable and captivating m manners ; sober and abstemious 5 not 
taking animal iood for a fourth of the year ; spending little time 
in sleep ; and fond of hunting and athletic sports. He rode from 
Ajmir to Agra (220 miles) m t\\ 0 days, and often, walked thirty 
or forty miles in a day. Among otlasr things, he was a great 
pigeon fancier. 

( b .) He was very studious, mo&t methodical in the despatch of 
business, underwood Sanskrit, ercoui tgf d every kind of literature, 
and superintended man} important literary undertakings. r 

(c.) Ho ^vas very affectionate, both to his family and friends, 
humane and compassionate. 

When he heard of Selim's causing a men to be flayed alive, he exclaimed, 
that he wondered that the son of a mail who could not bear to flee even a 
dead beast flayed should be guilty of &u(h cruelty. 

(27.) b. Allans religion, 

(a) Earlier in life ho wa>> a consistent Muhammadan ; but in 
1570 he openly pioimsod latitudinal m sentiments, quite in- 
iconapatiole vn itii orthxlovy, 

j (b ) He studied Hind 6 work -4 of science and religion, and made 
himself acquainted, of course very imperfectly, with the tenets 
!of the Ohiihtiatt religion, though under most unf -worn able cir- 
cumstances. Regular (hscu^ionh weie held, in which Brahmans, 
Muhammadan doctors, BiLh Uuius, and even Chnstian pnents 
took part. His leanings seem to lia\ e been to the last of these 
systems. 

(28.) 0 . Akbar’s policy. 

(a ) This was a concilicctmg and tolerant policy, dic- 
tated by his good sense, benevolent feelings, compre- 
hensive intellect, and wide experience. But for this 
the Moguls would have soon passed away, as the various 
Afghan dynasties had before them. 

(b.) He desired to treat all his subjects alike, to 
abolish the distinction of Hindu and Muhammadan ; 
and thus to fuse the discordant elements of his empire 
into one homogeneous whole. 

(c.) In revenue matters he introduced great reforms, 
not involving new principles so much as an accurate 
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I (t.) The armif. 

To i.itr*>*lui sunuu ei m 

4 a mam, m* t*wy 
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task 
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ti,s, a luid 


'Hi* ivere ortl# r# <| to Is j«»d » o* li u* hi a ogn 

i i * iif * or Ur 1 Th*i* n * h n* 1 out Han KO ttSon*, < iti- 
* n» n? all* » *!«*0 »m * ill j p \ > iri* a * an* thiiti 
nila *i , * *< Spiv } at * n t i n) n n M iU * n a u it * f 
! t ;>,«*#) n » *w<rt tal <j p t ir 

( Mu* b <,urrtt| * im s< W* * udi 1 vi t b s » T jwttwn H t> * wt 

t/2il) i>» Akbar’n Iran it*, coni] anion#, and *4L* * 
were all men of r* now u. 

Ht po«»( +b*t raw b it unrmrv |«>w*r-Pi<ir*ty vwintrnf m A i 
riw'ib of anl tri t u lauui si inn 1 * n mi* Iterant 

Kbnja, aai bin «mi Mirra (A! Iwrai un Man hi an tin* K'* i » rain A jus 
aa*l Kban J*liAn , tbi Hiwlu r» » i ib* t «jim r JU 1 ira M*w» J*Ucu 

gavwi P«s« ami Man 8 mg, were onnuw nt» rtf Inr »] » n Ud * mat 

(a.) A.b-ul-Fazl (~ih? fatfar rf nctJUnn). Tins Ab*uP?ail. 
eminent man, and the neit m *mr list, F* i/i, w* re song; 
of a leaxned man, who taught div initj m A r *ra. He 
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CHAP, in §6. 
A3) 1605. 


His death in 
the same year 
as that of Queen 
Elizabeth 

Ayin Akbari. 


(Oorcha, Orcha, 
or Ureha.) 

Petzl. 


Translations 
trom the 
Sanskrit. 

Todar 


(28 f e.) 


The first Bour- 
bon, and the 
last Tudor. 

[The careful 
comparison is 
instructive 1] 


Akbar, the third Mogul. His friends, 1556-1605. 


and Ms brother were Akbar’ s most intimate friends 
and counsellors. 

Ab-ul-Fazl rose to the highest military commands, 
and was prime minister. He died in the forty-seventh 
year of the reign (1603). 

He was the author of (I.) the celebrated Ayin Akbari 
(or Institutes of Akbar) ; which contain a minute ac- 
count of every department of government, and ever jr 
thing connected with the emperor’s establishments, 
public and private ; and (H.) of the Akbar Nameh, # an 
elaborate panegyrical history of the emperor’s reign to 
about 1600. 

He was killed by assassins employed by Selim (23), 
at Oorcha, in Malwa. 

(b ) FeizI (~=Most excellent ), the elder brother of Ab-ul-Fazl, 
(like his brother a most intimate friend of the emperor,) was 
employed on an embassy to the Dakhan. He was the first Mu- 
hammadan that studied Hmdft literature, from which he trans- 
lated many works. He was, moieover, a poet, and more 
studious, but less a man of the world, than his brother. 

The brothers translated the Mah& Bharata into Persian verse. 
This great work consisted of 100,000 couplets. 

(c.) Raja Todar Mai. Bom at Lahor, from early 
youth a soldier, he was at once a great military leader 
and also the great finance minister who carried out the 
extensive revenue reforms which have been referred to. 

He is described as sincere and honest but vindictive, 
and a very bigoted Hindu. From 1580 to 1582 he was 
Yiceroy of Bengal, and ably put down a rebellion 
there. He was also distinguished m the Afghan wars. 
Raja Bhagavan Das and Raja Todar Mai both died in 
1589. These men were the contemporaries of Burleigh 
and Sully, and rival those great ministers in renown ; 
as their master more than equalled the French Henri 
le Grand, or the English Elizabeth. 
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(*i.) JeMngir was, m* flu whole juila iujh ui Iuh )» t *n#r *« <m 
j first public aeM 

i a, He adopts! and evi n dt u I< j*d In < I i flier's no <i« 
i sure* of reform. 

it He took great pamn t* gn> *P tin n 1 1 portmatt* i» Auimtia. 
of approa* hung him, *uhim humr hung ir m i i trt 
j of the wall of the < itadi 1, t » w lit h ,ill li id an * * » w 1 1* h 
chain was connoted w nth a 1 ♦ li ra the eusf ♦ r* rS pm ife 
* room. Tima even sailor *ould muh humid hi ird, 
without the intervention oi ant idle* r o| th* i ibtu < 

< o. lie wan more rigid than hw fit 1 m r ;?j In ttf* idem fftriaiitlm 
i to the olmenanM^ of the Muhai m» i i m tilth He 
restored to the com tin m«tnj*fion nhu h annomia^j 
not only the iiidispuiahie truth tint “ th* r* 'v one 
Hod,” but alao thi di i lantern, ofteriH5V» to Hindus, t 
that w Muhammad i» Hih Fro] hit In de rt, though! 
not rehpma, he was aurupuioun &u the uaeof th* fonni! t 
I ofriiigmu. { 
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CHAP. III. § 7. 
a.j>. 1605-11. 


Jehangir, the fourth .Mogul, 1605-1627. 


Inconsistency# 

His sons. 

KMsrfc. 

§«• (12) (24). 

KMsr&’s 

rebellion. 


JeMngir’s 

cruelty. 

1605. 


Shah JoMa. 


IVTai iic Ambar. 


Malik Ambar in 

Ahmadnagar, 

1599-16*26. 



d. Himself a drunkard during Ms whole life, he 
punished all who were detected in the use of wine. 

(4.) Jehangir '*as as unfortunate in regard to his 
sons as Akbar had been. 

a. His eldest son, Khusru, had long been at enmity- 
wit h him. The mother of this prince was a Kajp&t 
princess, -whose death had been caused by Jehangir’ s 
(Selim’s) ill-treatment. Akbar had once designed to 
disinherit Selim for his violence and debauchery. On 
his father’s accession, therefore, Khusru, thinking him- 
self not safe, fled to the Panjab, where a large army 
gathered around him. 

Jehangir’s army was, however, victorious ; and 
KMsru was seized on the hank of the Jhilam, as he 
was trying to make his way to Kabul. 

And now Jehangir made a display of that cruelty 
which marked his character, and to which Akbar had 
ever been so averse. He caused 700 of Khusru’s ad- 
herents to be impaled in a line leading from the gate 
of Lahor. The miserable prince was then conducted 
along the line to “ receive the homage of his servants.” 

He was deeply affected by this horrid spectacle ; and 
was kept a prisoner, though not in very close custody, 
till his death in 1621. 

b. From 1623 to the. death of the emperor, we shall 
find L.» third son Khurram in rebellion. He was, at 
first, Jebangir’s favourite ; and in 1616 was nominated 
successor to the throne, and received the title of Shah 
JehaUj.or lord of the world, 

(5.) The chief interest of the affairs of the Pakhan 
is connected with Malik Ambar. 

Ahmadnagar was taken by Prince D&niyal in 1599 [§ 6 (21)] ; 
but Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian noble of splendid abilities, 
founded a new capital which was called Kliirki (a name after- 
wards changed by Aurungxib to Aurungabad), where he main- 
tained the government of the young king. He introduced Raja 
Todar Mala revenue system into the JDakhan, and held hi* 
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I ground against trie Mr-galu until aim death iri With < i:< 

j» death vanished :iU hojuv’.f u t»rd'.-r '.-I i.-.P-p* c. tH“ lMKh.it.. • 
j The- notainai ktr.g <M Ahmadrui^r wts M-jm.ov Niv.iio Shir.. ! 

: Prince Par viz, tie: u Jt-jj] #•**,• Wvr.y : Pnrd.iv 

; of the Dakhan ; r^nidiiig at Burn an pur tih hia death in 

1 JMTintaattd Prhief Vwrri'/. mrm ■?»"?: f *<, v r, <j*!»'r O ;* 1 Oafcluu ir. *.,»* ; 

' Mitzk wm in hy K'h^v jtii.nn A«fH>w .M.na, *ite, ;*.•}..» h . 

! JeMtt, in tflltt, w^re *njsra y&i m the nata* I'l'ink^, j.’ia** >.■! •?.♦* . 

| Pr*nc« being B)U > hk)pUi > , white th»: Kt’jjw.e.r wax af Maw Mi ‘tin iwilm 
j kingdom* nominally mat uuitiwl. Bo?, in i>UO Mali* Ara*«iur Hga.u in. 

’ robeUJtii, and ew bt’«tu»g«tl tturhanpitr. A *« effM-tad. 

| ( 6 .) In 1611 flic? gnat event of the emperor's! ifo, 

i liis man huge with the celeb run d MiKrhnni*i Kh.invw^' 

! afterwards called Mur Joint u vj ih* uaM. or : •"> 

i light of the pallet:: Xur Mahal), which imparts ao air 
j of romance to his rbok*. history. tc*»k pl.ua. »She was _ n *, 
j of a noble Persian family, which being reduced to , ^ 'V'-a 
' poverty, her father emigrated to India. On the way, 

\ at Kandahar, Nur Johan was born- To suck indigcntr: ; net mrtf 
j were they reduced, that the* infant, the mighty empress hmt1>5ri " 1 
j of world-wide renown, was exposed on the high road, 
where a merchant haw the; child, and coin fxiwmoiuifoh j 
took it for his own. The child's own mother wan cm- j 

^ d hy him as its nurse; and, even in her infancy,! 

Feh&n made the fortune of her family ; for to the 
kind assistance of the merchant they owed their ad- 
vancement. 

Jekangir (then Prince? Seism i had seen and loved 
her when as a girl she accompanied her mother, who 
j had free access to A k bar's harem. To remove her 
I from the Prince s sight, she was, by A.k bar's lolvme, 

‘ married to a young Persian, who was nude govern or j 
of Burdwan. When Jch&ugir became emperun j«Mb 1*. 

attempted to induce Kur Jihan’s husband to divorce 
her: he refused, and in a i|uerrel that, ensued was. 
accidentally killed, Nur Jehan was then sent to Delhi ; 
but, looking upon the emperor as the murderer of her 
husband, she rejected his overture., with disdain. After 
a length of time, however, a reconciliation took place. 
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CHAP III §8 
ad 16X1-15. 


Her unbounded 
influence. 

Hat* wise father 
and brother. 


Wax with Ouch- 
pur, 1613-1614. 


j Sir T Roe Bent 
> by James I., 
1615. 


Sir T Roe's 
Indian ex- 
periences. 


Shfth JeMu’s 
rebellion., 1G23. 

His submission, 
1634. 


geh&ngir, the fourth Mogul, 1605-1627. 


and Nur Jehan became Empress of India. Her name 
was put on the coinage with the emperor’s, and in all 
matters her influence was unbounded. Her father, and 
her brother, Asaf Khan, speedily raised to the highest 
offices, were wise ministers ; and,* though Jehangir still 
indulged in nightly drunken debauches, the affairs of 
the empire were thenceforth managed with prudence 
and humanity. « 

(7 ) The war with the Rana of Me war, or [§ 6 (12)] 
Oudipui, was brought to a successful issue by Sbah 
Jehan, who treated the vanquished Rana with dis- 
tinguished kindness. His dominions were restored to 
him on submission, and his son became one of the 
military leaders of the empire. 

(8 ) Sir T Roe (an oriental scholar) came as an am- 
bassador from James I. to Jehangir (1615 to 1618), 
He ^passed from Surat, through Burhanpur and Chitdr 
to Aj mir, w here he met the emperor, who was on his 
way to Gujarat. He found the cities of the Dakhan 
much neglected, and the country generally less pros- 
perous than it had been m Akbar’s time. The splendour 
| of the court astonished him. He describes Jehangir’s 
I nightly drunken orgies ; and mentions having to bribe 
Asaf Khan with a pearl of value. 

The French tiavellei Beimer was then in Jehingir’s court, 
and Fenshta was there at the same time as envoy fiom Btjap&r. 

Jehangir was well inclined to Christianity, which two oi his 
nephews had embiaced. 

(9.) Intrigues, to ensure the succession to Prince 
Shemir, the emperor’s youngest son (married to Nur 
Jehfin’s daughter by her first husband), disturbed the 
peace of the empire, and led to Shah Jehan’s rebellion. 

Prince Parviz, and the renowned general Muhabat 
Khan, were sent against the rebel, and drove him from 
the Dakhan, whence he made his way to Bengal, where 
he for a time established himself ; but soon after sub- 
mitted to his father. 
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1 10 \ Fr« sh fr ih\ i h ,v> v<t, a*" » * it o Xu ^ * ** 

d an | u < » M . l t 4 i K i i ♦ in ♦ 4 s <V^2J 

i lfMkt »t* m«u Hi t * » ni^ in U»*ti<ijk»ud iti Ir * 

Aigli tii. an, and )i< bti i * 4 />P tnl»i Al * it 1 
been raised to tin h. :U fct j *»tti*n b» J n«»f / r lb 
w h a friend an i ptrt v hi Vuu i*i * / n h 4 

dlieet opponent **t tit CM a id* t X i 1 ,J 4 , i 4 

signed Prmcf 8 b »rmr to a i < ♦ i 
Muh4b.it was sent he to t aid, but, iiutiu* i * J * o *u 
disgrace resolved upon, p 1 uni* *1 and *>u i t U 1 «i hU >k< * * 

of Unexampled and w it v . In t * *L * h < mp* r r i t, * ni 

on the banks of the Jh lua Nm «!» ban s*r * urn 
to liberate her husband, ind it hugtJ u **h* 1 f»» *» n 
hi> captmt*, Hhemrr ml* « * ip J } in/ | ut t* d »h 
b} the vn tor Muhnl at w m now *uj r* m< , in 1 r» a I 
his potter for in arlv i v ir 

Nur Johan at b ngtksu < e* d* d in* EU » *iiig tin ♦ « »] 
of the emperor ; and Muhabif %aa nmipelhd to ih t» d j 

the south, where he joint d Shah J* L u« J 

(11 ) Meanwhile the eventfal j* ars a i I fUfi md ltd? w* *i VhwCI* of tto 
fatal to »«otral of the gu*i peiwonag < tv hew* hut try if *1 hrajwr r, 
important e 

J\i» i t* «1 »m 1 at Burh&npftr »f t 

JzU ( — duir) am H < p < f Ahhai’n gr» «tf pi u r*K iin ? V * f %uhk Am j 

died ah mt the *am* tom la * i I 

Ifo.T ( * i *xjr>j) kh in(lhttgt at KUt it fhidbn K s oil dw 1 >1 Wirt* KhAa 

joint what Uur 

At length 4 he emperor, too, died, of asthma, on Im 1**7, 
w.iy from Kashmir to L4h6r, m his mitn th ir < 

!TAe man destined t» chanjte th * /me vf fndiO, A# , utukjr i m Rrth of iiittlh ' * 
May (*f the act me yiar (ch. v. § 9). j 

A celebrated V&i&ha&va devotee aud author, c&hed Tulaal J0i», dud it 
Baaares m a o* 1624 

( 12 ») Jehangir, notwithstanding his intent [)**r mce and Mintffg 
occasional violence, was remarkable for bis sincere bve iu * y ®^ 
of justice, and his endeavours, by himself hearing all 
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SfcAH Jefcta, the fifth Mogul, 2627-1658. 


j 

! Tobacco. 


cases referred to him, to remedy the evils which existe< 
in the state. 

His maxim is said to . have been : <{ That a monard 
should care even for the beasts of the field; and, tha 
the very birds of heaven ought to receive their due a 
the foot of the throne.” 

Like his contemporary, James L, he was^an opponen 
of the use of tobacco, then being introduced into botl 
East and West: royal edicts and treatises have failec 
to arrest its wonderful spread through the world. 


PART VII. — Sh&h JehAh. 


v. 

Sniff jEffjfoc, 


§ 8. The fifth Mogul Emperor was Shah Jehan 
a.d. 1627-1658. 


! 

i 


! 


i 

i 


S»immary of 
fcftuth Johan's 
sruijpw , 

Kbsin Jehan 

Lodi, 

Shtoji, 

&ad UilkKhkn. 
His four Bom. 


An architect 


i (1.) a. In this reign N&r Jeh&n’s brother, Asaf Khun, was i 
| distinguished person. 

i b. Mah&hat Khun still continued conspicuous (1634). 
j c. The rebellion of Khali Jehuu Lodi led to extensive wavs ii 
i the Prikhnn. 

I n. Sbahji, the father of Sivaji (the founder of the Maiiratti 
! sovereignty). came into notice (eh. v. § 7). 

' e. The minister iSaad Ulla Khan was a remarkable porsoi 
(died 1655). 

f. The character and fortunes of the emperor’s four sons, ant 
the dissimulation and unfilial conduct of Aurongzib, are es> 

pec hilly to bo noted, 

o. His *kiil as an architect, exhibited in the Taj Mahal anc 
other buildings, is to be admired. 


2688. (2.) Shah Jehan, on the death of his father, hastened 

from the Dakhan to Agra. Sheriar, and two of his 
cousins who opposed him, were defeated and put tc 
Sh&b jehta’a death. In fact, none of the race of Baber were left alivt 
cruelty. | the emperors own children . 
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N&r J ohkn at once retired into abaulute olxcnrit^ having a | MfirJ«hAi ( « 
magnificent jointure. She died in a.i>. Hi 46. * ; 

The two great men were Nftr Jefc&n's brother, Amf K b\n ' The %rm& m 
Cl 7 (6)], and Muhnbat KMn [§ 7 (K))] r who were highly rw* %lm ***• 
warded by the new emperor for' their fidelity to his cause. 

KMn Jehin LAttt, an Afghan general of Jahangir, wan , 

Viceroy of the Dakh»?i 

In the D&khftu kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Malik Amhtir** wti, AbroadMcar 
Fath KMn, wan soon Mat aside by Jfarfc.ji Sink* j?n %u "4 7 U* ij, ^ iir ^ . . 
who now ruled for himself, but benight his kingdom to the " *' 

of rain. This destroyed the last hope uf a wiecewfiil ro.M *0iu£u * 

4 «o the Mogul Amos. j 

(3.) The rebellion of Khln lehkn LAdl led to a dmanron* ttoiwHiow of 
war, which raged for seven years after ids desth. At tir< hv f'^|f jSSj Jj 
seemed to aim at Mb*^mdence ; but ft'jori sahmitted, and was ' 
removed from the dee royalty of the Da khan to a, AJ'd.Aiiat ‘ 

KMn succeeding him, ; 

! Khan Jeldn, s aspect leg that the «*inpm»r <1 **«■? r *i Kinn’ 

| raised the standard of revolt in Agra itself; mo r.-nv * **»r: ♦ 

] and defeated on the banks of the t'h.initvah hut escap'd ; and, 


ttoVUirot of 
Kh»n Jthin 
L -'41, MAHflft. 


allying himself with the King of Ahumd t. agar, Mur! »•*>* Sukm . 

Shah, transferred the war to the Dak win, where Muhammad: 

Adil Shah, of Bljapur, refused to aid him , atai Abdullah Kuth , ^ 

ShAh of Order »n da, also held aloof. Ho was li unity defeated and | 1830, 

slain in BandMkhftud, near K&lirijir. 

(4) Shnh Jehttn’s general 8 still carried on the w>tr ifiauinfiij 
in the Dakhan, to punish Murtnza Nizam Shith, who ; 
wan at length put to death by Fath Khan. , 

The Dak han was now a prey to the threefold evils of ; 
war, pestilence, and famine. j 

In 1634, Muhabat Khan was recalled, to court, and j 
the Moguls made no progress in the Dak han, unt il 
‘ Shahji, father of Sivaji (eh* v. § 7), set up a new pro* JSMhjk 
tender to the throne of Ahmaduagar, and took |>ogsessii m 1 

1 of the territory around. Sultan Shaja was now viceroy j 
of the Dakh&n, and was recalled with the general * i 

Shah Jehan now took the held himself ; brought both 1 TtmX mbfa* 
Bijapfir and Dolconda to terms; and subdued Shahji, 
who entered the service of Biiapfir. Thus the Ahmad- 1 iw. 
nagar kingdom was extinguished (eh, iv. § 24). 
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chap m p s 

A b 1631 &a. 


BL^Tnctioix >f 
Pt ituiru m 
po m* r in Ben* 
gal, 1031. 


Ah Tffwlan 
Klrnn, 


H» <* mal m 
Delhi 


KawUhar, lot > 


Uadl’mKlJui 


1«%2, 


"V^jc iTifh 0 1- 
Bij h ur. 


SMh JcfeAn, the fifth Mogul, 1G27-1658. 


(% ) \* i i h ro *• 1 u rh P rt ig*itse affairs mBtngil 
mu f 1 n tmdplir f ht P rhi u h had established % se tt o | 

n*nt nf u fit irh H F ri ff ^ tigortg This they called G dirt, ' 
n t < prirurtr f inn I l i*t< inaidi into Hugh At Chittagong, ; 
jtr *h htM*l m h fatten d< fended by 1,000 Bare* eii , 1 
, J 000 m n ii 1 u d t s* ip To the Me /ul governor r £ IH< n 
Ithij n *0 ( 1 j ti ,.ii* mipiu n Ho compJuned to bhuh 
I# tun that lb l id m intcd c inn on tm then fort, ind hid 
n wnitsi r and >| i ( v*» “ Let tho idolaters bo t\p lh d, 

vui th etc r i j < mniti md if ’was obeved, aftu temtif 
] 1 1 /liter h I u < v > a the p wer < f the Portuguese m Bong il ft i 
< vn de tnr 1 *1 he JLii 3 iMi w u rising (Comp clr vn ^ bf*» ) 

(0 ) Ah “M< rd tn Khan, go\einor of Kandahar, at 
this turn 'iM up l hit piovmu to Shah Jehan froni t 
disgust it th t * rmm oi his master, the King of . 
Push Hi lie urn t hushd general of the emperor, j 

mil esp< < i illj i* ndued buns di useful as an architi tt 
V. % tu il it Ih Ilii it ti sH Ins skill, and beais bis name 

h wur } mi« 1 a l hil j rtsfcml by I or 1 Hastings m 1522 

(7) JK m dill A i w is soon rt taken In the Pusitns, 
in l, thou h bj the <rajuior*s sons, Au- 

um *vtb ii 1 il ti i, v i in v r igno a I h d to tin 31 „ il 
m,in 

i* vd It >* 1 1 > % % > m th nip 1 ti a t tht ^ital 
rt v< in t i + < t tin ^ikLui, and the deithof 

bi 1 t i »\ 1 n, I i 1 1 11 and upnght minister 

i hi 1 i t 1 m In In 

* ) r nh 7 h at nf 1 third son, Atirimgzih, as 
n i \ x\ ih I)i3 hm , md tint prance seemed dt- I 

Hi i 1 it | i ist himst 11 U i lailmts beyond tho ’ 

1 ultu I \ ** i j i^iti i * B»|ipui uiltxdtondi 

l *• tiuiu it i » ittuKon the latui kingdom was 
at i i d t V * lu i i its prime minister, fumerly a 
j I 1 1 Ijj i r, n I t i nt diauuui int \\ith his miattr 

Mb I Iv 1 s a! r i i i i ht iretcvt of tcndmg his son 

K r n i i t Pin al 1 1 es tr rhe daughter of Prmte 

’ Si i \ ii i a i (Gn ilnib it ml, < k i*, md u>\ested 

)*■ < ill if MM i t r j ii g tii king, Abdullah, to p ly , 
I* il i , i: 1 j t i/t nr to SultAn Muhammad Mir 





tee Morm, mm hr*. 


B'a&h JefcAa, the fifth Mogul, 1637 16 m* 

f tt it i n 


Jtirnth iftfrwwte bunmt n f \ ? / 

Ilf* vta pu diny* tin I \ \ i i i 

now i rt if ht 1 hni f si if I 

Aurun# 7 ib hid d t n an I it til hi u 1 l l * 

mu ^ v 

(10 ) Sh ih Jt fall hi I f >ut % s n i tu 1 1 i t * r 
a IKir* bhdlo w h tli a m hs« ♦ rt il ir 
franli, goiwr m«s, i ft* » ibutl r n l t\ ? 
the Muhammadans vd * i h II u him hi (1 r ^ *• 

imnmieot, anti d irinj l>» rt id ins i i 


* ill 

mw in ,y 

a aea# 


xmr 

i r 

1 # Jf *»«** 


M i M 


fSftht r, w« d* f*plv in* i« I t t i 
H< sin 1 st 1 Huiskr * n ! ti \ i* I t \ 
( (wrts < f th< Vi 1 i i it l* i tr 


u 

t I 


in i *? w r t* *» a 

I ah a \ «■ 


is Mmj turn! * 
ntlUi *■ H I » 11 I 
of Hi i <■ tl 

c Annina l»wi * d r 1 1 i \ t r 

of 'livtmui* ttx n in i 1 i ii i t 1 i 
80 It If i is n si t 1 M l ih III {Hi i* I, It i 
mt* m h amt ti \ 
i> Mtu 1 1 Hi )% n* i % i 


tail la 1 sa intt Us % 

fet UHU ills! 

si t d t a 

fu i til l 

1 

iL L 
i i 
til i 


\ 


t n ! 
til i 


* r 

* b 


1*57* 


1 * f 1 Ad 

1 *r 


s m 

\ ** * t 

r 

r U { 
M *\ 


I 


> 1 


1 h 

Uf * 


I* » 


| i i i 


) \ 


(11 ) Ou tl it v 


i *1 


\ t i 

r 


tht m v m H.tl a* I * t 't \ its * 


j 


r t 1 r * 

M if lh 


Fniiu Hliaji, tl it \ i i > t I* n tl ml Ira 
Muifirt, Vittnv <t fit < h it s** i I tli r i il tit 1 
ami pr< | tr* d to mi li t i!< t] i il \ n nu t 
xum < uiUoual) a<Han * l + th n id * ri 1 luJur* ♦! 
hi& j r , 8 * cun d Mu Juinl h tin ^ 1 1 ril ml 
(nt«itd mto a nt^tunou with Murad Ht npre** 


f&L 


i «?m« t 
f « 

» tha 
* m a. IfeW 
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THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


chap. in. ;a 

iwB. 1658. 


j| Shuja defeated, 

| Aartmcrz'b de- 
li feats Bara at 
il ftjein, 1658. 

I! 


Battle of Agra. 


SMh Jdhbi 
taken prisoner 
by Ms grandson. 
(Oliver Crom- 
well's death.) 

Character of 
Sh&h Jehin's 
reign. 


Splendour of 
t&eecmxt. 


SfcAk 2eMa, the fifth Mogul, 1627-1658. 


sented to that weak prince, that he himself was on] 
desirous of going to Mecca ; that he would unite wit 
Murad to oppose the infidel Dara, and his idolatrou 
general, Jeswant Sing ; and then would seek a recos 
dilation with his father. 

Dara now met and defeated Shuja near Benares, an 
the discomfited prince returned to, Bengal. # 

Aurungzib joined Murad in Malwa, and a battl 
between their combined forces and those of Jeswan 
Sing was fought near fjjein, in which the princes v&r 
victorious. Aurungzib still treated Murad as hi 
superior, Bara now advanced one day’s march froi 
Agra to meet Aurungzib, and a severe engagemen 
took place, in which Dura’s elephant was struck with ; 
rocket and became ungovernable, a circumstance whie’ 
compelled him to alight. The sight of his elephan 
with empty howdah spread a panic through his army 
and the battle and the cause were lost by this trifiin 
circumstance. Dura fled to Delhi. Aurungzib rep 
dered devout thanks to heaven for his victory, am 
congratulated Murad on his acquisition of a kingdom 
Three days after the accomplished dissembler entered 
Agra ; and, finding it impossible to shake the old em 
peror's attachment to Darn, sent Sultan Muhammad t 
make his aged grandfather prisoner in the citadel. 

(12.) Thus ended Shah Jehan’s reign in 1658,thougl 
he lived till December 1666. 

This reign was the most prosperous in the annals o: 
the empire, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tran 
quillity. Delhi was rising in all its splendour. Thos< 
buildings at new Delhi and Agra, which are still th< 
admiration of the world, were erected under his super- 
intendence. The splendour of his court, his peacoel 
throne, worth six-and-a-half millions sterling, and th( 
grandeur of his buildings, mark him out as the znosi 
magnificent of Indian emperors. 






THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


Aurtmgrsib, t he sixth X65&-1W. 


c&at. tu § », 

a-b less 


The etuteit will remember that (»s in France, before the ( 
revolution .of 1790) the emissive luxury ami splendour nf the! 

Court is a sore sign of the abject misery of the common people* j 
So was it throughout the Mogul j^rkd, j 

Delhi m called by Muhammadans, ShAb>JeMn-Ab4<i. Ohl ; 

Delhi was founded 57 bx\ by a Hindu Hija, Ch. i. § jig. ’■ 

The Taj Mahal at A«ra. the Mausoleum of Mumt&z'instaiMiw. 
Mahal, Shah JehSp’s queen, built of white marble, and j 
decorated with mosaics of many-coloured precious 
stones, is in solemn brilliance unsurpassed hj any 
Jhuman erection. 

In regard to these buildings it has been said, they 
u built like giants, and finished their work like 
jewellers.” Italian artists are said to have been 
employed in these works, 

(13,) Shah Johan left, 24,000,000 pounds sterling m 
\ coin, besides vast stores of wrought gold, silver, ami ; 
i jewels. He accumulated imtsures ior Nadir Shall. i 

: [§ 15 .] ! 

| His youth bad been spent in rebellions and intrigues „ . Omtfsr. 

! but as a ruler he was beneficent and generous, j 


PART VIII, — A imrNazfB. j 

§ 9 . AtTBtTWzfB ornament of thf thr<m) or A - ! yt, 
g!h I. (a,d, 1658-1707), was the sixth "Mogul Emperm\ , 


(L) His title was Alam-gir (ssmi^iww oj th»* Kst-i'J 
verse). By this he is best known in Muhammadan | ( 
histories of India. j ‘j 

(2.) Summary, I I 

A. Observe the miserable dnpUeiiy and unnatural cruel tv hr which Sue j j 
obtained the throne. He has been compared to tin- Env« ,v h ffmhurd 11 f. i ^ 

B, His. policy was intolerant —the opposite o- that of Akhnr, j i 

c. His constant, fruitless and exhaust in# contests with the Sfabrattaa, 

especially with Sivajt. He killed Samba}!, and imprisoned Sahuu (€h. v. 

§ 32.) 

j>. His subjugation of the Dakhan kingdom*. (Ch, i*. § 23.) 
x. The English had a firm footing in India before hi* death, (Se# 
ch.m §6.) 
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TEE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


chap nr 

a u 1650 , 62 . 


A u n "/tl 
i * umfatlx 
Common, It * * 


Pin il deft \t 
im»l of 
IS in. It mH 


Slinja’s 

pll.o via 4 4 la 
<*tah rn on 
Pi Hunt r n ’wre 
coiujm 114 «£ 1 htv r» 
to <lrink i nur 
4 oti , whii b 
* nt *h bit <1 thi u 
l*mmc fbody 
*uxl mw<l - 

1>< tfli ol Bhuja, 
It Hi 


X) tlliofMuritl, 
lM/l, 


D< ntli of ^lu* 
Jumla, 1WJ2, 
1 M> 5 . 


Annxn^r it ’«i 
illn* h-*, M't2. 

lntn^ats. 


Jitmmgxib, the sixth Sfogisl, 1658-1 707. 


(S ) Aft or gaining pox session of Agra and imprisoning 
his fat lit r, Aurungrib was proclaimed emperor, though 
he was not eruwmd fur a year afterwards. 

He had hfill to pursue DitrA, and. to meet Sliiija, 
who was advancing from Bengal. The former fled to 
Multan, and from theme to one after another of the 
Rajput chiefs. He was at length betray id by the chief 
ot Jun, taken to Delhi, when he Was paraded through 
the streets, and put to deith ah an apo.st ito from 
Muhammad mom. Auruug/ib affuted to weep over 
his brother 5 heaD * 

Bhuj b w.n soon tmrihrown by Mir Junala. Mean- 
while Aurung/il/s sou, Muh uuinad Multan, had deserted 
to bhuja, married las daught< r, and then again joined 
5 Mir Jumia. For this act of disohedienee he was kept 
in prison for seven years in Gwalior by his father. 

Shuja with all his family perished miserably * in 
! Arakan, wluther he had ft d. 

Suleiman, hon of I hint, wis also taken, and consigned 
withal 5 the other numbers of the family to Gwalior, 
whin h< v»on da d. 

Murad, on som* frivolous excuse, was put to (hath, 
a.i> 1M1. 

Thus, by a serie; of murders, Aurungzib had now 
made hit ihrum *>e* uro. He could plead his father’s 
e&amph . § o (2). 

(d.) Mir Jumla, after subduing Assam, died, near 
IXm ea, while planning the < onquest of China. Thus 
was the < mpi ror relieved of the priseiu e of a minister 
and general whose abilities and renown excited lus 
jealous fears. 

(o.) Aurung/ib liad now a violent illness, which 
shook the foundation of his power. During this sick- 
en ss of the emperor, Jeswant Sing, the powerful Rajput 
chief of Jodhpur, whost d« minions extended from 
Gujarat toAjmir, and Muhabat Khan (son of the great 




plural) from Kal»nl, combined i oeffu* the 

the et-mjxwr Shah Jeh m j 

Jntrigues were uKo mule In \arioiH pirtun in plue 
one of Aur»m//!bN w»iw Miu//hh, \l I tr * r Im h *m ( 

{ the throuV. The * p'ltuiif ut < f dun * r i i t* d « m to 

I lu alth, and by en< r*$) and prompt i+it !♦ h* d» b u<»l all 

♦ these project*. j 

j * (6 ) It wan now that BivujI » tme i r > in u{* u i u] taw ***& im 
with the uuperor < < ¥ om j* <h v ? IT *t< j 
i S!u\hU Kh In, sm oi Nur Jd, If fh*r \ at **Mjwt§Kfca# 
Kh u w i « th* n u > no of th* Ink's n, in I r** h l at 
V |f t * *d el IllHl.ll I (Wi i ) M!*, W U* 

* n h» ue» r o * f lb » • d m lot l 

i rx (\hM' r * * t » ru f v r * < * Ih « H 1WJ 

t» \ i u ii 0 f i t h I If * 4> * 

U < O ( i n i i s i it u H i lOt itt i f if \ . * 

t"d hhlh «h h*it IimI in An loon an uhust I r ) hi L 3 t*J 1 
i jjotti n prisma r I 

l About tin# bum Lit lb* Th»h* t uni ('hitta/un/ ur* 

I added to fh<Munp* rorN dominions 

( l> it irtwn<xm m Af<rh»ttj*llu fiU'Wfil, whw h 4 t t < n <it» IwUwr i 

1 4 J.V- I i 

hi the BtfuuAim*, ran N itmV nu b 1 f * 

*1*1 1 in it,* •* friKi^im 1 tbunwSvM djuiu t * * 1 i* n * 

kirn# ? with t is sovn I* ml \\t * u \n tr mi t < 

Kur *u, to i ♦ la b m l *n M * 1 1 * i 1 I 1 t «) s j 

tiM]]pMih< lilt SjM IK if tin im» 1« ! *« t a ♦ d* b i*i # j 

ami u reared, bit tLs bd to tin m» * u * t to H* ?*/*<»« 

i * i Mil 1 i# HO 

, Ji/va, a poll tax on an mtnb J* 

* lUta ♦ttwatif' ji< » mim# f«rk to* *4 1 1 i t f * i» f %! r 4 

jtruu m Kt i ndi tkf h.n^ < i nhd 1 J r tr *i 4 r* / 

, turn i Mab «, i iumUi i + rt j i i a» < + u t i i » 1 1 * j 

» {B) Dis<ont«nt now sjw.nl rapnliv an 1 vnth n morn immvimt , 

throughout wm dasi < t 1 Indus th i ohm nt svstum mVlSuMttT 
of Akbar had been formally abandon* d A b tt« r, mi t * 

ascribed io .Lot an i Bmg', is still extant, m wluih the * uw * dfto * I 
writer expostulate^ with the emptror on \m mtolennw j # | 

commends the former prim < s of the bourn ot Teuufir ! 



TUP I tOUVL PMPTRK 


| J.t 

1 fim 1 , si. Anrrmgzib, the mxth ttofnl, 1658-1707. 

i *r ! ij n T i d * i 4 1* nu m a jfom 

+ i i ! < * m ^ limit * f u < 

: opt t t tii 4 ? n i 4- uu Jt<>wjni 

h l u i* 7 r 

I *J 1 fr M M V » f ' i < \ l 1 l 1 j w l-S *ft m i \ 

1 r,l<w4i m 1 i i k i I vt Sih^ >A iiii *. 5 jjit 4 

♦ 4 i if 4 I I l 1 4 { t! J 

1 j [» It . I i t I i 1 ’ f Jr Hi t, r - n 

J .lit I \ 1 | ■" 1 ''I 11 Ul(l otiiL *. ( 11 * 

j |i • | * i r 4 «T * \ tt n 1 t -» 

fth i m i i ’ r l 1 1 1 in jmtous p/j i 

fn t)h t vwai ^ t | tM\| I ' U 1 u 4 VitlihiS u iuUn*r» 

* w a { If” k > M i//*m h nil DiUnu f ifh rw uds Sh d 
i 1 tit f \/<n ir m Dmi/iI, tiad AU tr -iur< s n 
id th I* ^ j|*nt i j 4 i \ whit In fh* tm] i >r\ onbi « 
* n ill l) r i * 'lit u * i it ilt *»% w li ot t *t* rnm itioi 

vMt \ t# t ij n tin* ar it(|>v pa^le Flit i ru 

in itri ii*, sm tvdul i r th tnn*,i 1 e\tr tlmittt 
iL li :1 sj ir r 1 V ip ( 

K^^ellion Dull* I I>H l J< p* 4 i J oil v 4 ht Bl Hi idb ill h d f< 
W * wound tin Tiip r * lit n i 1 A Um, his ta-uimti 

bon, tb* n tvanf\-t lira w irs of t t,tonlxl prommm 
him * I * awstma ti t Kt|pu 4 chiefs Akh trine 
soon 70,000 men midi r bib command But the < m 
pf ror w ts i* tin me* * ssi til , and Urbai , his arim li i\ m< 
uun% 1< d or f mini mt m!i b< itnn fled to tht Iv< p bin 
win r in >« < i i lu 'da inn n * the Y thr iti n xnt 

I wltt i Mild t) * t i\t l linn Dis tusIi d with s mi iji’j 
maiim r*? t h< oit ntmd to IYruu,, where L< died ir 
A i> 1 70b. (<’h v ^ 'I** ) 

INnr mtlitfco (10# 111 lObl, Auruii^/ih IJLtlde I f i ( with he 
K ^ut, ltd! Eisinn Rtfimt' 

^ t - it? It w u tijml at 1 th it A)if S uj, t#f Tt >vi mt Sm^ 

hotiid ho it sf< nd t * hn i it hi r N don im« n >t Al arwai 
# win a ho i irne ot i^e (( Vinp ^ JO ) Tnure was not 

kowea r, md amid uti hf, any real peace. 
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Auraainifc, tfca Mogpnl, lf58 1707 


« 9iA! vxr * 
i imi m 


(11 ) TKeaireof \nrmi vil ir t n I> Hut ir 
most import mf II w *s 8 ihnii u * ? 
Miihin mtflan Lm^ l n i # h f * 1 * < *1 i 

sow rt sot Twin w\ nl* \ iM 
and Ktnn^htnftl Hi* ni tt *i tt < ? f tit ** 
mon uium,tb pnm I f n Mi * < * 


H*i u< r*l Khtm ft » 1 I 
ratm# 

Ihlf* K a* j l 

with it it \ 1 JMI f 
1! Lit I *4 i t <* r 


it * J 


A M 

i *1 4 * 


» 

*M§ 


4 ’*w ? o* t 1 M tt )‘ •* 

tw > \ * 11 m r \ r * t 

to Ahim in ijr 


i 

i 


1h i titr it * ' * r i r i * $ H t 

n\ hi t y V tu !i in < i [ * t 

hiH i limp 

(12 ) 1 ti tliH < X[* It’i ’i r»n' in? < *** i < * w miami#* 
font urn ilU tii rn »tj a at i i h Mi/* l*r 
A/wn, Prime Kam JJtkdt, Kina .1* i m ir l fi it 
jh ror limiHi li 


7 * jm it M * i v«rn p 
Kr in i i tit t \ r i 
1 ik or ti iiJ i \ \ 3 1 

ZaH ki k a uii 

wiiu t > >uii f f. 1 1 i 


it i J 1 a t / t 

t t t * 

i t i 

t i 

I it i i? 'It 


1 n M k I 


y 


rmiTti 

Bit id wirltku /Irnnunr * M i il 
rictenoml Arrau d if i ! I rant i ♦ v 
am) hit aid Mima nri*d bx * v r ti n M t * 
the \ »u tm d be tU t ada* ti l< rth \ 
i than for actual war againwt tl « bar iv M < u tt i 


i 


i 


t 


til 3 
t U if k<k i * 


n ir lea 
***** 


^ f |1ft VI 


i 


1 


(13) Rijap&r wia taken, ml it* m mir by fnmiv Mbyte itim, } 
dent roved mao 1MB The<la«l u* m Um . 

wan Uha/i-ml-dm I , i it he r of Ni/anMil-Mulk, tliou^K i * 

tb unperor hmiBc 1£ w in i rmnt iVh iv § 2^ * I 
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cm ** m to 

j 7887, 

1706 . _ 

OocjmmUiki , 
1687* 


Smbejl 


The wars 
wount th© 
Malirattas 


Iftfl suspicious 
haracier* 


Sultan 

IkToiazino* 


nDrvdon dred, 
i/ot ) 

M&hjtutta# 

f* 

stives* iTOb 


J Aimmgraib, the sixth Mogul, 1658-1707. 

» (11 ) (xohondu Ml m the following year ; its hmgr, 

j Abu Hussuiu, foiug s<nt a pusonor to Doulatahad, 
} win ft In dn d Bui of bis nt w conquests the emperor 
ncv r hud more than in* re mil t tr) possesion 

Wt 1 ii < ? 1 1 1 { a t Mjiumus, tul 1 oa&mah occupied by the imperial 
ti i ! tau u u t h i v i w ) # * 

I ) f t c ij runs n 1 di uh f mti •njt and the captivity cf 
| P it u U 1 n t viih ttt t iu^foiy Oh \ J ,iJ ) The em{ u u*s 
inh| 1 l nt }» ti lit! l tin* \ ih i bum j«tpun, on the Lima 

(Ih ) Tin ag< d tmptror was appann*hj wrccstjul 
Tit Uni bttira m April 17‘M* and m rhe following 
months u* li h all fht M ilu ut i stiongliekls wert suzed. 
J But tlu t input* was tottt lmg on the veige of rum He 
iumsell wdh tight) ir jiaas oi age Thebe sieges in- 
volved an imuitust w »st» oi treasure and hte E\*iy 
ol st.e I* tuMtd msi!i h tn>m Hoods, j t st lit m t , huit, 
and tin future of theumntrv (Cli v 34~d7 ) 

lh« el it t juuit u(t <t the mat ion wcstlis the emperor 
hi a < It di 1 < v i\t\v * His \igmu ih *u htpt thing'* m order 
I T h mmutt *U dUad t w i oi ot e-ovt rnrmi t was attended to by 
hurst U Ji ti w t i u v 1 might rununbu t<o wt 1 his 
c n<u<t to Mali Jtlun lit mifhu tiuvftd them nor tmpltytd 
th m w nt rt he < u d \ id it 

Hi d tiled i* ill th ut Inn tit iff pi ingot guilt, vias the 
t< nut 1 1 oi *im i x |m i i, uni t t tlu ui i^ti* ct the mm oi the 
MomI tmpir U u ulmi i if wo lint! Mcaz/im tailing 
urdu uiiju i tu-piu n, imj u rud toi bii. ytdis (I6b7 1091), 
i ui 1 th< n * t a** gi \ » i oi t h ibid 

In 1701 Si H N nt i ou* isaailor, visited Aurung'zib in his 

CttUll 

(17) Fat Mill! d Us, with an elasfcn ity that ever 
mukni tlum, i „tu fo utour thtnwKes, soon re- 
took s nu oi th ir torts, aid tmbarrassed the 
hmptior tbit htwilLdios to Ahinednagar, which he 
jrt-fid lul ui 17»w lb hit! w )»ttn twenty } ears tn- 
«ga 2 nUi ch» it it n 4 l s h n ^ngwas TheMahiatta 
ft u \» s swt 1 1 o\ei nis 1 . 1 L -o >n i* ht ir titated. He 
h td ii wit no n i no} it sm a uj u them, and of this 
Uit vis kuastd w w in ht ion hu death. They had 
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chap rajs 
k d 1707, 


Amrxw g-zifc, the sixth Mogul, 1658-1707, 


Moguls 

Mahratfcas, 


English. 


French, 


Europe, 1702- 
1714. 

died* 

1707. 

Whig and Tory 
factions in 
England. 
Somers, 1708, to 
K Walpole, 

172a 

Portuguese, 

Butch 

Coming events 
BangiL 


Guru Govind, 
XQbLo# 


Comp eh tit, 

§6] 


A Of the Moguls them 'elves, the next section will tell us all 
that m n* ce^aij 

B In thf Dahiitn the Mahraftas (oh v §37), apparently 
humbled, aio m n ihfy p need b) the de^tiuc hon of the Dakhani 
kingdoms, in tic most favourable portion for fraudipg a per- 
manent dominion lh* Poshw aie cr ming iGb \ 40) 

c The Engl di ms rcn id ) have now lactones on ever> part of 
the coadt (eh vi k ) , and the thiee fo^sidencv towns and 
foifcs of Calcutta Modi is, and Bombay, are under a regular 
government, promising * Ability and development 

d The Frtn< h, too, arc dounsbug The rivalries have n<# 
begun (Ch in § 7 ) 

E in England Quren Anne is on the throne Maxiborough, 
the Zinlfik&r IU 1&11 < t Fnglaod, is in the zenith ot his glory, 
(Blenheim, 1704) Gibraltar had bten taken (1704) The par- 
liaments of England and bcotland were united in the yea i 
Aumngzlb die d 

The battle of Almanza m the wars of the Spanish Succession, 
was gamed by the DuU of Berwick the same year 
t The Act of Settloim nt ba* been passed A powerful aristo- 
cracy m England, bk* the clique of Omruhs m Delhi, governs 
the kingdom 

F The Portuguese h ive sunk to their present level. (On vi 

§ 20 ) 

0 The Dutch are bn«ily engaged m trade (Ch vu § 4) 

H Soon Duplmx (1731), t bve (1713), and Hastings (1730) 
will bo in Indn Fifty y irs will bring i to Plassex (1757). 

1 Meanwhile Mir Jafflr (or M&rshed Kfth Kh&n), the founder o: 
MArshcdAbad, is viceroy of the three Siib&bs of Bengal, Bah&r 
and Orissa. 

J The greatest of the fifth Gurus, Guru Govixm, a man worthy to rani 
with Sakytv Mum, was kilh d ia 170B He was a man of genius and heroism 

(20 ) The chief historian of these times u styled KhAti KhAn 
The «mperor strove to prevent any history being wntten Mi. 
Muhammad H«- 1 im how< vei, composed his history in the latte: 
parii of (ho rt ign; bat concealed it Eence his title, Mh&T ILhda 
(=r_fhe concealed) 

This histonan himself was sent to Bombay m 1693 on a mis 
sion A ship bound tu \t< t c x h id bn n h i 'ed b y English pirates 
and “ a’ though the Cl rntiai s hx^c no skdi it the swexd, by ben 
jnnnigemen 4 the if was til n, 1 oih ctf report (xto93 ) 

Aurung 7 ib oi d« r< d th< fnr^aii I uio ¥ j tj bf sewed at hu 
ports, and fch } noi 1 1 i i fold ot the emperox’s ofheers KhAf 
KhAn waa to sc „t o t t d uto 
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j PART IX - Imk f h *\k«u 9 rot I at k f *« * 

kmnu 

i 1 

t 

UO. The h»v**ih M tfti 1 (Uturur nun JUtu* ap fjt 
Shah (=rfA< mliuni ktnj) < i miu* Mam k t < t th* * * 
ujuum) f , a if 17 07 1712 

J) On tilt death i 1 Vmuiw* thu *ntht » a* ' /‘ISM 1 
< out* at beta* < n the * ns < f f hi 1» * infhi |«» i (S * a nlSJ^ik 
tal»h,it 122) Thtm w* r* !}?»> M n// u \/*m u * 

I Ram Bitah Th* d* *a«* 1 uuj * r r ft t * 1 Mi it % 

th* thhsf * t tliMe sh 1 1 1 N i j# r r U* t * J* h i f A tumpS** 
Iuh < ttjfit il ami g wining tl * i nh u « t i * mi* ttwim 
A /am WtiH t«f shm th< <1 tt mi hum*? \i,ia < hi* maamww* 
capital, and gt strain# tin b* »!h u t hm th a 1 un 
to K&m fiakshwin aw gnul th* kingdom "* Ml i* u<h 
| and Bgapur 

Moa/zmi and Axim howivr miuurt u»h m% * u w«d 


i 


the i rown , and a llooh latrl a in fought s nth ot 
Agra, in whiih A/ am and hw m w m r* n\ i n 
K km Bak«h still ri fusing nkn wiwige M »//<m 
a battle wa« fought near UakJ* rabid, irh< re hi aluoj 
was defeated and killed. » 
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Jawan Bakht, § 21. XTI.Ak.ak II., 1806-1837, §25. 

XVII. Muhammad Baliadar, 1837-1857, § 25. 
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S fe&h Alam X. v tho seventh J&ogvl. Mahrattas* XU.jp{ltg. 


(2) Moazzhn, Ms brothns bung thus disn* rl tit, 
assumed tlie^tith of Bahadar. Suah, but* w oibuer 
called Shah Alam T 
ill gn it Onu d «* rr 

A 1 1 K1 ti , a <!j 11 < 1 it m 4 \nr 1 ) t P * i*» 

wii> Hr died 111 1710 tl i > tlu lkmu) Mid * 
t /ul*Aai Klui, flu « <1 ia) * 1 v ♦ i 1 H * 1 

[*$ U (">) j (Ch \ « W7 ) 

1 Minim Khan, fch \,uu, 1 hie a r ii well hr 3 

minsti 1 

l> Diftd Khin Pnnm nut * It tix i c Pit 1 *’u 1* 

foi 1 12 ihj I L < ! mi 7 (S 

Oilir \uu < on tug u < t « i mtiilli 1 1 s i t ♦ 

tnijiii \ d< stm lt»h I (ltd L < 111 

(3 ) Tin Wtiliruth’S. 

Then [»o\vt r was now rap di\ inert a* 111c? 

Syhi was ultiisnl b\ Burn* A/um, wbo liopnl foi 
the assutame of the Mabratt is 

There was mil war among tin MiM ^ fU , 
Mogul Gov mint tit support* <1 Saul, and < tl bun 

the Ghaut, or fourth of the it \< mu* (Ch \ > ds oh ) 

(1) The Bu} puis, \ ^ 6 (12) "* 

Then* were three great Bajput princes at tlut tim* , 
and tins? made a league tor the proto turn of thur 
count r* against the Muhammadans. Theywt’e. 

a the liana of Oudipur, whose name wan JKfuia 
Umru (1700 1716) ; 

B the Baja of Mar war, Ajit Sing r § 9 (U) , son r»l 
Jeswant Smg [§ 12 (7)J, who was tho aekuuwkdged 
Bfij put leader ; and 

c the Baja of Jeypnr, Jey Sing II , a gri at luatlu - 
matician and astronomer. 

Under these cMefs the It a j puts obtained from Ba- 
hadar Shah an acknowledgment of virtual indepen- 
dence. 

(5.) The Sikhs. [Ch. xi. § 22.] 

These were the disciples of Kanak (bom near L4h6r, in 1469), 
who flourished in the time of Baber. He taught a comprehensive 


CHAP III 'll 
a v 1707, 13 . 
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Ojt mbs. 
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lit MihntM 1 

1708 , 
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The Sikhs. 
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chap. ra. §n. 
a.d. 1708, ia. 


[Sufiism is a 
system of mys- 
tic pietism, pre- 
vailrag chiefly 
among the 
Persian Mu- 
jharnmadans.] 


Banda. 
Struggles in 
which both 
Sikhs and Mu- 
hammadans are 
guilty of great 
cruelties. 


Death of Shfih 
A lam 1. 


viir. 

Jehandak 

Shah. 

His accession, 
1712. 


ZulfiMris 
ambition and 
arrogance. 


TheTwoSeiads. 
They espouse 


Sikh*. JebAndAr Sh&h, the eighth MoguL 

and tolerant monotheism, or, more correctly, pantheism, and 
sought to comprehend Hindis and Muhammadans in one. The 
leading notions of Sufiism and the Vedanta (ch. i. § 15) are 
blended in his system. The tenets of this sect in many respects 
resembled those of the Vaishnavas. Their sacred book, the 
Adhi Granth, written in old Hindi, consists mainly of hymns of 
Hindi! origin. The book is worshipped and ebaunted ; but is 
perfectly unintelligible to the Sikhs themselves. Persecution 
changed an inoffensive sect into a military commonwealth. 

Guru Govind, their tenth Gum or spiritual chief, in 1675 
completed their organisation. He was slain by a private enemy 
(1708) ; but his relatives and followers were visited with every 
species of cruelty. 

He was killed at Mandair, near Bidar, on the Godavari. There is a Sikh 
College on the spot. 

Banda was now tlieir leader. Their hatred to the 
Musalmans, inflamed by long persecutions, broke out 
into the mpst fearful atrocities. 

Bahadar Shah in person went against them, and 
drove them into the hills ; but failed to capture Banda, 
and the check to the Sikhs was merely temporary. 
(Comp. § 32 and ch. xi.) In this struggle the em- 
peror spent his last years. 

(6.) This emperor died in February, 1712. 

§ 11, JebIndAr ShIh (a.d. 1712-1713), was the 
eighth Mogul Emperor. 

(1.) Though he was the weakest of the brothers (table, 
p. 122), Mirza Moiz-ud-din, through the influence of 
Zulfikar Khan, overcame his rivals; and, with the 
usual slaughter of kindred, ascended the throne. 

(2.) Zulfikar’s motive for aiding him was the belief 
that the weakness and incapacity of the emperor would 
throw all power into bib bands ; but his arrogance dis- 
gusted the Omrahb even more than the low debauchery 
of his master. 

(3.) Famkhshir, the second son ot Azim-u-SMn, the 
second son of Bahadar Shah (see table, p. 122), escaped 
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tz$ 


fiurtadisMr, ninth Mogtd, 1713-1719. 


CHAP.mjlS. 

x.o.1713. 


the slaughter; and solicited the aid of two -valiant, the e*xmot 
able, and powerful noblemen, henceforth to be very 
prominent in this history : Seiad Hussain Al!, Go- 
vernor of Bahilr, and his brother Seiad Abdullah, 

Governor of Allahabad. 


(4.) These Seiads, the king-makers of India, osjioused 
Farukhshir’s cause warmly ; and in a battle near Agra 
defeated Zulfikar and his puppet emperor, Jehfindar. 
*The former was strangled, and the latter was a'so put 
to death. 

(5.) This is the place for some continuous account 
of the celebrated ri val “ king-maker,” Zulfikar Khan. 
His father was Assad Khan, the head of one of the 
oldest noble families in the empire. 

He distinguished himself under Aurungzib in the 
war with the Mahrattas, a.d. 1090 (eh. iii. § 9) ; in the 
course of which, disgusted at being nominally under 
the prince Kam-Baksh, he held traitorous intercourse 
i with the Mahrattas, but at length took Ginji. His and 
his father’s influence gave Bahadar Shah the throne ; 
and by that emperor he was made Viceroy of the 
Dakhan. His advice led to the release of Saliu. He 
raised Jehandar Shah to the throne, and was his Vazir; 
but fell a victim to hi* own treachery; for, having 
surrendered his master to the Seiads, lie was, by their 
order, strangled. 


BMthof ZtO- 
fik&raad J«- 

Feb 

The Life of 


{duv.ilt) 


(TheTmiyof 

UtrwktTms.) 


§ 12, FabukhshIr, a.d. 1713—1719 : the ninth Mogul 
Emperor. ■ 

(1.) The personal history of this imbecile emperor i 
is now of much less importance than thus* of the 
powerful Omrahs who exercised the sovereignty in his 
name, and their four rivals. 01 # six of these a few 
particulars are added. 

(2.) (a. B.) The Barha Seiads { =<7<»smid < tnfs of the 
prophet) were a powerful tribe in Bahar, where they 


IX. 

TheNis-tif 


Motful, Ful«x* 
sa(R. 


The Seiads. 
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CHAP. jn. £12. 
a.d. 1713,15. 


Pamfehsliir, the ninth Mogul, 1713-2 7XS. 


i 


2SFiz&n-nl-muli:. 
/His name was 
Chen Kilieh 
Khan. His 
other titles were 
Ghazi-ud-din 
and Asaf Jah.) 
(§16.) 


Sadat KMn* the 
raler of Oudh. 
Hied 1739. 

(§17.) 


Mir Jumla 
(=pnm min • 
t&tev). 


H&hd Khan. 

[Ch. vii.§7(8),3 


Pamihshir's 
Queen, 1715. 
&10(4>B.3 


had been long settled. The brothers Hussain Aii and 
Abdullah Khan were men of mueb courage and ability; 
had been promoted bv Azim-u-SMn, the emperor's 
father, when he was Viceroy of Bengal. The former 
was now made Vazir, and the iait<*r commander-in- 
chief, 

(8.) (c.) Kizfim-ul-mulk (= regulator of the kingdom , 
born M 1644, and died in 1748), (see table, § 16), 
at tha . time was a veteran warrior, a man of consum- 
mate canning, and a prominent person from this period 
till his death. His descendants are the Nizams of 
Haider&bM. 

(4.) (d.) Sadat (=jp ropitiouaness ) Khan, originally a 
merchant from the Persian province of Khorasan, was 
the coadjutor and rival of the Nizam-ul-mulk ; held a, 
high military command ; and founded the modem 
kingdom of Oudh. His descendants are the present 
ex-princes of Oudh. 

(5 ) (l.) Of less importance is Mir Jumla, a personal favourite 
of the emperor, who plotted unsuccessfully against the Seiads ; 
was for a time Governor of Baharj and, finally, w as dismissed 
to his native town of Mult&n. Ho must not be confounded with 
others bearing this title. 

(6.) (p.) A warrior of great and enduring renown 
was Baud Khan, who acted for a time as Viceroy of 
the Dakhan, but was now removed to Kkandesh and 
Gujarat. 

He fell in a desperate attempt to overthrow the 
power of Hussain All. These two (a. p.) failed in their 
attempts against the Seiads : the two former (c. d.), in 
due time, as we shall see, succeeded. 

(7.) Farukhshir married a Rajput princess, daughter 
of Ajit Sing, the Raja of Marwar. This marriage was 
the condition of a peace with the Rajputs. 

It will be seen that the Muhammadan emperors often married 
Hindh ladies. This, doubtless, was a main reason why the Mogul 
emp erors were never (with the single exception of Aunmgzlb) 
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the ninth. Mogul, 193 , 3 - 193 .©.. 


CHAP. XTL §12. 
jli>. 3193.6. 


bigoted Muhammadans. The mixture of races tended to pre- 
serve the imperial family from degeneracy. [§ 6 (12).] 

(8.) A matter of importance in the history of British 
India is connected with this marriage. 

At the time it was pending (a.d. 1716) s a deputation 
from the small British factory at Calcutta was sent to 
the emperor. It happened that with the deputation 
was a Scottish surgeon, Gabriel Hamilton (a name to 
be had in honour) ; and, as the emperor’s marriage was 
delayed by his sickness, the services of the British 
doctor were sought for, and were successful. The 
emperor gratefully left it to Hamilton to choose his 
reward; and he, with rare disinterestedness, asked, on 
behalf of the Company, for the zemindarship of thirty- 
seven towns in Bengal, and exemption from dues on 
their goods. This in a remarkable degree strengthened 
the position of the British in India. (Ch. vii. § 6. s.) 

(9.) The most important event of this reign is the 
effectual check given to the progress of the Sikhs. 
(Comp. § 10, p. 124.) 

Their leader still was Banda, under whom they were 
guilty of great atrocities, and who was at length over- 
come and sent, with 740 persons (saved for the purpose 
from a general massacre), to Delhi. They were there 
exposed to every insult from the justly enraged popu- 
lation. Banda was the victim of the most inhuman 
barbarities, while his followers were beheaded on seven 
successive days. 

They met torture and death with the most heroic 
courage, disdaining to a man to purchase life by re- 
nouncing their faith. The British deputation was at 
the time in Delhi. 


Surgeon 

Hamilton. 

me. 


The Sikhs. 


The Slits’ 
sufferings. 


They were nearly extirpated. In 1839 there were 
only 500,000 of them. 

(10.) The Mogul territories were now mercilessly 
ravaged by the Mahrattas. 


(Ch. ad. § 22.) 
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MnTiammad SM&, the twelfth Hogrnl, 1719*1748. 


XizAm-td-muIk 
in the Dafchan. 


The Malirattas 
aid Hussain, 
1717*1720. 


Assassination 
of FaruihsMr. 


Hizam-ul-mulk (B) was made Viceroy of tlie Dakhan 
in 1713 ; but was soon removed to make way for the 
all-powerful Seiad Hussain All* who was so unsuccess- 
ful that/ he was compelled to make a treaty with Baja 
Sahu, acknowledging his claim to his grandfather’s pos- 
sessions, with all later conquests. (Comp. ch. v. § 42.) 

A body of 10,000 Mahrattas actually marched with 
Hussain Ali, to enable him to 'make good his position 
at Delhi against all rivals. One of their leaders was 
the first Peshwa. Balaji Vishwanath, who remained in 
Delhi till he obtained (in 1720) a ratification of this 
treaty from Muhammad Shah. (Oh. v. § 40.) 

The utter degradation of the enupire is hastening on. 

(11.) The vacillating Farukhshir contrived several 
plots to rid himself of the Seiads ; but Hussain All 
anticipated them by assassinating the unfortunate 
emperor. 


x 

The tenth 
Mogul, 1719. 


§ 13. The Seiads now set np a youth called RafS-to-darajat, 
who died in three months, of consumption, (a.d. 17X9, February 
—May.) 


XI. 

The eleventh 
Mogul, 1719. 

J Addison died, 

xn. 

Muhammad 
Shah’s acces- 
sion, 1719, Sept. 


The overthrow 
of the Seiads. 
1720. 


§ 14. They then selected RAFf-uc-DAVLA, who also died in a 
few months. These two names are not in the Muhammadan 
lists of emperors. 

§ 15. (10 They at length chose Boshen Akhter (see 
table, p. 122), who took the name of Muhammad ShIh, 
and was the last emperor that sat on the peacock 
throne of Shah Jehan. He owed his ultimate success 
mainly to the firmness and ability of bis mother. Thus, 
within twelve years after Aurung'zib’s death, five princes 
had occupied the throne. 

(2.) This emperor* 8 reign , which lasted from a.d. 1719 
to 1748, is one of the most eventful of the whole series. 
The first great event in it was the overthrow of the 
“ king-makers.” This was effected chiefly by a com- 
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Muhammad SMh, the twelfth Mogul, 17X9-X748. 

bination between Nizam-ul-mulk and Sadat Khan. 

Tbe former openly rebelled, marched southward to 
recover his old viceroyalty of the Dakban, and over- 
threw the generals sent against him by the two Seiads, 
whose prestige was now well-nigh destroyed. 

The two Seiads were Shlas, and their opponents were Sunnis. 

Hussain AM, taking with him the emperor, left Delhi 
for the Dakhan to oppose Nizam-ul-mulk ; but was 
assassinated on the march. 

The surviving brother, Abdullah, acted with energy, 
set up another emperor in Delhi, and marched to meet 
the conspirators, but was defeated in the battle of 
Shahpcr , between Delhi and Agra ; soon after which 
Nizam-ul-mulk returned and took the office of Vazir. 

(3 ) The Rajputs now made good their independence 
in Ajmtr, under Raja Ajit Bing, the late em^ror's 
father-in-law. \ 

(4.) Nor did Nizam-ul-mulk long remain at court. .WAmindr. 
Disgusted with the laxity that prevailed there, lie !"■*■*»» 
retired to the Dakhan, where he became from tint 
time virtually independent. (§16.) 

(5.) Sadat Khan, the Persian adventurer, who had s&u*Kitte 
not been long in India, following his example, pro- ^ * 

ceeded to make himself independent in Oudk, of which 
he was governor. (§ 17.) 

Thus Wiiis the disintegration of the empire rapidly proceeding. *t% v. §45.) 
The great Mahratta. chief tains were nsittg to impel turner at U*m 
, vory period. 

(6.) The attacks made by the Mahraitas upon the 
empire, and their struggles with Nizftm-ul-mulk will 
be most fittingly recorded in the history of the Mah- 
rattas (ch. v. § 49, &e.) For ten years the old Turko- 
man was an efficient barrier against these formidable 
foes of the empire. But it was chiefly during this 
weak reign that the Mahrattas extended their su- 
premacy. 
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ia rebellion. 
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Hiuwtaia** 

death. 


The Battle of 
Shall par (or 
P lUhdhtdr). 
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Sffwliammad SMh, the twelfth Elognl, 1719 - 1748 . 


mdirSMiL i (7.) At this time (a.d. 1738) occurred the Persian 
invasion of India by the terrible Nadir Shah, “ the 
boast, the terror , and the execration of his country ” This 
famous warrior, a shepherd from the shores of the 
Caspian, had delivered Persia from foreign invaders ; 
and had usurped the throne of the country .which he 
had liberated. (Ch. v. § 50.) 

Death of Sadat ! It is said, on what seems sufficient authority, that he was 
invited to India by Nizam-ul-mulk and Sadat KMn ; that he 
reproached them in Delhi with their perfidy, and spat oiftheir 
beards ; that the two disgraced traitors resolved to take poison ; 
that, Nizam -ul-muik, however, only pretended to commit suicide ; 
but that Sadat Ivhun, outwitted by his rival, really did so ; while 


Dakhan affairs, 
1741. 


Death of Nizfim- 
ul-mulk. 


The Afsrh&n in 


Shih AMalb 


(Orwond.) 









THE MOGUL EMPlBR 


Mu hammad Sh&fc, the twelfth Mogul, 1710-1743. 


} CHAP. Ill ns 
| i.» 174 4, 


the head of an army ; hut the valour of Prince Ahmad! 

(the heir apparent), and of the Vazir (1748) for thoMCt* 5«) 
time rolled back the tide of invasion. , 

Prom this expedition the prince Ahmad Shah w.tSj 
recalled by the tidings of the death of his father. 

The battle of Sirlund, where the Abdali was defeated, The Bittieof 
was the last great effort of the Mogul empire , tw« "iJhJdT 

(11.) During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful 1 ^ P( , atll 
Vazi£ Kamr-ud-din was killed by a shot while praying 1 KamSuiia; 
in his tent. He was Muhammad's faithful tried friend 
and companion; and his death hastened that of his 
master, which happened in April, 1748, after a troubled 
reign of nearly thirty years. 

(12.) During this reign the north-eastern Sub&hs 
became virtually independent, (§ 9.) 

Murshed Kuli Khan, of Bengal, a most abb* and 
energetic ruler, was succeeded in 1725 by Shuja-ud- 
din, who died while Nadir Shah was in Delhi. 

His son was overthrown by & servant of his father, 

Ali Vardi Khan, a man of talent and experience, whom 
the emperor confirmed in his usurped dominion. 

(Comp, ch, v. § 57.) 


PAET X.— The NizIm's Kingdom. 


§ 16, This is the place for a summary of the history 
of that kingdom which Nizam-ul-mulk founded in the 
Dakhan. 

(1.) [See table, p. 132.] The events immediately following Smamarjoftlto 
his death will be fonnd in ch. viii. § 16-20. We there see Sal&but SffiSASf 
Jung, the third son of the wily old T&rkom&n, installed in aom. " 
Aurung&bfid, under the protection of the all-powerful Bussy. June 29, 1751. 
P fifl appointment was confirmed by the emperor Ahmad Shfi.hu 




VIII. AAai>ud-daulat. 
Died 1869. 
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JJteixtoftSmKisfcm. 


CHAP. III. §l« t 


(2)Jfhe eldest son, Gh&zi-ud-dii? (III.), kadi then avoided a ! 17B1. 

contest for his father’s dominions. '"He now, despising the .weak The Mahrattas 
and effeminate SaiAbat, induced BAIAjt BAjl RAo, the third I***** 1 ®* 
PeshwA, to aid in an effort to overthrow him. Salabat, by aj pw ^ w,, 
bribe of two lakhs, induced the PeshwA to retire. (Cb. v. § 61.) , 

(3.) Meanwhile Bussy consolidated his power; and, main- Bussy in the 
taming strict discipline, kept his French force in a state of DaWaa * 
admirable efficiency. 

Bussy saved SaiAbat by a masterly march on Pftua, and by { 1781. 

two brilliant victories over the Mahratta horse and the entire , 
armv of the PeshwA. An armistice being concluded, SaiAbat < 
and jBussy returned to AurungAbAd ; where GhAzi-ud-dln, with 
a large array, soon arrived ; and would perhaps have succeeded 
in seating himself on the throne, had not the mother of the fifth 
son of NizAm-uI-mulk, Nizam All, who hoped to see her own 
son sdbAhdAr, administered poison to him (1752) ; and thus 
removed one of the two persons who stood between Niz&m All 
and the elevation which he afterwards attained. 

(4.) The cession of a large tract of country north of the Wain 
Gang A, induced the Mahrattas to depart, leaving SaiAbat unmo- 
lested. HaidarAbAd now became the capital. (Ch. v. § 62.) 

Note.— It was founded in 1585 by Muhammad Kufcb SfcJJtu Xta antieni 
name was BhAgnagar. It is on the river Musi, a tributary of the Aiahtna. 

Secunderabad in about three miles to the north. 

(5.) In 1753, Bussy, having boon ill-treated by the SubAdar, The Northern 
managed things with such a firm and skilful hand, that he con- SirWracetlwi 
trived to obtain, as the price of his forgiveness, a grant of the *753 rwneb * 
Northern SirkArs, stretching along the coast for nearly 460 (These are- 
miles from the Chilka lake to the PennAr, possessing an area of | Gunttr. 
17,000 square miles, well watered by the Kishtna and Godavari, 1 1 j^Sre. * 
and yielding an annual revenue of £400,000. This was by far 4! Kaiamandrh 
the most valuable possession up to that time acquired by any & Chieacole.) 
European power in India. 

(6.) In 1755 Bussy accompanied SaiAbat on an expedition to (Ch xii. 5 12.) 
Mysor ; in 1756 he was compelled by intrigues to defend him- 
self against SaiAbat, who had been induced to dismiss him ; and 
in 1758 he saved SaiAbat from falling beneath the intrigues of 
his brother NizAm Alt, and the minister NawAz Khin. Nizam 
All was commander-in-chief, and an inveterate traitor. Basal&t 
Jung was minister, and in the interest of NizAm All. 

-(7.) On the 18th June 1758, Bussy was recalled by Count Bossy recalled 
Lally, and was compelled to retire from the Dakhan when he by Lilly, 
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CHAP m §16 


(C5i ix § 11 ) 

The French, 
dmen from th* 
Northern Sir 
Lars 1759 


Nwdun All 


*ftie Northern 
vSirkara 

Madras 

timidity 


GuntCdr 
(Ch x §21) 


Hyderabad 
brought under 
tne Subsidiary 
System, 1798 


(Ch x §40) 
The ceded dis- 
tricts 
Monro 


Affairs of the fflix&m. 


was arbitei of ts destinies (Ch nu § 31 ) Tins was a ternble 
bio v both to Bussy and balabat 
The Marquis dp Co lflans who was left m charge of Masuli 
patain m^managed affairs and alienatpd the people and m the 
follow 111 / y u Col >nel Forde sent by Clive from Calcutta drove 
the 1 len l fi na t l e Noitoem Snl us and obtained a giant of 
tht m fiom tl o ternfied Salaoat Jung 

rhib was confinne l by the emneior m 1765 (Gh ix ) 

(b ) In aw came the contest between the Pedawa, Balajl Rio, 
ana salabat Jung (Gh v § 68 ) 

(9 ) balabat Jung was dethroned m 1761 by his orother Uiz&m 
All, and was put to death by him m 1763 Nizam Hi then 
invaded the Garaatic but was stopped by the English Nego 
! tiations weie enteied into for an imperial grant of the Northern 
Sirkais, which was given , but with unaccountable timidity, the 
Madias Presidency actually negotiated with Niz&m Alt, and by 
the treaty of 1766 agreed to hold the Northern Sirk&rs under 
the NxzJm, and to pay him eight lakhs a year as a tribute for 
them T Gunt&i alone was not to be taken by the English till 
the death of Bas&lat Jung, to whom it had been given as a 
jaghfr 

(10 ) The affairs of the Niz&m are now mingled up with those 
of the Mahrattas and with Mys6r, and must be studied in 
chaps v and \n 

(11 ) In 1798 Lord Wellesley made a treaty with the Niz&m, 
by which a contingent of 6000 troops was to be supported by 
the Niz&m, and the French expelled This alliance has not been 
broken 

The districts of Ball&n (Bellary) and Kadapa (KArpa or 
Cuddapa), commonly called the u ceded districts,” were made 
over ul 1800 fox the support of this contingent Major (Sir T ) 
Munro was appointed collector, and held the appointment for 
eight years There he died, when visiting them as G of Madras 
(Ch z § 84 ) 

(12 ) Nizam Alt died m 1803 four days after the great war 
began Metcalfe was Resident at Haidar Abid from 1820 to 1827 
(Ch x § 105 j He introduced great leforms In reference to 
the Haidarabid court at this period, it was said that, “ it was a 
sort of experiment to deteimme with how little morality men 
can associate together * The scandals connected with the house 
of Palmei & Co must be studied in his life 
Sikander Jah his son, was put on the throne by Lord Wel- 
lesley The HaidarJb&d authorities scandalously neglected their 
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PABT XI — Thf PL t Fir E jp* ror<? 


§ 19- lie other kingdom then (1721) r r 1 t l mi u T h n ^tmrimryoff 

penoeut ti/ thitcfOidl fit j r un <t t \ i i \ i / 1 t 

the 1 trip it vta*! nttxr 1 tofchr tin nh t } it h Lirl 1H 1 usj ^ x * ”* 
ii lh>b | 

It had never peaee or pr * t ent^ fr m He hv of thf fm n {Comp eh ix 
Feisian pedlar wh > frar lei it til it nnnrtth Jr tn I ^ > 

S&dat Kh&n tc \ apd \li Shih wl > w is d* 1 rl ui frtn s 
h id goverut 1 Ouln minimi 1 *1 tho i j 

In IS10 iy the adue f tl fTWirr i (j t i il I will i tirt* (Ch % §78) 
the N«w&# assumed tin htU rf king in! ren m « ill h; 
pendenee upon tin king < t Dt 11 1 its t i< im * nt wet r n f mi 
bad to worst t U then w i s i- <!> ui i tern it n It was (Ch x § IV) > 
reserve I f c i Sn John f tw n t i 18* 7 t > mil t p id i nil 

arrangements as stun likclv t> msuie the {lujpriitj aid cun { Ch x §100) 

tenfcment of that splendid }. ro\ me ( I 
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ALU. 

Ahmad Shah, 
1748. 


The great 
Omx&hs. 


Q-h&zi-ud-din 
IV., grandson of 
Nizam-ul-mulk, 
1752. 


(§X9.) 


Mogul against 
Persians, with 
Mahr&tt&s 
between. 


Holkar in. Delhi. 


Death of 
Ahmad Shah. 

Dismember- 
ment of the 


(Comp. Chs. 


Ahmad Shdh, the thirteenth Mogul, 1748-1754. 


§ 18 . The thirteenth Mogul emperor was Ahmad 
Shah, a son of Muhammad Shah. His great antagonist 
was his namesake the Ab&ali, who now made his second 
invasion. Peace was purchased, contrary to the wishes 
of the Omrahs, by the premature cession to the Afghan 
of the provinces of Lahor and Multan, in 1748. 

The great men of this Emperor’s court were Mir Munu, son 
of the late Vazir, and Viceroy of the Panj&b ; fcafdar Jung, 
nephew of Sadat Khan, and his successor in Oudh ; Gh&zt-ud-dln, 
eldest son of Nizum-ul-mulk ; end a son-in-law of the late Vaz*-’, 
who boie the title of Khan Khanan. 

GMzi-ud-dm (III.) soon left for the Dakhan, where 
he was poisoned. [§ 16 (3).] He left behind him a 
nephew, Mir Shahilb-ud-din (or G-hazi-ud-dm IV.), then 
a bold boy of sixteen, destined to become the most 
notorious man of his time. Between him and Safdar 
Jung were renewed the feuds of the grandfather of the 
one and of the uncle of the other. 

The Makrattas, under Mulliar Rao Holkar and Jayapa 
Sindia, espoused the Mogul cause ; the Jats, under 
Surajmal; Raja of Bhartpur, aided the Persian. The 
weak emperor feared to side with either, and was 
treacherous to each in turn, (Oh. v. § 6 k) 

Holkar, by a bold movement, drove the emperor 
into Delhi, which he took. The nobles thtn, at the in- 
stigation of Grhazi-ud-din IV., pronounced Ahmad 
unworthy to reign, 1754. He was blinded and con- 
signed to prison, where he died. 

The Mogul empire was now in a wretched state. 
Gujarat, Bengal, B&har, Orissa, Oudh, Rohilkhand, the 
Panjab, the Dakhan (both the portions occupied by the 
sons of the old Nizam, and that possessed by the Mah- 
rattas), and the Carnatic, were fairly severed from the 
empire. 

Delhi waited to see what puppet the young king- 
maker would place on the throne. 
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ru vp nr 10 

Al*angix XI., tfca fourteenth. Mog-tzl, 1754-175$. a i> 1784 76,1 

§ 19 . A 1 .am u r> ! t., tlw- fourteenth Mogul emperor, ^ Iv | 
was unde* to tin* bid rnuHT^r. LSee table, p, 1*22 , 1 
Nothin*/ more nenl ue .aid of h m than that L« t\e> 
assassin 1 ted bv order of (lit t4Mi*Ld?n flV.) in No. 
vember l7od. 

The NTuwab of Oudh, frifdtr .Jung, died about this 1 <■ *« H* } ^ ? ^ 
time, and was succeeded by Bl uj 1 -ud-daula. (Oh. i\ I i?t 
§13.) Confusion, rapine and anarchy now prevailed * tou * A 
throughout Hindustan * . 

Hie interest of the reign centres in two persons, - 1 tv Ktnjrnai 1 I 
the young king-tinker, (ihari-ud-dln (IV.), — and All 8fc A,< * l ” i 
Gohar, the In Ir-apparent, a gallant and generous man, f 1 

thirty -two years of g» it hn father’s Jiccesnion, and *JJi) [ 

afterwards emperor under the name of Shah A lam II. 

The former, by his pr* ceding-! in Labor, brought 
upon the empire, and on J* Ihi in particular, the 
calamities of another invasion by the dreaded Ahmad 
Shah Abdft.lt. Mir Munu had died in Labor, 1756, but 
the Abdali confirmed his infant son in the government 
of the Faniftb, under the guardianship of the widow 
and Adina Beg Khan, a Mogul of great experience, but 
a traitor who had alwivs encouraged the Afghan in- 
vasions. The Pan jab soon 4 < II into great disorder, in 
consequence of which th Ho iu increased rapidly ; and 
all were discontented. llhari now thought his time 
was come for recovering tie* province; but he forgot 
the terrible Abdali, who would cvrtaiuly resent any in- 
terference with his arrangements. Accordingly Gha/i 
set out upon an expedition, taking with him the heir- 
apparent; seized upon the regent and h^r daughter, 
to whom he had been betrothed ; carried them to J hdlu; 
and appointed Adina Beg governor of the province, 

Ahmad immediately crossed the At took (it was his 
fourth invasion), and marched to Delhi. The adroit 
GMzi, by the intercession of his mother-in-law, was 
pardoned; and rose higher than before, beiug om- 
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Thf* AMftli iu 
tV raojat, 
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Uhisl-it'l 
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CHAP. I!I.§2<L 

a i>. 1757-61. 


The Abdali m 
Delhi, 1757. 

(Cfc. x. § 110.) 


The outrages of 

Ghizi-ud-mh 

IV. 


SMh Alam H. 
a fugitive. 


Hagob&’s ill- 
fated expe- 
dition. 

(Ch. y. §69.) 


(Or second.) 


The AhdUli’s 
last expedition. 


Delhi occupied. 


THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


Aiamglr XI., the fonrseeatfc Mogul, 1754-1759. 


ployed by the conqueror to collect tribute and to 
pillage. 

The Abdali entered Delhi 11th September, 1757. 
(Comp. September, 1857. Ch. x. § 25.) 

A pestilence hastened the Afghan’s return to Kabul ; 
but he left his son Taimur Shah as his viceroy in Lahor, 
and a Kohilla chief, Nazib-ud-daula, as chief minister 
at Delhi. 

Ghazi, as soon as he was relieved of the Ab^tli’s 
presence, expelled Hazib; imprisoned the emperor’s 
friend ; and laid hands upon the heir-apparent himself, 
in fact, he gave way without restraint to the despotic 
violence and cruelty of his natural character. The 
prince, Ah Gohar, however, escaped (much as Edward I. 
escaped from the clutches of Simon de Montfort), and 
after many wanderings, engaged (1759) in the expe- 
dition, the result of which is given in ch. ix. § 13. 

§20. The Mahrattas are now the central figures on 
the stage ; for this was the time (1758) when Ragunatha 
Rao (Ragoba), at the suggestion of Ghazi and the in- 
vitation of A&ina Beg (again a traitor), made that 
showy and splendid, but ill-judged and disastrous, ex- 
pedition into Labor, which led to the ruin of the 
Mabratta power, in the decisive overthrow of the fourth 
battle of Panipat (1761) 

Ragoba, the rash, overran the Panjab, and returned 
triumphant, but with no spoil; having incurred a 
ruinous expense, and roused an enemy, the most 
formidable the Mahrattas ever encountered, the Ab- 
dali ; who now made his fifth, last, and most terrible 
invasion of Hindustan. 

The Afghan advanced towards Delhi in September 
1759, prepared to t?*he full vengeance upon the whole 
Mahratta race. Gnazi, whose restless and cruel am- 
bition had thrown everything into confusion, -now con- 
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OH. in $21.22 

summated Lis crimes by the murder of the harmless * 
emperor, whose headless trunk was thrown into the X hR J? mr,1 '' r of 
Jarnna. This was in Nov.-mU*, 1 759. , 

The assassin then set up a son of Kam Buksh (see 
table, p. 122), hy the title of Shah Jehsin ; but was soon 
obliged to flee from Delhi, and take refuge with Snraj 
Mai, the Jilt leader. 


Sh&h Anon II., the fifteenth Mogul, 1758-1808. 


I 


From this time the villain GhAzt disappears (as do*»s his Mippct t*i m * of 
emprror) from history. In 1790 ho was found hy the Ku"hJi N '*>u >’* 
police in Surat; ami was, by the order of the Governor*! ienei *], 

Lord Cornwallis, allowed to depart for Mecca; and has not be* n uiaV 
aim o heard of. 


The Abdali now a second time entered Delhi with AMdidiv.lu , 
fire and sword (1760), but soon retired to his camp it 1 {\\ 
Anupshuhur, on the Ganges. The issue of his fitru* ’ /le ! w of tu*> 
with the Mahrattas is given in chap. v. § 70. * k%* * 1 I 

j Delia) j 

§ 21, The Mahrattas, under Sivadasha Bao, before ' ! 

the fatal battle, captured Delhi, whore they delated i7»uth 5 aula * t 
Jawan Bakbt, a son of the absent Shah Alam, to th*^ 
throne. There was a proposal to place Viswas Biio on 
the throne, but this was judged inexpedient. 

After the fourth ^second) battle of Punipai , the vic- 
torious Abdali again occupied Delhi; from whence he 
sent an embassy to Shah A lam, or Alt Goinu\ a* know- (’u n ’ll) . 
ledging him as emperor, and appointing his mui, Jaw. in , 

Bakht, regent. He then quitted India. 

^ 22. The proceeding of ShAh Alam, who w is fiuldin. ^ xVj t j 
against the English in Bahilr, while the Abduli wa » k!« Sin 
crushing the Mahrattas at PAnipat, are given in chap. i\. j n » m 
§ 18. Until Christmas Day J77i. the emperor was an 
exile, for the most part in AHAhAbAd, where he k< pt up 
a kind of court; a British pensioner. It wa* not worth 
his while, during the intervening ten yearn, to attempt 1 
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CH, HI. §23,24. 

a.d. 1658 . 


Affairs in 1770. 


Shah Alam joins 
the Mahrattas. 

(Comp. Ch. ix. 

§ 13-28.) 


Sh&h Alam II., the fifteenth Mogul, 1759-1806. 


to return to Delhi, where Kazib, the Vazir, with the 
young prince, managed affairs with great prudence. 

Once more the Abdali came on the stage to assist 
Nazib. Having defeated the Sikhs in several actions, 
he advanced to Panipafc ; but soon returned finally to 
Kandahar. 

He died at Marijf, near Kandahar, in 1773, in his 50th year. His mau- 
soleum is the gTeat ornament of this city. His descendants appear in 
Indian history in after times. (Ch. x. § 110.) 

§ 23. At the end of 1770 we find that Nazib-ud- 
daula, a virtuous and wise minister, is dead ; and his 
son Zabita Khan fills his place. The Mahrattas occupy 
Delhi, where the prince regent and royal family reside. 

| Shah Alam is still a pensioner in Allahabad. At this 
time the Mahrattas made overtures to the exiled em* 
peror, offering for a large sum of money to restore him 
to his position in Delhi. The English dissuaded him 
from putting himself into their hands ; but imposed no 
restraint on his actions. 

In 1771 he thus, escorted by an English force, 
crossed the borders of the district of Allahabad, to join 
his new friends the Mahrattas; and from that time the 
Mogul sovereign never claimed the right to interfere 
in the provinces to the east of that boundary. (Ch. v. 
§81.) 

There were now two great parties in Delhi, the Mu- 
salmans, anxious to retain their scanty possessions ; 
and the Mahrattas, striving to recover what they had 
lost at Panipat. 

Zabita and his army were soon driven out of Delhi, 
and the Mahrattas were supreme. (Ch. v. § 85.) 

§ 24. We shall not pursue the history of the nominal 
rulers of Delhi in detail. A few particulars will suffice 
to connect it with the other parts of this work. 
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Akfear XX., ita* ffistemtli Mogul. Muliammad BahAdur, the 
seventeenth Mogul , 1803-1837. 


The eldest son of Zabita Khan was Gholam KMir, 
who on his father’s death in 1786, succeeded to his 
estates. This young chief asserted his claim to the 
honours possessed by his father, openly rebelled, 
against the emperor, got possession of Delhi and of 
SMh Alam’s person, and, under the pretence that he 
had concealed treasures, after heaping every species of 
indignity on the poor old emperor, struck out his eyes 
with his dagger. His sons and grandsons had been 
previously tortured before his eyes, August 1788. One 
of these latter was the very Muhammad Bahadar, who 
permitted, if he did not instigate, similar atrocities in 
the same building, in Delhi, in 1857. (Ch. x. § 15.) 

The poor blind emperor was soon rescued by the 
Mahrattas ; but remained in extreme penury until, in 
1803 (September 16), he was rescued by Lord Lake. 
(Ch. v. § 130.) 

The sceptre of Hindustan then passed into the hands 
of the British Government. 

Betribution fell on Gholam Kadir ; for, failing into 
the hands of Siudia, he was horribly tortured and mu- 
tilated ; and at length his head was sent, to be laid at 
the feet of his sightless victim in Delhi. (Ch. v. § 107.) 


CHAP.m.525 

1786 - 

1837 . 


(On. v. §107.) 


Gholam Zadir’s 
atrocities. 


Sh»h Alam rr. 
is blinded. 


He died Dec. 
18, 1806. 


§ 25 . The eldest son of Shah Alam, of whose regency 
we Lave read, after many fruitless attempts to place his 
father in his rightful position, disappeared from the 
scene in 1770. 

The second son, Axbar, succeeded to the nominal 
dignity in 1806; and was the sixteenth Moaur, 

EMPEROR. 

His son, Muhammad BahAdar ShAh, succeeded in 
1837. He was the seventeenth and htst of the emperors 
of the race of Taimur the Tatar. For his crimes and 
his fate, see chap. x. § 28. 

His sons and grandson, infamous for their barbarous 


XVL 
Shah Alam’* 
second son, 
Akbae H. t sue* 
ceeds, 1806 . 
(19th Not.) 
XVII. 

The last Mosul. 
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The Sxtiaction of the house of Taim&r. Chaaractezistios of 
its role. 


treatment of English women and children, were shot 
by Captain Hodson, near Humayun’s tomb — the 
splendid monument erected by the greatest of the 
Moguls to the memory of his father (September 22, 
1857). 

§ 26 , This sketch shows ns seventeen emperors of one family 
reigning in succession in Delhi; a circumstance without a 
parallel in Indian history. This result was mainly due to 
Akbar ’s genius, policy, and personal character. c 

Of these, only six can be considered as real sovereigns. 

Their history exemplifies the two ways in which the course of 
Oriental dynasties always runs. There is first a kind of “ natural 
selection,” by which, at the death of a ruler, the strongest sur- 
viving scion of the rac 3, after conquering and putting to death 
the weaker members of the family, ascends the musnud. This, 
in the case of the Moguls, kept the reins of empire for nearly 
two centuries in vigorous hands. 

Then, when there are no strong men to dispute the succession, 
the authority falls into the hands of powerful ministers, who 
place the imperial puppet on the throne, consign him to oblivion, 
and govern in his stead. 

From Akbar to Shah Alam. I., the former course was pursued; 
there was a contest at **ach vacancy, and the strongest grasped 
the reins ; after that time, the latter* alternative prevailed, and 
till the rescue of Shah Alam XI. by Lord Lake (from which time 
there was really no emperor), we see a succession of powerful 
and unscrupulous men, consisting of Zulfikar Khfin, the Barha 
Seiads, Ghazi-ud-din, G hoi am Kadir, Mahadaji Smdia, and Daulat 
It. Sindia, supreme in Delhi. 

§ 27 . In bringing this summary of the Mogul history to a 
close, we pause to ask, what this splendid line of emperors did 
for India? Magnificent palaces, mausoleums, mosques, and 
minuis, attest their wealth and taste; but we find among their 
remains scarcely any traces of those works which really con- 
tribute to the welfare of a people. 

The few roaus made by Muhammadan rulers were for the 
passage of their troops ; and their canals and tanks were mostly 
for the supply of the royal palaces. 

! Everything seems to prove that the people were little con- 
| sidered. These rulers, with the splendid exception of Akbar, 
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CH. EEL « 27. 

Characteristics of Mogul rale. At3 > t x£57» 

governed India solely with a view to tlieir own dignity and 
convenience. 

The Moguls had to contend with Afghans, E&jptiH and Their contest*. 
Mahrattas. (N&dir Sh&h occupied Delhi without opposition.) 

Against the Afghans they strove with varied nuceess ; the 
Abd&li was their undoubted conqueror. Tho IUjpftts they were 
able first to subdue, and then to attach to themselves. Aurang- 
zlb never really mastered the Mahrattas, and they soon occupied 
Delhi. The English have succeeded to their dominion; yet with 
the Moguls, as such, England has fought no battle. 

England released Shii-h A lam II. in 1803, pensioned his son, 
and transported his grandson — the justice of whose doom no one 
will be willing to dispute. 
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CHAP. IV. § 1. 
a.d. 1294. 


Dakhan history. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From Stafc. A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE DAKHAN. 
DAKSHINA 
= Southern. 


PART I. — Fragments of Early Dakhan History. — 
1294. 

Progress of § 1, About three hundred years after the first 
poweri^ndm, entrance of the Musalmans into India under Muham- 
(TarikaiidM&sa ma< *- ( A,r> ' the first permanent establish- 

con^ier^Spairg ment of a Muhammadan dominion was made in Lahor 
1022. fry Mahmud of Ghazni (ch. ii. § 10), a.d. 1022. 

This did not, however, affect the Dakhan. There 
various flourishing kingdoms continued to exist, go- 
verned by Hindu Rajas. (Comj). ch. ii., Table, § 3.) 
1294. Nearly three hundred years after this (a.d. 1294), 
madan^uvasion Muhammadan banner was at length carried across 
of the Dakhan. the Nerbudda by Alla-ud-din Khilji, the nephew, mur- 
derer, and successor of Feroz Shah. (Ch. ii. § 31, 
p. 69). 



TEE BAKEAN. 


Early State of the Bakhan. 


The JDakhan now became an extended battle-held ; 
and was so from that time till 1819. Muhammadans 
are seen fighting there against Hindus ; the Mogul 
emperors against the Dakhau Muhammadan States ; 
the Mahratfcas against both; Haidar AH against the 
Mahrattas ; and, finally, we see the English giving 
peace to the whole. 

c § 2. The Dakhan is the country south of the Narbad- , 
dab and Mahanadi rivers; or, all south of the Vindhva 
range. In general we now restrict the name to the 
high tabic-land between the Tapti and Kishtna : the 
Dakhan proper. 

Hero was the cradle of the vast Mahratta cm fede racy. Here 
too wore tho Dakhan Muhammadan kingdom* ; arid here vuui 
the Bijanaj,ar Hindu kingdom, so long th“i»* rival He>“ N t.um- 
ul-mulk made for himself a lasting domuuor. (Ch. in J 16 ) 
Here was also the scene of Haidar All’s usurpation and of 
Tippu’ft cruelties. (Ch. xii.) Here the "Portuguese flourished. 1 
(Cli. vi.) Here the French and English fought. (Ch. vii., viu ; 1 

i 

§ 3* The early inhabitants of this region arc called * 
in native works foresters, goblins, and oven demons 
But a considerable degree of civilisation must havoj 
existed in the south, ten centuries before the Christian j 
sera. ! 

The tradition, that tho Apostle St Thomas visited India, and was mar* 
tyred at the place stUl called St. Thome, in the vicinity of Madras, is 
lujrhly credible. 

The very early native literature of South India is deeply imbued with 
Christian influences. 

The 3 age Agashja, probably in the seventh century B.r., seems 
to have done much to introduce science and philosophy m the 
south, bringing thither, in fact, the elements of Iirahtmudual 
civilisation. Ho is identified with tho star Canopus. To him is 
attributed the foundation of the science of Tamil grammar and 
medicine. None of his works are extant ; though many books 
pass current under his name. 
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Hyderabad 

Mysor. 
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CH. IV. § 4-6. Languages. P&ndya Magdom. 

Languages of § 4. Five languages were anciently enumerated as spoken in 
tke Oakham the x)akhan: Tamil, Kanarese, Telugu, Mahratta, and Uriya. 

To these we must add the language of the G Anris and other 
mountain races ; with the Tuluva and Maiaytllim, which arc 
dialects of the one ancient Dnt vidian language, of which Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Tolugu are offshoots. These are radically inde- 
pendent of Sanskrit j though they have been enriched by copious 
additions from that language. Mahrafcta and Uriya are Sanskrit' 
dialects. 

The Tuluva The Tuhiva (or Tula) is the language of South Eanara. It most esem- 

conntry is the hies Knnnrese ; but contains a great admixture from all the vernacular^ of 
chief seat of the South India. 

followers o£ The people who speak these languages (except the TTriya) are called 

Madhava, DitWnmNS. They were probably among the very earliest settlers in 

India, being of Scythic origin. 

The Tamil king. § 5 ^ In the extreme south two very ancient king- 
iouth ! 31 e donis, both Tamil, existed — the Pandya and the Chola. 

A Pandyan king is said to have twice sent an embassy 
to Augustus. We are told that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the south “not a span vas free from culti- 
vation ” in these provinces. The Pandyan capital was 
Prop. Mad’hurd. Madura. That of the Chola kingdom was Conjeveram 
(Kunchipuram), till a.d. 214, when Tanjore was founded 
by Kulldttunga, who made it his residence. 

'The Pandya kingdom was probably founded in the 
m* hip form, fifth century b.g. Many traditions exist regarding the 

(Ch.T §12.) Pa. ND yost rulers. Several of them were distinguished 

Tamil authors. 

The last of the Pundvas was Kuna PAndva (=/7ie 
hnnch~bacft) t whose probable date is the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d. 

The south of India is remarkable for thr^e things • the magnificence of 
its temples, built m a style p* culiar to the «outh , its wonder! ul system of 
irrigation; and its language:,, hardly inlenor in cu|doufeness, flexibility, 
and sweetness to Sanskrit itself. 

Madura. § 8 . In Madura the Nay a! an princes (the first of 

prmc^ yatom whom was VisvantUha , probably from Vijaya-nagar, an 

j ' officer of the famous Krishna Kaya, 1559) ruled, till 
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Ch 61 a and Cdra kingdoms* 

CH.ry.S7, a 

conquered in a.d. 1736 by tie Nawab of Arcot. It is 
said to have been in 1400 a city “like Delhi.” Its 
rulers were perpetually at war with the Chola kings. 

The origin of the Polig&rs ( ssstent-men ) of tfee sonth is thnp 
told: Visvantitha placed each of the seventy-two hustirmv of the 
Madura fort under a chief, to whom he assigned villages on 
feudal tenure. Their descendants were the Foiig&ra of feoui h 
India. 

The Tolig&r 
chiefs. 

^The greatest of these Nayakan princes was Tintimla, 
who died in 1659. 

Tinrnal* 

Najakua, 

In the Madura kingdom lived the three groat Jesuit mission- 
aries, Bobert do Ncbilibus <'1606 16 1&), John do Brifcfco (1674- 
161H4), and Tt. C. IWni 0720*. 

De Britto died a amrfyr, having been emehy put to death hy 
the Wethupat hi of UA-unud 

We learn from I)t is' ddlibus that in 1610 the Madura college 
contained 10,000 at it' iidb. 

TV SCadttra 

Jesuit muwion- 
anea. 

§ 7. The Chola kingdom was in later times subject 
to Vijava-nagar (Bijanagar) ; and at length was merged 
in the Mahratta kingdom of Tanjore. (Oh. v. § 17.) 

Thocnd of tV 
Kingdom, 

§ 8, The (Jcra kingdom comprehended Travaneore, 
Malabar, and Coimbator. It existed from the first to 
the tenth century a.d. : being absorbed into the B^UaJa 1 
State. 

’Hie <j!Cra king, 
dom. 

The Western Coast wa3 probably colonised by Brahmans from Hin- 
dustan. The tradition is that Parasu-Kauia caused thi sea to retire from 
the foot of the Ghat, and gave the districts of Mahyalam, Malabar, and 
Kanara, thus recovered, to the Brahmans. 

** Jtdma cf tbf 

Art,” the Vlffc 
Avatar, or incar- 
nation of 

Vishnu. 

The Kainorm, 
(6h.vi §3) 

In the ninth century the sou ib era pari broke up into 
many small principalities, one of which (Calicut) was 
ruled by the Zamorins in a.d, 1497, when Yasco de 
Gama landed there. 

They continued to rule there till the invasion of Haidar All in 
1766. Their ancestor is said to have been M&n Vikrama, a man 
of the cowherd caste. 

tCh.xii.§l&) 


10 * 
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CH.IT. §9-32. 


The Ballila 
Sajpftts m the 
Kanareae 
country. 


The Telugo, 
country. 


The Chal&kyas, 
KahydnS. in the 
Hap. 

2Yom a.». 250 
to 1182. 


■ Waraugal (or 
Oxanial). 


Various dynasties in the centre and east. 


§ 9. A powerful dynasty called the family of Ballala 
(or Velsll&), who were Bajputs, reigned over the Ka- 
narese country in the eleventh century. 

Their capital was BwAra Samu&ra (=ocecin-gate), about 100 
miles hT.W. of Senngapatam. (Ch mi. § 2 ) They wore sub- 
verted by the Musalm&ns, about a.d. 1310. (§ 17.) 

Vtf'd/i DCva, a bug of this race, was converted to the Va»shnava faith by 
the great reformer lidvianvja, in 11^3. The convert took the name of 
Vishnu Vx&ddhana. 


§10. The Yadavas, from the ninth to the end of the 
twelfth century, ruled over the eastern portion of the 
Telugu country. 

Those Yadovas wero RAjpftts, and came from KattiwAr. They 
ruled at Vijaya-nagar before the foundation of tho great state 
there in 1336. 


§ 11. Bajputs of the Chaluhva tribe ruled in Kalyan 
(Kalidni), about 100 miles ^est of Haidarabad. 

The capital of one branch of this family was at one time 
RAjamundr* (fiom the end of the eleventh to tho end of the 
thirteenth century). They finally fell under Waranga! Before 
that it is said to have been at ShrikAkolam (Chicacole), and the 
dynasty to have been of tho Pandava race. 

A prime-minister of the court of Kaly&n, whose name was Ba&ava, in the 
12th century, founded the sect of L.n^a worshippers The woislup of the 
Lmga was long before this an essential pa it of the Saiva system Basava 
is now worshipped as an incarnation of the Sacred Bril of bna His 
system is \ery widely picvaleni m So nh India Basava wa*- the < .ms n of a 
revolution, which brought the Chalukja dynasty to an end, and Kaljun 
came under the Deoghur kingdom. v§ Ik 15 ) 

§ 12. More important are the Kings of Andhra, or 
Telingana, who at the Christian aera reigned in Magadha, 
and whose capital in after times was Warangal ( founded 
about a.d. 1088), eighty miles east of Haidarabad. In 
! AcD. 1323 Warangal was taken by the Muhammadans. 

! (§ 19, p. 151.) 
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The Mahratta country. 

car. iv. §13-15. 

It soon regained its independence, and became the 
seat of the Rajas of T dinguna. They were at per- 
petual war with the Bahmini kings, until Waraugul 
was destroyed by Ahmad Shah (a.d. 1435). 

(Ch. ii* §36) 

§ 13 . Orissa was governed by princes of the Kesari 
family till a.d, 1181. The Gajapatis ruled in Kutta^k 1 
till 1568. Rajas from the north, of a race called the i 
“ Ganga Vanm,” are also mentioned. It was annexed 
by Akbar, a.d. 1576. (Ch. iii. § 6.) 

Orissa,. 

(ssEtrykmt* 

I*Nk) 

YavanaSy whose origin ia unknown (perhaps Bactrian Greeks), 
invaded Orisba in 327, and reigned there to A.». 473. 


§ 14 . As belonging to tin* Mahratta country (Maha- 
rkshtra,^ great kingdom ), we read m the Periplfis, la 
Greek work, attributed to Arrian, and probably written 
in the second century a.d.), of JBaryagaza (~ Broarh j, 
Plinthana (=* Paithun), and Tagara (not now certainly 
known). 

TbBJfo&sm&U 

country. 

The “PeriplAs** describes a voyage from the Red Sea to 
Mnsiris, supposed to be Mangalore. 

f Or.: 

Tagara was a famous R&jput citv, probably on the 
banks of the Godavari, a little N.E. of Bhir, though 
some think that it was the modem Daul&tubad. At 
Paithun, on the Godavari, reigned Salivahana, said to 
have been the son of a potter, a.d. 77. This date forms 
the sera still in use south o? the Narbaddah. Proin 
Paithun, the capital was, it seems, removed to Deoghar, 
the modern Daulatabad. 

Our knowledge of the Mahraitas dates from the 
combination ana development of the race under Sivajl 
(Ok v.) 

Tata**. 

snivnw, 

; a.». 7?. 

! 

(P*dk**la32 
Mila* front 
Amef&h&d, «m 
tkK %mkot 
the Oodimri.) 

§ 15 . la the beginning of the twelfth century, Rajas 
allied to the Ballflas of Andhra, ruled in this Dfcogiri 
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CH.2V §16,17. 
j 129-1, 


Alla-nd-dln 
KMji, 1294. 


The Muhamma- 
dans m the 
D ukhan , 


Kaffir's expe- 
ditions. 
(MaJ&shng.) 


Alia-ud-din Kilji, K&f&r. 


(=M£ of the gods), [Deoghar, or Daulatabad]. Some 
traditions trace these kings up to Salivahana. The 
whole country at this period was divided among a great 
number of petty independent "Rajas. 

Those were very wealthy, and the Dakhan seems to 
have enjoyed peace and prosperity under their rule. 


PART II. — A.D. 1294-1347. — From the FIRST IR- 
RUPTION OF THE MUHAMMADANS TO THE FOUNDA- 
TION of the BIhmin! Dynasty. 

§ 16, Alla-ud-dm Khilji (the Sanguinary ), in a.d. 
1294, with 8,000 cavalry, marched through Berar to 
Ellichpur, and from thence toDeogiri (Deoghar), where 
Rftm-deo-Eao-jadow was then reigning. After a show 
of resistance the Rajputs agreed to pay an immense 
ransom, and to cede Ellichpur and its dependencies. 
The weakness of the Hindu states in the Dakhan was 
thus unveiled to the unscrupulous Musalman leaders ; 
and the Muhammadans, by the unauthorised and rash 
zeal of Alla, obtained a footing in the south. 

The student will notice that this beginning of the work, which 
Aurungzib nearly accomplished, of bringing all India under one 
dominion, was contemporaneous with the attempt of Edward I. 
(1272-1307) to reduce all Great Britain under one dominion ; a 
work which the union of the English and Scottish Parliaments, 
in A d. 1707, the year of Aurungzib’s death, may be said to have 
accomplished, (Ck. ii. § 31.) 

In surveying the rums of the vast Muhammadan states, which from this 
time existed m the Dakhan, we must acknowledge that their existence 
there was unattended with any real benefit to the people. 

§ 17. Four great expeditions into the south were 
undertaken during the reign of AM-ud-din, under 
Malik Rafur (eh. ii. § 32), a.d. 1306, 1809, 1810, 1312. 
j Rafur seems to have taken Madura in the last of 
j these expeditions. 
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j Jthiljis and the Tuffhlaks. Bija»*gr&r. 

CBl IV. f 1 * 1 *. 
A.D 131 % A?.' 


In the course of these ItAm-dco was induced to visit 
Delhi, where his treatment was so generous, that he 
< returned the attached and faithful vassal of the em- 
peror. The Ballala Iktjas of Karnata were ako 
conquered; (§ 9.) Watauga 1 made tributary; and tin 
whole of the south ravaged as far as Kaineshwar ( it i - \ 
lmseium), vvhere a unique was built, as the sum o£» 
Muhammadan supremacy . 

| 1 riuiutfil *h th t tii Vum Iro ir litre me xtiomtl p 3 

J li i ■» nt ir o a Tin hih**u u j.iuf d t<\ 


MnMnk Xfafljl, 

1 m. 


? 18. TI.*rpab a s m-m-Uw of RAm-dro, s 4 rnv to 
throw offthevok* ; but was ov*w ome and flay < 1 tine 1 
h\ Mubarik Klulji 1 H'A who led the e\p«d tlon j 

hims< If. (Oh. ii s 4 ddi At the same time Malalar 
was conquered by Kinnru, who a\.nmdtlu crimes of KWtoriL 
Allfi-ud-din bv the muraci of even member of Ins 
family. (Oh. ii. § 83.) 

§19. JiinaKkan, the se< end of the house of Tuiddsk, 
both before and alter hi* a<*ci ssion, led armies mtu the 
Dukhan. (a.d. 1322-BJ2d.) 

After a severe repulse, he finally took Wa-ranga!. 

Ta.d. 1328.) Fugitives from this place are said to have 
founded Vijaya-nagar (JBijanagar, § 7), on the bank* 
of the Tumbhadra, a.d. 1830. Their names were Bubka 
and Hurikara. It was twenty -tour miles in circum- 
ference, and its ruins are of the highest interest. 


a&ofe KfcAa. 
<0fc xi. §34) 


J&’rom him* iminemon u Ihon 1 ,t 1 it a 11m lit < if i on tms n»to ; whx<»lt 
w s wl1olu\Mieputlu»i i JHamutuu. aud SugiiV<A,th< JU thlul, 

and r xow <ltu ie<i sillies ol Jktiina 

Mnlluva \ t<Uiv<min>a, » U,u u,d Brdnmut, w is pumr-imnibUr dip?, and 
x-* st 11 a gre it authority m the south in phiio»oi»L) and grammar {a.d 
1 *.»« ) 

This kingdom became the most powerful south of 
th * Narbaddib. (S 29.) From 1490 to lh!5 it was at 
its zenith of prosperity, and ruled over the whole 
Carnatic. 

1 una Khan also took Bidar. 


Wararsgai. 

Bljaiwp-nr 
(Som< txmeai 
caJled A nna- 
fiitfinli It h 2!) 
tujI<‘a N W (it 
Biliary l 

MMJmoi Vxd« 

1 hyuranya. 
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The great revolt 
m the Dakhan, 
in the time of 
Jana Khan, 
1347. 


[This was the 
time of Edward 
III and the 
Black Prince.] 
ZufHr TThnn , 


(Ch. ii. § 36.) 


The foundation 
of the Bahmini 
dynasty, 1347. 


Probably four 
generations 
later than 


The first independent Muhammadan state. 

§20. As this emperor’s reign was marked by the 
establishment of the powerful Hindu kingdom of 
Yijaya-nagar, so was it also by the establishment of 
the first independent Muhammadan kingdom in the 
Dakhan. The Amirs of the Dakhan had incurred the 
displeasure of Muhammad Khan, by sheltering some 
rebellious nobles from Gujarat. These broke out into 
rebellion, and at length Zxjffie Khan, an Afghan, 
was recognised as their leader, and having overthrown 
the imperial general, was elected their sovereign. He 
had been the slave of a Brahman called Gangu, who is 
said to have foretold his rise, and to have shown him 
singular kindness. 

He assumed the title of Sultan Alhi-ud-din Hussain 
Gangu Bahmini, the last two titles (=the Brahman 
Gangu) being in honour of his old master and bene T 
factor, whom he made his treasurer : the first Hindu 
who held high office under a Muhammadan ruler. This 
was a.d. 1347. The new sultan was wise and conciliating, 
as well as brave. He reigned for ten years at peace with 
the Hindu kings. At the time of his death the kingdom 
embraced Maharashtra, large portions of Telingana, 
with Baichur and Mudgal in the Carnatic. 

The capital of this kingdom was Kulburga, west of 
Golconda, 107 miles W. from Haidarabad. Here was 
the seat of a very ancient Hindu sovereignty. 

This was the grand rebellion by which the power of \ 
Delhi was driven north of the Nerbudda , not to cross it 
again till the days of Akbar. 

This kingdom was at its zenith in 1378 to 1422, under 
Mahmud Shah Bahmini I., and his nephew Perez SMh. 

The poet Hafiz, the Persian Horace, even set out to visit Kulb&rga; hut, 
frightened by a tempest, gave up the idea. j 

Ahmad Sh&h B&hmini built Ahniad&b&d, Bidar, in 1440. 

Bidar (Vidarbba) was the capital, in very ancient times, 
of Bhima Sena, whose daughter Dam. ay anti married Nala, so 
famous in Sanskrit poetry. 
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The Zings of Bijapte and Ahmadnagar. 


§ 23. The Adil Shdld Kings of Bijapur (1489-1686). 


X. 

r4su/ Jtdil Shdh. The Portuguese establish themselves in Goa • 

1489-i510 

n. 

Ismael. Conqueror of Bidar . ....•* 

1510-1534 

m. 


1534 

c 

IV. 

Ibrahim I. . 

1534-1557 

V. 

All Destruction of Bijanagar. Husband of CMnd , * 

1557-1579 

VI. 

Ibrahim n. Splendid mausoleum ...... 

1579-1626 

vn. 

Muhammad. Continual struggles with Sivaji. Splendid mausoleum . 

1626-1656 

vm. 

Alt Adil Shah. Afzal Khan’s master. Ch. v. § 14 . . 

1656-1672 

IX. 

Sikandar. A prisoner ........ 

1672-1G89 

§ 24. Tlie Nvidia , SMlii Kings of Ahaadnagar. 

I. 

Ahmad Nizdm Shdh 

A D 

1490-1503 

n. 

BurhAnl. A distinguished scholar 

1508-1553 

XXL 

Evsain. Battle of TalikSt. Bather of Chdnd Bibi 

1553-1565 

rv. 

Murteza I. (the “Madman”). The great minister Salabat Khin died 
1589. Maloji in his service. Ch v, § 7 . 

1565-1584 

V. 

Mir&n Musam (the “Parricide”) ...... 

15S4 

VL 

Ismael . «•»•••»•* 

1584-15S9 

TIL 

Burhdn H. »»•••*••• 

1589-1594 

vm. 

Ibrahim .«*•••••*. 

1594 

XX. 

Ahmad Q. . 

1594-1590 

X 

BaMdur. (His guardian was Chanfi Bib! : see p. 97) 

1590-1599 

XX. 

MurtoxaH. Aided Khan debar: Lodi, Malik Ambar, Annexed 

1637 
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Dismemberment of the great B^hmini dominions. 

The date of the extinetion of the Bfthuiini kingdom 
(a.d. 1526) is remarkable also as the date of the foun- 
dation of the Mogul Empire in India. (Tin in. $ 1.) 

The last iml king of tho dynasty wan Muhammad IL 
(1463-1486), who subdued Amber Rai of OrisHa, and 
added the Konkau to his dominions, 1477. Mahmud II., t 
his successor, was a weak prince. Khaji Jeban Gawan SMjiGfcwJai. 
was the able, noble, and uneorrupt minister of Muham- 
mad LI. He took Oonjeveram. By him the kingdom 
was divided into eight provinces. He was treacherously 
s&iin by his jealous fellow-courtiers. 

§ 22. The governors of the provinces into which this 1 ^ TJaMma 
great Dakhani kingdom was divided after the murder i K 01ttS * 
of Gawan (the infamous eordrivers of the death of that 
upright minister), made themselves independent at 
different periods after a.d. 1489; thus wmi for mid , 
with the lUjanagar kingdom, those six pouvrjul kingdoms 
of the Dukhan , which the successors of Ihihcr * mutually 
subjugated. 

The ftffer-st rupples between the MnY"iinmi**tait rimers in the 
Dahhau nml the Mo'jul etatjenus .ifFnoitn.1 an opfu r* tnify to the 
Mahrutt is, »■» we '■hall <e t to iee ti}« n tht nine <»i luth No 
i>ioat<T mi-toirmu <ouhj huvt hcidlUn the Mu >almau dominion 
iu hull t than tin « i» «l 'tute. 

> 23. Vdil Shah founded ihe Rijapftr kingdom, atj ' tv 
1489. From Him ties uvnisty was called the % Gil ! 1 

Shall i. The kingdi in survived" till 16b0, when it vva*i 
destroyed by Aurung/ib. U f h. iii, § 9, hc«* table, 
p. 15 k) 

The founder, YiWif Adii Shah, wan descended from Tftrof A<Jil 
Agha Murad (Amurath IL) of V umtautinople. He 
was a great Omrah of Muhammad Shah II. of 
Kulburga. 

The struggles of the Bijapur rulers with Sivaji are 
related in chap. v. § L2, &c. 
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THE BAKHAN. 


CH.IV §24,25. 

■A.D. 1490. 


Alunadn&g’ar. Golconda, 


The ruins of 
Bljapfcr. 


The extent of 
the Bijapur 
state. 


Ahmadnagar 
kingdom, 1490- 
1637. 


The extent of 
the IS agar state. 


The Golconda 
kingdom, 1512- 

( Golconda is a 
fortress on a 
hill, 3 miles 


The Mahrattas were very numerous in the armies < 
this state. The Muhammadan tings fomented dif 
sensions among the Hindu tribes; and might long* 
have held them in subjection if they themselves ha 
been united. 

The splendid ruins of Bijapur still hear witness 1 
the extraordinary grandeur of the city. The dome < 
the tomb of Muhammad Adii Shah is 180 feet i 
diameter, little less than that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

The limits of the Bijapftr state may be roughly stated to ha 1 
beon from the Kira on the north to the Tumbhadra on the sout 
and from the Bimaand Kishtna on the east, to the sea from Gh 
to Bombay on the west. (See Map.) 

Perishta, the great historian, resided at the court of Ibrahim A 
Shah II , from 1589 to his death, which happened about 1612. (Ch. : 
§6 [23].) 

§ 24 . The second of these lesser Dakhan kingdor 
was that of Ahmadnagar , governed by the Nizam Sha 
dvnasty. This was founded by Malik Ahmad, son 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Byheri, an apostate Brahman of I 
japur, who chiefly brought about the murder of Gawa 
He asserted his independence in a.d. 1490. Th 
kingdom remained till 1637, when it was final 
destroyed by Shah Jehan. 

The history of the sieges of Ahmadnagar and its capture in 1600, will 
found in chap iii. § 21 (See table, p 154 ) 

Tor the history of Malik Ambar, see chap. iii. § 7 (5). 

The dominion of this state extended over the S&b&h of Aurur 
dbad and West Berar, with a portion of the Konkan from Dam 
to Bombay. 

Perishta was bom in Ahmadnagar about 1570, and left that kingdom 
Bijapdr in 1589. 

§ 25. The Golconda, or Kutb Shahi dynasty, was t! 
third of the Dakhani Musalman kingdoms. It w 
founded by Kutb-ul-Muik in 1512. It extended fro 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar to the sea on the east. T 


THE DAKHAH. 


Oclconda. Berir. 


kingdom of Oolcowla v.a.-, fimllv subvvrb-d b\ Aur<ug- 
■db, a.i>. 1C87. (Oh. iii. j ft.) ' 

rr * ** Patm cluf of f-i’amr, Kurfi, ana KuruM, mad** i 

mtaally iocU peanut aittrtlu 

The following is a li t <<t ike i iler* of thi<i Lm Mura - * 

1 Kctjm’i-mclk, founder . . . riatolWl 

2 Jamsh'D ..... mttnVtW | 

3. Ibrahim . . . , , 1&5 1 to tfofJ J 

This is tie* mo«t mifor 4 uC His nnml 
liAiAr Khan ooiHfu* r> tl I iu i blr^ I U' 
was om* ol the lour < ouh k raw > a^aiu *t 

* Bija*jao\r 

A. MrHAMHAU Kan . . . 1530 io 16H 

Hetou’uh'd H i* lnr il * I„ t.r t nlh d Uh u*. 

Jitirar, trow K** jiiHtrt’.f, tln'ii Haidar, 
tl u! from his »o . 

5 Annuntn . . 1011 to 1673 

h \ii ill isais, who <Lcu a [it >oi* r, 

§ 28* The Berar was founds*] in 14^1 bj ? 

Futh-Ulla Uminad-ul-M ulk, and m 1571* was annexed 
to the Ahmadnagar state. Th<* d\n*e is was railed the 
Uin mad- Shah j. The capital was hlliehpur, and ilk* 
royal residence was at the neighbouring fori of 
Gawilgarh. 

The first to separate from the Kulburg* state, it was the first 
to perish, 

§ 27. It is sufficient to name the Rarld Shall! dynasty, 
whose capital was at Ahmaduhad-Eidar ; and the kiiur- 1 
dom of Kandcsh, to which Burhanpur, with its weigh- j 
i bouring fortress of A sirgarh, belonged ; and which in 
1599 was incorporated by Akbar. (Oh. iii. § 132.) * » 

ISioti: — B!»ar is seventy-three miles from HaiOaiibud, Its walla were ; 
Bis miles m circumference. (§ 2U ) j 

§ 23. The history of ‘hose kingdoms of the Dikhan 
is connected with that of the Portuguese from a.h. 
1498 till the middle of the seventeenth century, (fctee 
ch. vi.) 


i*»7 


<:h nr '>2% 2* 

a u 1484. 


S \ SV * r u 
llul&u. *» ; 


HiO B*r*r 
dom, IM 


‘Orlm&i Auti ) 


B&r.d ihihl. 


IVurt^UCSf* ta 
th* DaLliaja, 
UJ3, 
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CHAP. IV. §29. 
A.D. X490. 


Yiy&ya~rutgar, or 
Bijanagar, or 
Nwasinga. 

(Comp, § 19.) 


The confederate 

TW -»>in,mTir>fl.rln,ri 

Kings. 


Bam Baja. 


Battle of Tali* 
kot, 15 »*> 

(The Flodden 
Field rd the 
Hindus t it 
South Iiidt i ) 


Chandraglri. 


Madras comes 
mto the bauds 
of the English, 
a.d. 1039. 


The Mludt Mng'dom of Vijaya-xiagur. 


§ 29. The Hindu kingdom of Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar 
or Narsinga) long maintained its place among the 
powers of the Dakhan ; and there Hindu valour longest 
stemmed the tide of Muhammadan conquest. Its 
limits nearly corresponded with those of the Madras 
Presidency. To Europeans it was known, strangely 
enough, as the kingdom of Narasinga. This Hara- 
singa founded a new dynasty in 1490. He built the 
forts of Ohandragiri and Vellore (velur -^javelin town). 
But in 1565, the jealousy of the Muhammadan kings 
of Bijapur, Ahmad n agar, Gokonda, and Bidar, # led 
them to combine to effect its destruction. 


They were AH A chi Shah, Husain Nizam. Shah, Ibrahim Katb Shah, and 
Ah Bcirid. 

the king then was Ram Edia phe seventh of the dynasty of Narasrnga), 
■»ou-iu-l iw of the Krishna Raya (1509- 1321), lamous in the vernacular 
lito at ure ot the joufch. 


A battle took place at Talikot on the Kishtna. The 
confederates behaved with great barbarity after their 
victor). Ram Raja’s head was exhibited at Bijapur 
for a hundred years after, covered with oil and red 
paint. 

The Hindu provinces subject to the Vijaya-nagar 
kingdom now fell into the hands of Naieks (Nayakar), 
Zemindars, or Pohgars (~tarf~hi j n). 

The Bijanagar kingdom w r as, however, for many years 
maintained in a feeble way at Penkonda, Vellore, 
Ohingleput, and Ohandragiri. The ruins of Bijanagar 
are at Humpi. 

The brother of Ram Raja settled at Ohandragiri, 
eighty miles N.W. of Madras, near Tripetti. He made 
n grant to the English, in a.d. 16‘J9, of the site of the 
city of Madras (ch. vii. § 0, /.), on the payment of an 
annual rent of twelve hundred pagodas. Seven years 
after this, he was a fugitive , and his conqueror, the 
Sultan of G-oleonda, gave the English a new lease on 
the same terms. 
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Broken up into various histories. 


§ 30. The history of the Dakhan will now fall under 
the following topics, which will be considered in their 
places : — 

(1.) The efforts of the Mogul emperors to subjugate 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan, from a.d. 
1595 (Akbab) to a.d. 1688, when the work was nomin- 
ally completed by Auruugzib, twenty years before his 
death, (Ch. iii. § 6 [20J, &c.) The Mahrattas were, 
however, never really conquered by this emperor. He 
reduced the Muhammadan kingdoms, but their sub- 
jugation gave ampler scope to the rising Mahratta 
power. We have therefore, 

(2.) The Mahratta history. (Ch. v.) TheMabrattas 
ruled in Delhi, and were only hindered by Ahmad Shah 
Abdall from swaying the sceptre over all India. 

(3.) During the reigu of the twelfth Mogul emperor 
the empire fell to pieces. At this period we have the 
establishment of the power of the Subahdar of the 
Dakhan on an independent footing by Niztlm-ul-niu}]^ 
a.d. 1724. (Oh. iii. § 12, Ac.) [See table, p. 132. j 
(4.) In the south, of almost equal importance is the 
history of Mysor. (Ch. xii) Haidar and Tippu main- 
tained a long struggle with Mahfattas and English. 
The conquest of Mvsor by the English rendered the 
issue of their wars with the Mahrattas certain. 

(5.) But perhaps the most important portion of 
Dakhan histor) is that of the struggles of the Fmitii 
and English in the Carnal ie, which resulted, after many 
brilbant achievements, in the establishment of the 
authority of the latter over all the South of India. 
(Ch. viii.) 


chIOvJSso. 

A.». 1*88- 

1761 . 


KoctlI contests 
in the Dakhan. 
a.d. 1585-1707. 


Mahrattas. 


The kingdom of 
Haidarab&cL 
a.d, 1723. 




The Dakhan 
rained by 
b ngland 
a.d. *740-1761. 
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CHAP. V. SI. 
ad. 1637. 


Six divisions of Mahratta history. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MAHRATTAS, FROM THE BIRT 
OF SIVAJl, A.D. 1627, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Stnamarj of 
Mahratta his* 
tory. 


Aurungzih. 


Shah Alum I. *\ 
Muhammad f 
Shah. f 

Shah Alum Iw 
Warren 
Hastings. 


~§t To make the summary of Mahratta iiistor 
more intelligible, it is necessary to divide it into si 
periods : — 

I. Their founder, or rather temporary restore] 
Sivaji’s life, a.d. 1627-1680 ; 

II. From Sivaji’s death to the liberation of Sahi 
1680-1708, after the death of Aurungzib ; 

IEC. To the (fourth) second battle of Panipat, 1761 : 

IV. Prom 1761 to 1774, and the first Mahratt 
war (with the English), 1774 to 1782 : Panipat t 
j SALBAi ; 


Marquis Wel- 
lesley. 

Lord Hastings. 


V. Prom 1782 to 1808, and the second and thir: 
Mahratta {English) wars, 1808, 1804, and 1805 
Bassein and AssaI ; and the 

VI. Minor events subsequent to a.d, 1805, includiU: 
the fourth Mahratta war. 


L 
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Tie Konkan. HUl-fort*. 



ch.y.§3~«. 
a.». 1HW* 


PART I, — Mahratta History to the Death of 
SiyajI, 1680. 

§ 2. The country of the Mahrattas, op. Maharashtra (the great i The Mahratta 
province), is bounded on the north by the Satpura mountains ; | country, 
and extends from about Surat on the west to the Wain Gangu, ! MarEj 
east of N&gpur. The boundary follows that river till it falls into i (lit rod. § 34.) 
the Warda (Varada), on to Maniekdurg, thence to M&hdr, and i Boundaries, 
thence to Goa. On the west it is bounded by the ocean, (See 
may.) It is watered by the Narbaddah, the Taptl, the God&vavl, Rivers, 
the Bima, the Kishtna, and their many tributaries. The famous 
Mahratta horses are bred on the banks of these rivers. Homs, 

§ 3. There is scarcely any authentic history of the ancient Mahratta Ancient 
country. (Ch. iv. § 14, 15.) history. 

§ 4 . The Konkan is the country from the Western Ghats, | The Konkan 
called there the Syhadrt range, to the sea ; and from Sivad- j jj®*- ixi b»* 
ashagurh to the Taptl. It is an uneven country, with high hills xm& * 
and thick jungles, having only narrow defiles reaching up to the 
table-lands. It varies in breadth from twenty- five to fifty miles. 

Some of the mountain valleys on the eastern edge of the Konkan 

are called Mawals. From these came the hardy Mawalla em- Mawals. 

ployed by Sivajl. 

In the north are found Bhils, Solis, and other wild tribes. The Ramosis, Wild tribes, 
who are often the watchmen in the Mahratta country, are a numerous 
tribe on the table-land. A Mahratta village is called a Odom (corrupted Gaora. 
from the Sansk. Grama). The head of a village is called a Patell. PatMl 

In the Sathpura range are found the Gonds and Kirkus. 

§ 5. The character of the Mahrattas has in all periods Hill-forts, 
been much affected by a peculiarity in the physical 
geography of their country. Huge masses of basaltic 
rock, protruded through the alluvial soil in every part 
of the country, rise to the height of from forty to four 
hundred feet. These with little labour are capable of 
being made into fortresses, very difficult of access and 
of great strength. These were the Mahratta hill-forts. 


§ 6 . The invasion of the Dakhan by AIM the San- 1 
guinary (ch. iv. § 16) brought the Mahrattas into • fare betw 
connection with the Musalmfms, against whom they 
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TJttJU MA.MJZJI TTA. JllB’l VJ&l. 


CHAP. V. § 7. 
▲.27. 1627. 


The Bhonsld 
family. 

Rajpftts by 
descent. 


Sivajl’s grand- 
father. 

(Ch. iv. § S3.) 


Shahjl. 


Supposed pre- 
diction of 
SivajVs great- 


SMhjl in Bija- 
pOr, 1637. 


Shahjl in the 
Dakhan. 


See the map 
of Mysor. 
(Ch. xii. § 1.) 


The ancestors of Sivaji. JBhAhji. 


continued to contend for centuries with varying success, 
till English arms and the “ subsidiary system ” gave 
peace to the land. (Ch. x. § 36.) 

§ 7. There were many very respectable and wealthy 
chiefs among the Mahrattas in the times of the early 
Muhammadan kings; and multitudes of Mahrattas 
were in their armies, and even in civil employments 
under them. 

One family especially, of the name of Bhonsld, which 
traced its descent from the royal house of Oudipjjir, 
had its principal residence at Yerole (or Ellora), near 
Daulat&b&d. Of that family was the renowned SiVAji 
Maha Raja (Table, § $7.) His grandfather was Maloji, 
commander of a party of horse in the service of Murteza 
Wizkm Shah I. (a.d. 1577.) 

Their tutelary divinity was the goddess Bhav&ni of Tfiljapftr. 

Maloji’ s eldest son was Sh&hj? He was high in 
favour in the Ahmadnagar court. It was told him by 
the goddess, according to Mahratta legends, that one 
of his family should become king, restore Hindu cus- 
toms, protect Brahmans and kine, and be the first of a 
line of twenty-seven rulers of the land. 

Sh&hji fought under Malik Ambar, and in the wars of the 
Bijapiir Government against Muh&bat Khan. [Ch. iii. § 7 (5).] 

In 1637, when the Ahmadnagar dynasty was finally destroyed, 
Shahji sought employment under the Bijapftr Government, of 
which Muhammad Adil ShAJh was then the king. [Ch. iv. § 24 ; 

| ch. iii. § 8 (4). J 

j He was then sent into the Carnatic, where a j&ghtr, consisting 
| of the districts of Kolar, Bangalore, Ooskotta, Balapdr, and 
jSira, was given him; and never returned to reside in the 
Dakhan. 

In 1661 he had ravaged the country as far as to Tanjore. 

Nora .—l. Kolar (Color), town and district; forty miles E.N.E. from 
Bangalore. This was the birthplace of Hyder. 

2. Bangalore, seventy miles N.E. from Seringapatam. 

3. Ooskotta, sixteen miles N .E, from Bangalore. 

4. Siiu, uiuety-two miles N. by E. from Seringupatam. 

[ 5. 'Bala? or, twenty-three miles N. from Bangalore. 
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Sivaji's early training-. V. § 8, 10, 

_ 1627 , 39 . 

§ 8 . He had three legitim ito sons: Sambaji, who mw* «oag. 
was with him in the south ; SivajI, who lived chiefly I 
with his mother JijiBAi; and Yenkaji, sometimes called U^taMe, 
fikoji, who was his son by a second wife, and who l> 
seems to have occupied Tanjore in 1675. 

The history is now chiefly concerned with Sivaji, who 
may he considered the founder of the Mahratta pow*r> 01 
rattier the restorer of that Hindu kingdom which had existed ^ j V . e 
in D&oghar before Alia the Sanguinary invaded the 
Eakhan . 

§ 9 , Sivaji was horn at the fort of Sewneri, near Sivaji’g birtk 
Jnnir, in a.d. 1627, the year in which Jehangir died. 

(Compare p. 107.) N * of 

When his father left for the Carnatic, he remained ma guardian 
under the guardianship of a Brahman manager, called 
Dadaji Xonedeo, a faithful and intelligent servant of 
Shahji. The jaghir under his management, which Was ^®^ re4itar y 
the foundation of Sivaji’s fortunes, consisted of twenty- 
two villages south of Satara, the districts of Indapur 
and Barama.ti, and the Mawals near Puna. 

In 1636 Prince Anrtmgzlb was temporarily appointed Viceroy Atrm&gdlt in 
of the Dakhan for the first time. (Ch. iii. p. 109.) -tke^Bulhan, 

§ 10 . Sivaji was early taught all that it was con- Early training 
sidered necessary for a Mahratta chieftain to know; of 3imji ‘ 
hnt he never could write his name. He was brought 
up a zealous Hindu, and was thoroughly versed in the 
mythological and legendary stories current among his 
countrymen. These had taken the greater hold on his 
heart and imagination from the fact of their being his 
onlv study. 

His hatred of Muhammadans prepared him for that H offhyto^ 
life of intense hostility to Aurungzib which he led. They 
were the typical champions of their respective systems. 


11 * 
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CH.Y. §11,12. 
A.D. 1646, 50. 


Tornea, 1646. 
(Battle of 
Marston Moor, 
1644. Comp. 
Cromwell’s 
rise!) 

Treasure. 


“ The mountain 
rat/* 


Srmjl’s rapid 
progress. 

1647. 

His contests 
with JBijap&r. 


Shahji, Sivaji, 
and the King 
of JBijapdr. 


Sivaji’s in. 
trismes with 
Shah Johan. 

(Cotap. pp. 102, 


Sivaji' s early exploits. 


§ 11 . From Ms boyhood be seems to have planned 
his after career ; and be was but nineteen years of age 
when be seized the bill-fort of Tornea, twenty miles 
S.W. of Puna. 

He found a large treasure in the rums near this fort; 
and this he spent in building another, which he called 
Baighur. These forts are both of them on majestic 
heights. 

Born in a fort, his greatness arose from his forts j and in a 
fort he died. From this circumstance Aurungzib contemptuously 
called him " a mountain rat. 1 * 

The eagle is his more fitting type ; and if he had not much 
magnanimity, he soon showed that he had, at least, an eagle’s 
keenness of eye -sight and sharpness of claw. 


§ 12. His advance was now rapid. He obtained pos- 
session of Kondaneh (Singhur), Sopa, and Purandar, 
meanwhile trying every art to deceive the Bijapur 
authorities, who probably thought they could crush 
him whenever they pleased. 

Muhammad Adil Shah was still King of Bijapfir. [Oh. iv. 
§ 23 .] 

The suspicions of the Bijapur king being at length 
roused by the acts of open violence to which Sivaji 
proceeded, he sent for Sh&hji, built Him up in a stone 
dungeon, leaving only a small aperture ; which was to 
be closed, if, within a fixed time, his son Sivaji did 
not surrender himself. 

Sivaji at once boldly entered into correspondence 
with Shilh Jehan, who by his artful representations 
'was induced to admit Shahji into the imperial service, 
and to give Sivaji himself the command of 5,000 horse, 
i By the emperor’s intercession Shahji’s life was thus 
I saved ; but he remained a prisoner for four years. 
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»e murder of Afeal Khto. ! J” leii'^SD. 

§ 13, Sivaji evaded the fulfilment of his promise to Sjvajia\ati* 
entT the imperial service; jn*l, in a.i>. 1 (T> l , actually dlltuiim state 
carried his marauding expeditious into the Mogul oi airairs, ium, 
territory. 

In 1652, Prince Aururigzih for the sec* nd limn hr* *ime Viceroy [p. HO.] 
of the Dakhan, and invaded the territories of Uolconda and, 

Bijapftr. (Ch. in.) 

Sivaji now attacked both parties by turns ; and availed [Co. ch. iv,§gj *,3 
himself of every turn of fortune to increase his power, 
and possessions. I 

In 1656, Muhammad Adil Shah died, and yww succeeded by ^ (Ch. iv, § 23 ) 
his son, Adi Adil BMh, a youth of nineteen. 1 

i 

§ 14. In 1659, the Bijapur Government made an 1 ivtiwiwou* 
attempt tocrush Sivaji, which he rendered unsuccessful 
by an act of treachery celebrated in Mahratta history : * ! 

the murder of Afzal Khun . . I 

This officer allowed himself to be enticed by Sivaji’s I 

pretended humility into the wild country in the neigh- I 

bourhood of Pertabghar, whore Sivaji then was. By i (PMabKhar, or 1 
bribing Afzal Khan’s Brahman messenger, h^ induced {| r f,Vi!5 h s w. ' 
that unfortunate and unwary officer to consent to a froup&na) ’ * 
conference below the fort, where the jungle had been j 
purposely cut away. 

Sivaji’s adherents were disposed in the neighbouring 1 
thickets, and everything arranged for the effectual j 
crushing of the Bijapur troops. At the appointed 
time Afzal Khan, armed only with a sword, advanced 
in his palanquin to the interview, with only one armed 
attendant. 

Sivaji had prepared himself for this morning’ <* work 
by seeking his mother’s blessing, 3 performing his re- 
ligious duties with scrupulous accuracy ; and had put 
on complete armour beneath his cotton dress. In his 
right sleeve was a dagger called the Bichv'a, or scorpion, 
from its shape. On the finger of his left hand was a 
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CH,V.§15,16. 

A. ». 1662. 


SivajTs repu- 
tation for cun- 
mng-.jmd daring. 


'Sivaji in 16C2. 


(The S. War da, 
rising near 
Honawar, and 
falling into the 
T&mMm&ra 
j near Savanur.) 


His affair with 
Shayista KMn . 
1662. 

(He was Vice- 
roy of Bengal 
in 1663.) 


Sivaji’s dominions in 1662. 

Wagnakh (—tiger's claw), a steel instrument with three 
crooked blades, resembling the claw of a tiger. He 
now, with studied dissimulation, advanced, manifesting 
every sign of timidity; and, to encourage him, Afzal 
Kh&n dismissed his one attendant. 

They met, and in the midst of the customary embrace 
Sivaji struck the wagnakh into the bowels of Afzal 
Khan, who was despatched after a short resistance. • 

The signal for the onset of the ambushed Mahrattas 
was now given, and the Bijapur troops were surrounded 
and cut up. Sivaji, as was his wont, treated the prisoners 
with humanity. Afzal’s head was buried under a tower 
in the fort of Pertabghar. 

The decisive advantage gained by this act of detest- 
able treachery greatly benefited Sivaji’s position, and 
established his reputation among a people to whom 
cunning was the highest excellence. 

§ 15. Without giving details of his campaigns, we 
may briefly state that, by the end of 1662, he possessed 
the Konkan from Kalyan to Goa, about 250 miles of 
coast ; and the table-land above, from the Bima to the 
Warda, about 160 miles in length, and in breadth at 
its widest, from Sopa to Jinjira, about 100 miles. (See 
map.) Through the intervention of his father he now 
was at peace with Ali Add Shah of Bijapur. He took 
up his abode at this period in Baighur. 

Aurungztb was lying sick at this time. (Ch. iii. § 9 [5].) 

Bombay had just been ceded to the English. (Ch. vii. § 6.) 

The Portuguese had ceased to be feared or respected. (Ch. vi. 

§ 20 .) 

§ 16. Shayista Khan (ch. iii.) was now Yiceroy of 
the Dakhan ; and Sivaji, at peace. with Bijapur, attacked 
the Moguls, and ravaged the country to the gateSTof 
Aurungab&d, where the imperial viceroy lived. 
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BteyiMt* 3KMa. Sivaji uituacs tfce title of C 

Shayista Khan marched southward, and, after storm- 
ing Chilian, took up his abode in Puna, in the very 
house where Sivaji was brought up. 

Sivaji now performed one of those exploits, which 
more than anything else, make his name lamous among kh*/§ ** * *1 * 8 ^**- 
his countrymen. With a party of hi* men at nightfall 
hr slipped unpcrceivcd into the city , mingling with a 
marriage procession ; passed through the out-office of 
the well-known house, and almost surprised the Khun 
in his bed-chamber. The Mogul escaped with the loss 
of two fingers; hut his son and attendants were slain. 

Sivaji made off, and ascended Im hill-fort of Singh ur 
(twelve miles distant) amidst a blaze of torches. If 
this adventure did nothing else, it inspirited his men, 
and taught them to despise the Moguls. 

§ 17, His next exploit was the sack of Sftrat (Cb 
vii. § 6 .) This was particularly offensive to Aurungzib, Jaa 5 * 
as pilgrims to Mecca embarked from Surat, hence called 
Bab-ul-Maktah, the gate of Mecca . 

In 1664 BhAbjt died. Ho was possessed, at his di'ath, of Amt, Heath of SJOtoJI, 
P^rto Novo, ana Tartjore, in addition to bis jaglur. This was the f ia. 27 1 
foundation of tho Tanjore kingdom. * ’ '* 

Sivaji at this time assumed the title of Raja, and ***** 
began to coin money. He also collected a fleet of 
eighty-five ships, sailed down the coast, sacked Bareeidr, 
and plundered the adjacent country. He even attacked 
some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and thus 
doubly roused the indignation of Aurungzib, ever the 
champion of the Muhammadan faith. 

§ 18* The emperor now sent Raja Joy Bing (of 

Jeypur) and Bilfr Khan into the Dukhan to chastise 

Sivaji, and to reduce Bf j vp&r. Jeswant Bing and Prince 

Moazzim returned to Delhi. (Oh. iii. § 9.) 
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te.v. 

A.B.H 


19 , 20 . 

35 , 7 . 


Sivaji visits BelM. 


Sivaji’s sub- 
mission. 


Foundation of 

Mahratta 

claims. 


Sivaji after a while . submitted, and surrendered 
twenty of his forts, retaining twelve as a jaghir from 
the emperor. His son Sambaji was to become a com- 
mander of 5,000 horse in the Mogul army. He was 
also to have certain assignments of revenues, called 
chout (or the fourth ), and Surdeshmukhl (or 10 ;pr 
cent.), on some districts of Bijapur. This was the 
ground for the ill-defined claims of the Mahrattas in 
after times to plunder and extort monies from J}he 
inhabitants of every province of the empire. 

Sivaji then joined the imperial army, and so dis- 
tinguished himself in the invasion of Bijapur, that the 
emperor wrote him a complimentary letter, and invited 
him to Delhi. 


Sivaji in Delhi, 
1666 . 


His escape. 


Bad policy. 


§ 19. Sivaji accordingly, in March 1666, with his son, 
set out for the court. 

Aurungzib received him haughtily; and Sivaji, 
finding himself slighted, and, in fact, a prisoner, con- 
trived to escape with Sambaji, and reached Baighur in 
December. (Shah Jehan died that month. Ch. lii. 

^ Thus did the em erorfoolisU throw awa thechanee 
of converting an enemy into a firm friend and vassal. 
Here was a great opportunity mismanaged. 


§ 20. dey Sing was unsuccessful in his attacks on 
Bijapur, and was recalled. Sultan Moazzim was then 
made Viceroy of the Dakhan, and Jeswant Sing accom- 
panied him. Dilir Khan remained also as a check on 
both. Such was Aurungzib’s jealous policy. 

Sivaji again Sivaji now openly, for a time, resumed his old attitude 
independent. 0 £ ; "but soon, through the intercession of Jes- 

want Sing, obtained most favourable terms from Au- 
rungzib ; and in fact was left in perfect independence; 
though, doubtless, this was done with the intention of 
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A'axtmgzJi la Tula tries to subduo Sivafl, 

{ crushing Lim, wlnn jtu ojp rt unity ]r 

itself 

5 In 166S l* *omwlhd tli-Moim* >1 P»?jir> ,r ml ilrl- 
conda+opt*, mm irion' 

! Ho in [ ! im j il ,fiiN W*h anl lM*l npvii^ 
an I lumjHuig th »i*tt rnul im\ »m*u^ of Jus 

I kingdom. 


cm v 88 
a v iem, 76 . 


1 § 21. At this time oulian Vo isi/am eu 1 J 'fiwaiu “mg 

| were regularly r* ♦ \ *n g monn Li m ce\ ij* Th 
coming to tfo kuow) i * (*l Aunmj<ili, ti wr* b to 
threaten Loth with punt 'diluent, 1 th *■ inmiri* un r < * 1 
w^re not uiij-ht. Si\ qi, now i< m 1 mtu a h\ 1 * J 
be/an to h< He upon rh * » >rts iu m i rl >|h 1 tllv v thf ‘ ti»* *towmr» 
storming of Rao/hur f tiuous, m u uh itii f I'iiuji ,fKa1H l * 
Malasrai. one of hih most iamoii^ warno!?, wa hi j a 
He also a se 'on 1 time sicked Sui it , but tin English ^ ^ t ‘ w ' lvl 
agam successfully defended their bid try ! <lton r 107 * 

§22. In 1074 Siva 31 *v i*» solemnly enthroned at 
Raighur. He wu> tin n w* <ghed agamst gold ; and the 
sum, 16,000 pagodas fa! o il ten tlotioj, given to Brah- 
mans. From that tune he i- aimed the most h ; gh- 
sounding titles, and matutun d more tlnmrov il dignity 
in all his a< tion % 

j At the time of Ins enthronement, Mr. Henry Oxer Ten 
(Governor of Bombay, 1707-1701/), was at Uaifh.., 
negotiating a treaty between hivaji and the English, 

The former agreed, among other things, to give com* 
pensation to the English for their losses at Rajapur. 

§ 23. In 1676 Sivaji undertook his celebrated expe- Hi«Owmiic 
dition mto the Carnatic. His object was to enforce bis w P*» tion » x «7& 
claims to half the possessions of Shahji. 

In his way he had an interview with Kutb Shah of 
Golconda, when a treaty was negotiated between them. 



Hmji on 
tlironetl, WL 

Slvajl ft JUja, 

[Milton OieO, 

* lt. 74 . a 


! 

* 

I 

i 
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CH. V §24, 26 

A.s. 16i7, 80. 

Sivaji* a death. 


Hisentimsiasm. An instance of the immense hold which his ancestral 
religion had on his mind occurred on this march. He 
visited a temple of Bhavanl on his route, and was 
wrought up to such a pitch of enthusiasm by the 
penances and ceremonies he performed there, that he 
drew his sword to sacrifice himself before the image of 
the goddess. He was prevented from consummating 
the sacrifice, and his future victories and glories were 
announced by the priests of the temple. 


Sivaji’s con- 
quests m tiie 
South, 1677. 


In Tanjore, 


His death, 1680. 


His character. 


§ 24. He soon made himself master of the whole of 
his father’s jagliir; took Gingi, Vellore, and mmy 
places in the neighbourhood ; and came to an agree- 
ment with his hilf -brother Venkaji, or jBkoji, then in 
Tanjore, by which a portion of the revenues of the 
whole territory in his possession was to he paid him 
annually. 

On his return he plundered Jalna, and was attacked 
by Dilir Khan’s orders on his way to Raighur with the 
plunder; but succeeded in beating off his assailants 
and making his escape. (Ch. vii. § 7.) 

§ 25. Sivaji had now a great affliction in the bad 
conduct of his son, Sambaji; who, being put under 
restraint for outrageous conduct, actually went over to 
Dilir Khan, who strove to use him in the furtherance 
of intrigues against his father ; but, on the emperor 
ordering that he should be sent a prisoner to Delhi, 
the Mogul general connived at his escape. 

§ 26. Sivaji’s last days drew near. He died at 
Raighur of fever, brought on by a swelling in his knee- 
joint, on the 5tb April 1680. 

To Sivaji must be conceded a high place among the 
men who have possessed great quxlities, have had a 
mighty power to influence their fellow-men, and have 
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| SambajPs worthless character, 

, therefore accomplished great things; and whose name 1 
1 and fime will endure. 

I With him thedyiustv nny be «*iid to have ftlhzi. lt ^ 1 1 * 

1 None of his tl»*h< mii Lints ii id „uj \ igou w or ability . u 1 
Mahratti greatness dep» mini henceforth on the 
feudatory chieftain^ and oflh ♦ of thu kingdom. 


PABT II.— Mahratta history from the pnvrn < p 

SlVAJl (1080) TO THE LIUKltAl ION OF Slutf (1 7<W), 

§27. Samba ji succeeded totin' throne, after o\t r- ti»< w»«i 
coming a faction that wished to supersede him, and to 
set up Baja Earn, a younger son of Sivaii. (See table, « 
p. 172.) | 

He began his reign under most unfavourable eir< um- Kw-cmlt/. 
stances. His father had foreseen the troubles that Insi 
unrestrained passions would bring on his people. He] 
first of all put to death Sovera Bai, the mother of Uaja 
Bam; and by this and other executions gamed a 
character for relentless cruelty. 

§28. As he had been a fugitive from his father, so 
now Muhammad Akbar, the fourth son of Auruttgzib, 
fled to him for refuge. 

This prince, after engaging in several fruitless Tnnro AkSar. 
attempts to overthrow his father’s power; disgu.d< i at, 

Sambaji’s character and conduct, tjuitted his protection 
in 1688; and passed over to Persia, where he died in 
1706. (Oh. iii. § 9.) 

§ 29, Sambaji meanwhile besieged Jinjira, but in Auraa#*^* 
vain; and was engaged in petty hostilities with the Sum**** 


j ^ 

OH. V 27,2* 

3 a b 1680 , 88 . 


< 

i 

I 

I 



I 
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Sambaji'g defeat. 


Portuguese and English, when tidings reached him of 
the design of Aurungzib to undertake the subjugation t 
of the entire Dakhan. (Ch. iii. § 9.) 

Sultan Moazzim was now sent as Viceroy to Aurung- ‘ 
abM for the fourth time; and the mjjeror soon fol- 
lowed (a.d. 1683), and took up his abode at Burhunpur* 
spending the remaining twenty-four years of his lift i 
in this fruitless struggle. J 

• § 30. Sambajfs wars with the Portuguese were die- * 
graced by the barbarities committed by both parties: 
neither gained any decided success (ch, vi. § 20) ; nor < 
are these conflicts worthy of permanent record. 

§ 31. Sambaji’s minister was a Brahmin ealhd 
Kulusha, who was learned; but totally unfit to l* u*ni 
a great state. The Eaja himself was brave but im- 
prudent ; and, when not in the field, gave lumaelf up 
to the most degrading vices. 

§ 32. During all Anrungzib’s victorious course from 
1683 to 1689, Siimbaji was most unaccountably m a 
state of nearly total inactivity. 

He was finally surprised in a state of intoxication at 
Sangameshwar, with Kulusha. 

Sambaji was offered his life on the condition that he 
should become a Musalmiin. 44 Tell the emperor,” 5 
said he, “ that if he will give me his daughter, J , 
will do so.” He added words of bitter insult to] 
Muhammad. 

The enraged emperor ordered a red-hot iron to be 
passed over his eyes, his tongue to be torn out. and 
his head to be cut off. He and his minister suffered 
at Toiap&r, in August 1689. 

His death aroused the Mahrattas to form schemes of 
vengeance, but did not daunt them. 


ch v.msx 

a.d. 1683 , 66 . 


Aartingxib uj 
Urn liuup&r. 

mu 


Wars wi*h 
Purtuapuww 


T h* KrAh'uan 
Kulieutt* 


tkbaurin ry. 


His capture. 


Ihn floftth, 1689. 

TV mirnier of 
Swnluji awl of 
,Kuhmh*,lfS8&. 
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CH. V. § 33, 35. 
A.D. 1688, 

1700. 


The third Mah- 
ratta Raja, 
Sihu. 

His names. 


The regent Raja 
R4m. 


Satara taken, 
1700. 

TaraBai, 


The splendonr 
of the Moguls. 


The Mogul en- 
campment. 


Itsprodigio 

luxury. 


S&hu. B&ja »&m. Tfcra B&t. 


§ 33. Sambaji left a son six years old, whose name 
was Sivaji ; and who is known in history by the name 
of Sahu (Shao), meaning thief, a nickname given to 
him by the emperor. This boy and his mother were 
taken prisoners soon after. He remained a prisoner 
till after Aurungzib’s death. He is considered the 
third B&ja of the Mahrattas. 

§34. Meanwhile Baja Bam, the half-brother of 
Sambaji, was declared regent; and making a rapid 
flight, established his court at G-ingi. Thither the 
emperor first despatched Zulfikar Khan and Daud 
Khan Panni [Oh. iii. § 9 (12)], a«d afterwards the 
Prince Kam Baksh ; but owing to various intrigues, 
the place was not taken till 1698 ; and then Baja Bam 
was allowed to escape and take refuge in Visalgurh. 

In 1700 the emperor in person took Satara ; and in 
the same year Baja Bam died. 

His widow, Tara Bai, assumed the regency ; and this 
desultory strife between the Moguls and Mahrattas 
was kept up till the emperor’ Q death. 

§ 35. The contrast between the splendour of the 
Mogul camp and army and the rude and irregular 
hordes of the Mahrattas at this time is very striking. 
The emperor’s army consisted chiefly of a vast assem- 
blage of choice cavalry, men of imposing stature and 
appearance, splendidly armed and mounted, and chosen 
from every province of the empire. He had also large 
bodies of well-disciplined infantry, and his artillery 
was served by European gunners. Vast numbers of 
elephants attended the army. The accounts given of 
the pomp and luxury of the camp are well-nigh in- 
credible. Enormous tents reproduced all, and more 
than all, the splendours of the palaces of Agra and 
Delhi. In his encampment the emperor was surrounded 
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m 


The Moguls and Mabr&tt&s compared. 


CH, V. 


V. §88, 87. 

iforf-y. 


With greater magnificence than probably any potentate 
<& any age or nation. And it is still more astonishing 
to learn, that an exact duplicate of all the encampment 
was provided ; so that when the army was on its march, 
the emperor and his court found at each halting-place 
the whole apparatus of luxury and state. 

The expense must have been enormous, and exhausted 
the revenues of Hindustan. Meanwhile the sight oi 
all this display was intended to strike awe into th* 
minds of the various nations of the Dakhan. But no 
Akbar was in the Mogul camp l 


The experm. 


§36. To the thoughtful student the rude encamr j 
ment of the Mahrattas presents a more interesting 
subject of contemplation ; for, in the long run, these j 
were the conquerors. There, a few thousand irregular 
horsemen assembled in some wild region, with little 
provision and no superfluities of an} kind. They slept 
with their horses’ bridles in their hands, > words b\ 
their sides, and their spears stuck into the ground by 
their horses’ heads, with a blanket or horse-cloth ex- 
tended on the points of their spears for a shade. Their 
one idea was plunder ; and the caravans with supplies 
and treasure for the Mogul armies, which were always 
on their way from Hindustan, afforded them rich and 
constant booty. The prolonged contest to them was 
exciting, instructive, and gainful. 


The MiStrafct* 
| eccampmant. 


M'thratta 

mounters. 


§37. It was thus that the last years of Aurimgztb 
were passed. Zuliikar Khan, however, distinguished 
Himself greatly amidst the sloth, corruption, and vice 
of the Mogul armies. 

The emperor was old. He had trusted none, and 
was beloved by none. His sons were prepared, accord- 
ing to precedent, to contest the throne upon his death. 
Everywhere uncertainty, distrust, and confusion pre- 


Aunmgzib’a 
last years. 
The one real 


Oegeoemcjr of 
the Moguls. 
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CHAJP. V. §38. 
AD. 19W, 8. 


His death, 1707. 


TTift failure. 


AuroagTsik’s last straggles. 


vailed; yet the emperor persisted to the last in 
futile endeavours to reduce the Mahrattas. Port aftt 
fort ms stormed ; but the depredations of the Mah- 
rattas, whom patriotism and the lust of plunder kept 
on the alert, multiplied and extended in every direction. 
Meanwhile the Moguls were degenerating fast ; and it 
became daily more evident that the death of the em- 
peror would be the signal for a general breaking up of 
the decayed empire. On one occasion, in the year 
‘before Aurungzib’s death, his armies sustained a conf- 
plete defeat ; and the aged emperor himself narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. He now returned to 
Ahmadnagar, where he died, February 21, 1707. 
(Ch. Hi § 9.) 

Whatever judgment may bo passed uporf Aurungzib 
in other respects, it must be acknowledged that he 
signally failed in his schemes against the Mahrattas. 


PABT III. — Mahratta History from the Libera- 
tion of Sahu, 1708, to the (Second) Battle 
of PInipat (1761). 


SaJm in Delhi. 


He is kindly 
treated. 

The Swords. 
[Chick Deo Raj 
in Mysore, 
ch. xii. § 8.3 


§38. Sa.hu, the grandson of Sivaji, was still a 
prisoner. Aurungzib had behaved to him with un- 
varying kindness ; had made arrangements for his 
marriage with two Mahratta heiresses ; and had restored 
to him his grandfather’s famous sword Bhavani, with 
that of the murdered Afzal Khan. There was even an 
intention at one time of releasing him, and of granting 
to the Mahrattas a percentage on the revenues of the 
districts they occupied, on the condition that they 
should maintain tranquillity therein, and remain 
faithful to the Imperial Government. 
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CH. Y. § 42,44. 

l.D. 1717, 20. 


The Mahrattas 
in Delhi, 1717, 
1718. 


(Chap, iii. § 12.) 


(In Wat the 
Band us are said 
to have lived in 
exile. Ch.i.§7.) 

1718. 


BilAji’s death, 
1720. 


The second 
Peahwa, 1720- 
1740 Com- 
monly called 
the Ni si. 


Bdlaji Vishwanath and 35&ji Bfto. 


Peshwa, and openly acknowledging himself a vassal c 
Delhi ; yet under Balaji the Mahratta power was a 
this time extended and consolidated in a most remark 
able manner. 

The weakness of the Mogul emperor, Muhammad Shah, greatly facil 
tated the progress ot the Malirattas 

§ 42. Negotiations between Sahu and the court o 
Delhi were set on foot, in consequence of which, i: 
1718, Balaji in command of a large contingent wa 
sent to Delhi, to assist the Seiads, This was the begii: 
ning of Mahratta influence in Delhi, with which, ti 
1803, they were henceforth to be so closely connectec 
At this time the Seiad Hussain, by treaty, ceded t 
them the Chovth, or fourth part of the revenues of th 
Dakhan, the Surdeshmuki, or additional ten per cent 
and the Swaraj i , or absolute control of the count ric 
about Puna and Satara. 

These included Pdna, S6pa, Indap&r, Wal, the M&wals, Satar 
Kur&r, Kuttao, Man, Phultun, Mulkapdr, Tarli, Patiala, Azei.t 
Junir, Kolhapur, and a great part of the Konkan. From th 
time the Mahrattas seem to be ubiquitous. 

This treaty was the real commencement of Mahratta supremacy 
gave them revenues, and a claim upon every Southern state, affording 
plausible pretext for their marauding expeditions. 

§ 43. An elaborate revenue system was now devise 
by Balaji, by which, while the Mahrattas extended an 
enforced their exactions, the Brahman influence moi 
and more predominated. 

BaUjt did not long survive his return from Delhi. He died 
October 1720, soon after the battle of Sh&bpdr, which destroy* 
the power of the Seiads, and established Muhammad Shah up* 
the throne of the decaying empire. (Ch. iii. § 15.) 1 

§ 44. Bijl Bio (I.), the eldest son of Balaji, su 
ceeded to the title of Peshwa. He is generally style 
the second Peshwa, and retained the office till h 
death in 1740. 
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m 


ttfce Sindi* B&mily, 


CHAP V ' 45, 
A I) I7S.4. 


§ 45 , About the year 17:24, sever il Mabritta officers, Ther-wf 
who afterwards became independent 1*» nlm, or t Hinders i~v?Jrs. 
oi* f»Ut u a, rose to distinction. The tir*t of these was <o>mp § n ) 
Muiharj? HolkIf, a main soldi* r ol the Hmlra eiste ; it* wp 5 #7) 
to 'vhmn Indor was assign **1 m ITT!. T ie i v«»nl was Hi 
Hfunji Simbia, a descend mt of an old Ikljput f.imily, 
who WiiH at one time the Pt'shwiVa shpper-bear r, aiid 
was promoted for his tideliiy in this humble position, i 
The third was UdajI P6ar (eh. i. § h), an fmt**rpmin »j 
warfior of Malwa. The fourth was Pzlaj! Gakewar 
( or cowherd), son of Damaji, who by valour and 
treachery rose to eminence. 


§ 45.* THE SINDIA FAMILY. Chap, v. § 45. 

A sfc»RA FAMILY. 

Ranoj! S. Died 175 


JAY \?A. 

DOTTAJt, JUXiBA 

TO&AJt, 

MahXdaj* 

§01. 

1 

§69. 



Died 1794 

§ m. 

JawhojI, 



"1 

§77. 

1 



Kedarjt. 


Anand R. 





| 

Daulat R, 



Fifteen years old when ho 
succeeded in 1794 
Died 1827. § 110-161. 

Jank&ji (adopted). 

Died 1843. 

Bhajtrat ft. (adopted) 
or Jayajt E. Sindia. Ch. x. § 164 
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OH. V. § 46, 47. 
*.D.m 7, si. 

B&ji B&o, the second F©sirw&. 


TLe fifth was Fatih Sing BhonslA | 

The chiefs of 
Akulkofc. 

When Sahu was fighting with Tara Bai in 1708, a woman rushed in and 
threw her child at his feet, crying out that she dedicated him to the Raja’s 
service. This child was called Fatih, in commemoration of the victory. 
He was made Raja of AlcuUot. (Comp ch. m §15.) 

The sixth was Parsaj! BhonsiA, who was chiefly 
employed in Berar. 

Baji Rao’a 
plans. 

Universal Mah- 
r&tta dominion! 

Sahu and his 
Peshwa. 

§ 46. Baji Bao’s great design was to extend Mahratta 
power in Hindustan. In a debate before Sahu, he sgid, 

“ Now is our time to drive strangers from the land of 
the Hindus, and to acquire immortal renown. By 
directing our efforts to Hindustan, the Mahratta flag 
in your reign shall fly from the Kishtna to the Attock. 
Let us strike at the trunk of the withering tree (the 
Mogul empire), and the branches must fall of them- 
selves i ” 

Sahu, roused for the moment to the display of some- 
thing like the spirit of his grandfather, replied, “ You 
shall plant my flag on the Himalaya. You are the noble 
son of a worthy father.” 

i7»7. 

In the year 1727, a long and desultory war between Nizam- 
ul-Mulk and B&ji Edo began, the results of which on the whole 
were favourable to the Mahrattas. (Ch. iii. § 15.) The young 
Peshwa and the old Nizam were now the principal actors on the 
stage. 

The Kolhapftr 
State, 1780. 
(§166.) 

(Comp, table, 
p. 172.) 

§ 47. The founding of the Kolh^pdr Raj was the first great 
schism among the Mahrattas. Sambajt, the son of Rnjix IUi, the 
younger wife of Raja Ram, was the rival of Sahu, and Nizam-ul- 
Mulk strove to foment the rivalries between the courts of Kol- 
h&p&r and Sat&rL but the former never attained any great 
influence. It comprised the Konkan from Salsi to Ankolah. By 
treaty in 1731, the independence of Kolh&pftr was acknowledged 
by S&hu. 


Notf.— Kolh&p&r was the seat of a very ancient Hindfi. kingdom. It was 
then under Bijanagar ; subjugated by the Muhammadans m the fifteenth 
century; and finally came into Sivajt's hands. Xu 1818, the Raja, Aba 
Saheb, heartily aided the English. 
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B4jl Kao, the second Veshwa, 1 

Then* wore trouble «, m 134-H j 

1 h<» f ">j ►ipmit awlctJ tin r. tt n***r? .n^W, v J lie’ \ ’ . M ^ r » u i. I 

e >au 4 r> 7i n nlv f< rjLf*. ijulnul L< OriuXJy >* s » f> * i* 1 , r r f 

ttnjuuuii nt rebellion. j 

§ 48. By 1784 aldhritti p< we** w*n, f . t* ywino** 

connivance of Nizam-ul-Muik, fully <Mhibn >» * d « 1 Mu *** 
Malwa, where Joy Sing, the Rijput governor >] * » # « \ 

by the emperor, a great scholar and natron »nc r, » , J 

entirely under their influence* Du. kibndur, t * !ir Ji* ‘ 

man, had been made Sub.thdAr, and ^o opf re* « ♦ * t * * 
people that Baji Kao was mvib d to const n» 1h»j 
relief. | 

In 1741, BAji’s sons, BAlAji an 1 Dhimmjb \v*rt * 
pointed Bubahdfirs of MAiwa bj Muhammad sLal j 

t 

§49. In 173G, JBAjt RAo, with his Mnlirafti^ afo r \ r<< h* >h, im f 
partial defeat inflicted on them by Sadat KJiAti, app» *r d \ 

under the walls of Delhi ; ami now Nuam-ul-Mulk w »«» i 

induced for a time to return and assist the hama.se 1 
emperor. 

He collected troops fromevorj- quarter. and, manning 
into Malwa, met Baji Rao near Bhopal. Both arum a 
were large and well supplied. Nizam, at firsl su<<t*swiul Th<* hranfutioa 
in driving them from Delhi, afterwards allow. *d himself ^ * 

to be surrounded ; and, unable to escape from the i 
blockade, was compelled to cign a convention, granting 
to the Peshwa the whole of Malwa and the territory 
between the Narbaddahand the Chambal,and to engage 
to try to obtain fifty lakhs of rupees from the emperor 
as payment of the Feshwa’s expenses. 

This was Nizam’s severest misfortune. 

§50# Soon after this the tidings of the arrival of NMirSUft, 
Nadir SMh reached Baji RAo. l7m > »' 

He was greatly excited by the intelligence. “ There ba# 
is now,” said he, “but one enemy in Hmd&st&a. 
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Hindus and Musalmans, the whole power of the Dakhan 
must assemble, and 1 shall spread our Mahrattas from 
the Narbaddah to the Chambal.” 

Nadir Shah’s retreat soon followed, and he addressed 
Eao Lxd saiu. letters, ainong others, to Sahu and to B&ji Eao, bidding 

them obey Muhammad Shah, whom he had replaced on 
the throne, and threatening to return and punish them 
if they should disobey. 

• 

T^rtoro iag of § 51. There was now war between the Portuguese 

m and the Mahrattas. The principal exploit that marks 
it is the storming of Bassein , May 1739, by the troops 
of Clximnaji Appa, the Peshwa’s brother. This was , 
the greatest siege ever undertaken by the Mahrattas. 
Holkiir and Sindia were both present. 

The place is memorable in -after Mahratta history. ! 

(§ 88 .) | 

Uote — Haitfdn (Wasai) is on an islard N. of Salsette. It is in mins, not | 
having- been inhabited lcr half a century. There are the tombs of Lorenzo j 
Almeida (ch. vi. § 10), on»l of the great dlbtiyitergu*. (Ch. vi. § 14.) 

(1.) Taken by Portuguese, 1534. 

(2 ) Lost by them, 1739. 

(3.) Taken by boddard, 1780 (§ 101). 

(4.) Treaty in 1802. 

Bi£t Etorslast § 52. Baji EAo, after settling his northern trontier, . 

® 8te * putting his affairs in Malwa in order, and makinjg ! 

treaties with the Baja of Bandelkhand and the B&jputs, 
set himself to achieve the conquest of the Dakhan. and 
the Carnatic. (Comp. p. 134.) 

Nizam’s second son, Nusir Jung, was then at Auruug- 
abad as his father’s representative ; and, after a fruitless 
campaign, Baji was obliged to make peace with him. 

The Peahw&’s The Peshwa’s end was drawing near. He had suffered much 
** rou hk** annoyance from the rivalry of Daxnajl Gaefcw&r (founder of the 

Barbda State), Basbnji BbonsU, cousin and < successor of Parsaji 
(§45*) (founder of tbeN&gpdr State), andPatih SipgEhonalA. 
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Summary. B&ji E^o'n character. 


§ 53# Baji Eao died in 1740 (28th April). 

A’liis is an sera in Indian history, 

(1.) Muhammad Shah is on the throne of Delhi, which ha^ 
ju4 been robbed by Nadir Shall of thirty millions of pounds 
sterling (1739). (Ch. hi. § 15.) 

\-.) Nadir Shah, the Persian, is reigning from Multan to 
IspphAn. (Assassinated in 17 i7.) 

(3 ) Nizam-ul-Mulk is Unilr-uhOmrah, or chief of the nobles in 
Delhi; but at this time nan-dors hi*, title to his oldest son, 
Gin zi-ud-d.n, and marches to tnc Dakhan, where his -.counti vm, 
Ntodr Jung, is planning to make him-eif independent. (Ch. hi. 
§ 13 .) 

(4.) Sadat Khan is just dead. Hi& nephew, bafder Jung, suc- 
ceeds him in Oudh (1739). (Ch. ni. § 17, 18.) 

(5.) Tnc Jat* have recently fini-died the t riifi arim- of 
BUartphr, a city to be afterwards twice besieged, bj Laur anu 
by Cotnberinero. 

C>.) All-vardt Khun lias made himself master of Bent, ah lhihar, 
and Orissa (1740). 

(7.) The ilohilias, under Alt Muhammad Kh<ln, have recently 
estabii&lied thenioclvcs in llohilkhand. (Ch. hi. § 13; ch. it. 
§38) 

(8.) Dost All succeeded as Nu%vab of Arcot, in 1733. His 
son-in-law, Chanda baheb, by his intamous tieachery, obtained 
possesion of fric.iinopoiy in 173d. [Ch. vii. § 7 (18, Ac.)J 

(9.) Syajl, grandson of Vonkajl or fekojl, hivaji’a bi other, is 
ruler of i’anjor. 

(10.) The English and French have not as yet risen above the 
rank of petty traders. (Comp, ch. -sib) 

(11.) r lhe Portuguese were humbled by the loss of Bas&ein. 
(§ 51.) They never recovered the blow. 

(12.) The Mysdr state enjoyed peace under its nativ rub rs, 
(Ch. xii. § 11.) 

Haidar Alt was just entering the service under NandiriLj’. Ho 
was then thirty-eight years of age. 

§ 54. B&jji Eao was ambitious, a thorough soldier, 
hardy, self-denying, persevering, and, after his fashion, 
patriotic. 

He was no unworthy rival of Nizam-ui-M/ulk, and 
wielded the mighty arm of Mahratta power with in- 
comparable energy. 
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; A Ik 1740. 


State of TncLa 
aoout 17**- 

D Om, the 12th 
Mogul, 


Per#n. 

Xizam-ri-Malk. 

lOndh. 

Bhartptr. 

1 AlUar'b Khan, 
j (Ui. m. § 15.; 

1 Rohillaa. 


Carnatic. 

(§55J 


1737. 


Born 1702. 
Died 1782. 

The character 
olBijiRto, 
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CH.V. § 55, 57, 

A S. 1741, e. 


Balaji Bftji B&o, the third Peshwd. 


_ 1740. 

Tbe Mahratta3 
mi the Carnatic. 
h trU Battle of 
Amba,. 

(This jiacs is 
a little north of 
Clutor ) 


Chanda Saheb, a 
captive, 1741. 


§ 55. This year the Mahrattas invaded the Carnatic, 
attacked Dost All, Nuwab of Arcot, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dumalcheri pass, routed and slew him. 
They were bought off by his successor, Saf dar Ali, who 
engaged them to attack Trichinopoly, and dislodge 
Chanda Saheb, his brother-in-law, of whose growing 
power he was jealous. (Ch. vii. § 7.) 

Trichinopoly was taken (March 26, 1741). Chanda 
Saheb was carried captive to Satara ; and Morari Rao 
was left in charge of the city, which he held till 1743f 
when he was made chief of Guti, and evacuated the 
Carnatic. 


The Third Pesh- 
wa, 1740-1761. 


§ 56. Balaji Bajl Rao, commonly called the third 
Peshwa, succeeded his father ; not, however, without 
opposition. 


The Mahratta 
chiels. 

(Camp. § 45.) 


Bdna the resi- 
dence ot the 
Bash v, as. 



At this time, Kaghujt Bhonsld may be looked upon as R&ja of 
Berlv ; Ananda Kao Pu&r, as lUja of Dh&r j Damaji Gaekw&r, 
as independent in Gujarat j Mulh&r R&o Holkdr, in the south of 
Malwa ; Jayapa Sindia, in the north-east of Malw & ; Patih Sing 
Bhonsl^, in Akulkdt ; while Sambaji reigned in Kolh&p4r. S&hu 
was in his luxurious retirement in Sat&ri. Pdna about this time 
became the residence of the Peshwas, and may be regarded as 
the capital of the widely-extended Mahratta confederacy. Thus 
rapidly had Sivaji’s kingdom grown, in 60 years, into an empire, 
destined in another 60 years to faU to pieces. [1680-1740- 
1800.] 


Balaii’s con- 
trmation by the 
emperor. 


Mahratta depre- 
dations in Ben- 
gal, Bahitr, and 
Onssa. 


§ 57. Balaji now applied to the emperor (Muhammad 
Shah) for confirmation in his office. He was appointed 
Subahdfir of Malwa (§ 48). This was granted through 
the mediation of Raja Jey Sing and Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
The provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were the 
scenes of continual wars between Ali-vardi Khan and 
Raghuji Bhonsle, which ended in the establishment of 
the Mahratta power In Kuttack in 1751. 

Ali-vardi at length agreed to pay chouL 
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Bhaskar Pandit, a jomral of Rj djuji, tMFt dt 1 Alt iM*n>KMa 
\aidi, and took prooianr LfuMb K i An, on** <t Lia * 

GoiiMrah, uhtm lu imbued t< *i,br th* f*'u 

Tim, Man 1 }< ttnlh n\ un 1 Ibunl; mi d 1 

'v t- ou jhni ^ fount tint th* k Mik 1 i dih d %* ' 

(OL. vii. $ 6 .) Th#* Pan Id w it» ,d nurd*. \ *j 

a.sba>sinated by Ali-varth. 

§ 38 . Now began tbo invadotn of Hindoo an bv ihammpi 
A bmad Shah Abditlt wliicli cndid in tin* turibb* < v< r* * 'nation, 
throw of the Mabrattas at Panifa 4 in 1781. On thi# ^ n ’ . u . 515) 
occasion he was defeated at SirLwd, by Ahmad Shih , 
the son of the emperor. j 

§ 59. S&hu died in 174S, ar.d was succeeded by Ri\m lUja, tl e > The <3«mifc of 
posthumous sou of the .second Sivaji, whore birth had \w n k» pfc 
a secict (1712) j but B&llji, vuth his usual duplicity, cuntrmd RAniBAj*. * 
to maintain his ground, and to in volt 0 m ruin this-o ’Who v onhi 
have made the death of the Raja an occasion ftu att< xupaug to j 
shako his power. 


§ 60 . Ttlra B&l, the grandmr thcr of the lU^a, took ocradon, TAraBAT* 
when BalAjt was absent « xi an expedition af insfc HaUbat Jung mtnifuc*. 
and M. Bundy (eh. lii. § ll»), to mipn-ir n lUm Utj 1, wh ***» iidtlity , 
to the Peshwk could not bo sh ikiti, *.nd to call m Darnnji (laek- 
w&r to “rescue the Mahratta state from the power of the 
BrAhmans.” I 


§ 81. s energy enabled him to on ereome this confederacy. RAl&jt and the 
His war with SaUbat Jung and Bussy, though ho sustained a Nizam 
great defeat from the French at RAjapur, was terminated by an ! (Miuln Mtapti r 
armistice m April 1752, without dishonour to the Mahrattai. 

§ 82. Meanwhile Raghuji BhonslA liad seemed the whole f jJSS" °* 

province of Kuttack as fares HrfaAre, and had wrested from <tuHf,l7w 

tho Hyderabad dominion all the districts between the Warn (tt'Vshwr, the 

GangA and the Gori&xorb (Ci mp §131.) Ho died in 1755, and H JJfJr 

was succeeded by his oldest son Janojt (§ 72.) I from Knttaelr } 
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CH.T. $63. 65. 


A.3>. 1751, 6. 
BagoWL 


His character. 


RagoM’a 

history. 


Varicms SEalixatta chiefs. Angzia 


§ 63. It is about this time that Ragundtha Rdo (or 
Ragobd), brother of Balaji, who was to play such an 
important part in the first (English) Mahmtta war , 
begins to appear in history. He was bravo : but rash, 
full of ambition, foolish, and headstrong. Whatever 
be attempted was showy but ill-considered, and he 
invariably ruined every cause he undertook. 

In 1751 we find him in SCirat (at the time Clive was in Arcot), of which he 
vainly strove to get possession ; and in 1755 he took Ahmadabad, the capital 
of Gujarat, which was in charge of Damaji Gaekwar. 

He returned to the Dakhan in 1756 , and the Indolence of BalBji gave to 
him and to Sivadasha Chimnaji (son of Chimnajl Appa, brother of Baji Rao) 
the chief management oi affairs. 


Holk&rand § 64. Of the other Mahratta chiefs the most active now were 

Sindja. Mulhar B&o Holkar (see tables, § 75* and p. 191), and Jayapa 

Sindia. The former was the chief aider of Mir Shah&bodin or 
Ghazi-ud-din IV. (cli.Jii. § 18) in the deposition of Ahmad Shah 
and the elevation of Alamgir II. in 1754. 


The pirates on 
the western 
coast. 

Site 


Jinjira. 


(Ghetiah, 82 
miles N.N.W. 
from Goa.) 
Angria. 

(Ch. ix. § 8.) 

The English de- 
stroy the 
pirates’ strong- 
hold, 1755, 1756. 


§ 65. The English at this time came into closer 
contact with the Makrafctas. Along the western coast 
there were several chiefs of Abyssinian descent, called 
Sidis (a corruption of Seiad, a name generally given to 
Africans in India), The most important of these was 
the Bidi of Jinjira, an island in the harbour of Bajapur. 
Bis ships swept the whole western coast. Another 
chief of great power was Tuhji Angria , one of a race of 
pirates whose head-quarters were at Viziadrug , or 
Gheriah, and Saverndrug. The Sidi of Jinjira was 
from 1783 an ally of England. 

Several attempts were made by the English, in concert 
with the Peshwa, to rescue Surat from the Sidi of 
Jinjira, and to prevent the piracies of Angria. Com- 
modore James took Saverndrug in March 1755 ; and in 
1756 (Colonel) Clive with Admiral Watson, by direc- 
tion of the Bombay Government, undertook and effected 
the utter destruction of the pirates' stronghold. (Ch. 
jviii. § 27.) 
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A treaty between the Bombay authority ('Governor 
Bouchier, 1750-1 760) and the Pe&hwii was < oncluded 
in October 1756, bv which, amon^ other thunrw, t**n (Or Tort y*. 
vilUgea, including Bankut, w itb. the command <d* that s b\ U <«!m 
river, were given to the English. ikmUs.^ 

§ 66. The year 1757, which the battle of P1as,*ey has The Xufcmttas 
rendered memorable in English historv. was marked m &!*'*> i " 5 ’ 7 * 
by &ti invasion of the Carnatic t»v the Peshwu m person. 

Mysor was then under tin* power oi Nandiraj. the . 

JDiwan of Chick Kistna Kujar; and Haidar At*, aw j 
adventurer, whose rise resembled that of »Sivai% wusj 
then coming into notice. The Mahr.it t.is levied (r.bute 
ii’om M\b6r (though a l me n ms1.uk « was mad* ). as 
well as iron* the Nuwah ol Arcot, Muhammad Ali. then} 
under British protection. (Oh. xii, j lii.; j 

3 67. In 171)0, after various ibtn*ur*, the Bom raj G >< riurent « 1 taint <1 Stott, 
the town a <1 jh it of Smat, »n spit.* ot < ppoMtu n ttutu Pm *i A. ] tiiauin . 
was guru to the titular Nuwab. The title I eeauie evtuu t m lsl*I 

§ 68. In 1760 the Mahrattas ol f. lined their greatest 
success, as in 1761 they sustained their m« st disastr msl 
dt feat. 

Tin 1 atth h of tloaidn and PWipat respe* i ivelj Thohettieof 
nurk tlu* attainment of tu ir bitla st elev itu u and InCfflu?* 
tin* d< > tru* tmii ot tL« ir L >p*h of mi ruling India. thMnv**« tie 

CnaiMK. The Ft *lnw ba 1 ohmried [i^ohoii of « ‘If w’ nVi / * 
Alimndnagar, to wrest which fr<m him. HalS'lnt Jnwj 
and Niriuii All marched auanist him. f JLe ruuh s*as 
a cmnphte victory to the Posh wit, whose (Lief (dimers j 
were Snadasha Bao and Ibrahh i Elian Ghurdi, an cdde< 

Musalnidn in the Mahratt i s< r\ »ce. A I re.it y followed ti»* Mabrs4tt.i« 
by which Daailaiabad, Asirahar, Uijapur, and the pro- i5Mdghr! 4ttlJ 
vince of Aurangabad, were made over to the Mahrattas. 

The Moguls were thus confined for the time within m<w«i« 
the narrowest limits. » humbled. 
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3H. V. § 69, 70. 

A. D. 1760 , 1 . 


The Mahrattas 
foil. 


The tidings 
from the north- 
west. 


Or the Second . 


The events 
■which lead to 
the fourth 
tattle of Pam- 
pat, 1761. 


Mir Mrnra. 
(Ch m §19.) 
Grhazi-ud-din 
IV. 


The Abdali’s 
iourth invasion. 


Ragoha and 
Ghazi. 


The foolish 
Labor expe- 
dition. 


Ahmad S. Ab- 
dalVs iifth 
invasion. 


The Pretender. 


Bveats which led to the (second) Battle of P&nipat. 


Had tlie Mahrattas now possessed lofty and patriotic 
aims, they might have become the rulers of India. 

§ 69. The Peshwa was encamped on the bank of the 
Man j era, near tTdghir. He was triumphant ; but he 
was to hear tidings there which would break his heart. 

§ 70. I* It is necessary to give a summary of the 
events which led to the fourth battle of PIn^pat, 
before entering upon an account of the battle itself. 
(See ch. iii. § 19, 20.) 

(1.) Mfiltan and L&h6r had been conquered by Ahmad Sh&h 
Aham in 1748. (Ch. iii. § 18.) 

(2.) Mir Mnnu, who was made viceroy of these conquests by 
him, died in 1756, and left a widow. Great confusion ensued, 
and the Sikhs greatly increased. 

(3.) Mir Shah&bodin, Vazir of Delhi (grandson of Niz&m-ul- 
Mulk, commonly called Ghazi-ud-din IV.), invaded this province, 
claiming the daughter of Mir Munu, who had been betrothed to 
him ; seized on the widow, carried her to Delhi, and appointed 
Adina Beg governor. 

( i ) This brought the Abdali across the Indus for the fourth 
time He inarched on Delhi, took it, plundered it, and also 
Muttra ; and left it in 1756 (the year of the BJack Hole), leaving 
Naztb-ud-daula, a Rohilla chief, in charge of Alamgir II. 

(5 ) Mir Shahabodin allied himself with Ragoba, and by force 
reco\ ored Delhi and the charge of the emperor’s person. Like 
all RagoW’s doings, this was foolish. The Abd&U was not to be 
trifled with. 

(6.) Kagoba invaded L&hdr, making a splendid but temporary 
conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of the 
Mahrattas with Ahmad Shah Abdali, and from this may be dated 
the beginning of the decline of the Mahratta power. 

(7.) The Rohilla, Nazib-ud-daula, and Shuja-ud-daula, Nuw&b 
of Oadh, took up arms in self-defence against the Mahrattas ; and 
Ahmad Sh&h Abd&li crossed the Indus for the fifth time, to aid 
the confederates against the hated Hindfi race. He was, however, 
as much an object of terror to the one party as to the other. 

(8.) Mir Shah&bodin now put Alamgir II. to death, and set up 
Sh&h Jehan, son of Kam Baksh (table, p. 122), as emperor. 
(Comp. p. 138.) 
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(0.) All (loliur (Shah \Iaru 11.) e raped, and berime a fn*i in Shah Xian* fl, 
the hands oi ^hwja-ad-duula of Oudh, (Ch. 1 x 5 13) Hi h 
history intimately c umceUd Adit that of the Ki gli h under 1 
Clive. 

(10 ) Mir Shuhalmdin, abandoning Ms puppet emperor, sought | Gh&xl flees, 
refuse with Sura] Mai, R&ja of the ,lats. All waited the is^ue of 
the Abdali's resi^tlet-a invasion. ' 

(It.) The Mahratta-, under M. K. Ilolhiir and Duttap Sindia, f 
retreated along the west bank of the Jamna, before Ahmad Shih 
Abd&ll, and lost two-thirds of their number near Delhi. Here 
Dufctajl and Jutlba were killed. 

(12.) A further slaughter of Holkar’s troops by tho Afghans 
took place at Sikandra, near Delhi, 


§ 70. II. 

Mahrattas. 


Tho battle itself; the Flo Men -field of the 


The battle of 

Delhi 

Abdili. 


Sikandm. 
(About M 
BE from 
Delhi) 


The fourth 
buttle of Ptoi- 
pat, 176L 


ihe Matotta 
army. 


(1.) Sivadasha Rao Bh&o and Yiswas RSo, son of the Be hwA, j Northward, 
now marched northward to recover the lost reputation of the 
Mahrattas, and to drive the Afghans beyond the Attook. t dghtr » The elation of 
had unduly elated them. j th< * M &hr*tt»s. 

The struggle was to be Huai; it was to give, they said, ailj 
India to a Hindi! power. j 

(2.) They had 20,000 chosen horse, 10,000 infantry and artil* Their foww. 
lery, under Ibrahim Kh&n Glnrdi, who had lieen trained by| 

Bussy, though now in Mahratta employ (§ (IS). 

(3.) Tho Mahrattas (and it was a ogn of d< ra> I, contniy to 
old custom, took the field with great splendour AH Mahratta 
chiefs were ordered to join them. 

Among those present weie Mullor Ru > Hod Ar, Tank jj< mrniia, j The leader* and 
Damaji Gaekw&r, Jos want Siio I’uur, and n pieserdatives of 
every Mahratta family of eonspqmuee Sura) Mai, the J&t 
chieftain of Bhartp&r, was their pu**» ioal ally. 

The total number 01 MahrnfU troopj i*MH*mbl»d was 35 'HU 
horse, 15,000 foot, and about 200,000 PtndArH and folk wors. 1 
They had 200 pieces of cannon. 

The Muhammadans had 16, MX) horde, 38,fXK) fo )t,ai* 1 70 pieces 
of cannon. 

(4.) Without much difficulty the Mahrattas t rcupied Delhi, Eu D»Ihi. 
and the ambitious Sivadasha RAu proposed to place Vinwas R&u, j 
the eldest Ron of the PeshwA, on the throne, and tliu« to a i sumo 
the empire of Hindustan. Thu wis postponed, however, till 
the Afghans should have been driven across the Indus. J 
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tee maebatta eistoby. 

CHAP, y. 871. 
*.». 1761. 

•Shd Hodden Held of tha Mahrattafi. 

The V&drof 
Oudh. 

A pretender. 

p. 122. 

Fabian policy. 

The battle. 

Death of the 

Mahratta 

leaders. 

The day after 
the battle. 

The tidings. 

Balaji Jeuardin 

Death of BalijS 
B. Bio, 1761. 

m } Sivadasha Bao, by his arrogance, alienated the J&b leader 
' a hia TUinftt allies ; anti while the Hindus were thus splitting 
ui the AbddU ^iuduced Sbuja-ud-daula ot Oudb to join hi, fellow 
^mmalns; though ho never became a vie ent enemy of the 
iff ii aa and often acted the part of a mediator. 

TsT The Mahratta leader now raised Jawan Bukht, son of Ml 
rhAi' CShah Alam II.) to the throne, and marohed out of Delhi. 
The Abd&U crossed to the westeru bauk ef the Jamna, and 
followed the Mahrattas +o PAnipat, where they had strongly 

mt (7 )°From October 28 to January 6, 1761, continual skirmishes , 
took places but the Abdall, adopting a Fabian policy steadriy 
ref^ed a general engagement. The improvident Mahrattas 
were without provisions or money ; and were, in fact, close y 

be (8f0nthe 7th January, Sivadasha R4o sent a note to their 
friendly mediator, Shuja-ud-daula, saying, The cup is now full 
to the brim and cannot hold another drop;” ahd the whole Mah- 
ratta army, prepared^ conquers 

%t iS utrl Midlo," and “Dtn, Din," resounded. The Afghans 
were ohysically stronger, and in this terrible strung o their 
powers of endurance at last prevailed against the fierceenthusiasm 

° f (9) By h 2 a pM!Viswas Halo was killed. In despair Sivadasha 
B4o descended from his elephant, mounted his horse, and charged 
Futo the thickest of the fight. He was seen no more. Jeswant 

1 ^(10 ^Holkirleft the field early, with some imputation on his 
fidelity to his cause. Damajl Gaekwir also escaped. Thousands 
perished in the flight, and the remainder were surrounded, taken 
prisoners, and cruelly beheaded the next morning. Among 
these were Jankoji Sindia and Ibrahim ICh&nGhardt 

(11.) Of the few who escaped to bear the tidings to the Peshwa, 
who was still encamped between the Manjera and the Godavari, 

. was Bllaji Jenfirdln, who afterwards became so J“ do . r 

his oflloial title of the Nina Farnavis (the lord of ^ ’ * C ^S' 
The announcement of the disaster was made m these figurative 
words : "Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs 
have been lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot be 
cast up.” 

§ 71, The PesWa never recovered the shock, and 
died at Pdina in June* 
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Eli© fourth, FesXraA, MAdu &&o. 


He was cunning, sensual, and indolent ; but charitable Wm charactcr * 
tnd kindly ; and Ms memory is respected by his 
sountrymen. 

The whole Mahratta race was thus thrown into 
nouming in 1761 : their hope of supremacy in India 
lad vanished, while every family bewailed its dead. 

(Compare here ch. iii. § 21.) 


PART IY. — Mahratta History from the Fourth 
Battle of Panipat to the end of the First 
Mahratta War (1761-1782). 

Pantfat to SalbaI. 

§ 72. The fourth Peshwa was Madtj RAo, the second 
son of BalAji Rao, the younger brother of the unfor- 
tunate Yiswas Rao ; who was appointed to the office by 
Ram Raja, the nominal sovereign, who was still in 
confinement in Satara. 

Madu Rao succeeded at the age of seventeen, and 
died in 1772, at the early age of twenty-eight. He was * 
the most heroic of the line. His uncle, RagunathaRao 
(Ragoba), was his guardian. 

This was the time for the Moguls to avenge their 
defeat at Odghir, and regain their ascendancy in the 
Dakha,n ; but they only succeeded in obtaining some 
cessions in Aurungabad and Berar. There were, in 
fact, five Mahratta states, and no real union, 

Nizam All’s imprisonment and murder of his brother, Sallbat 
Jung, took place in 1762-63. (Ch. iii. § 16.) 

Dissensions prevailed during this period among the 
Mahratta leaders, and Ragoba had to wa^e a civil war 
before he could gain his full authority as regent. He 


The fourth 
PosliwA, 1761- 
1772 

Mit>r (or Mahd * 
dt >) RiO 
Sometimes 
calltd Bulled. 

Mi«ld Rao, a 
hero. 

(Table, § 158*.) 


The Mogul 

opportunity 

wasted. 


RagoM'e 

didicuitien 


(He succeeded 
Whujlia 17W, 
§ 62 .) 
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itad also to fight with Nizam All, who was stirred up 
by Janoji Bhonsle of Berar, who hoped to make him- 
self supreme in the Mahratta confederacy. Eagoba 
behaved with much courage and prudence ; and, though 
Puna was once sacked by Nizam Alt, at length defeated 
the Moguls, and made an advantageous peace. 


The four ablest 

Mahrafctjj-s, 

1761-1772. 

C§ 70,11.(11)]. 

(Ham&=uacle.) 


Haidar All, 
1760. 


KiduMoaAa 
Haidar All, 
1764. 


February 1765. 

The English m 
1764. 


The Four 
Powers . 


Xjtdor affairs. 
MulMr Eao 
Holkar. 1724- 
1766. 


Ahalya Bod, 
1766-1795. 


§ 73. At this time, and for many years after, Sakaram 
Bappu and Nana Farnavis (a young man, just rising 
into- importance), were the ablest Mahratta statesmen ; 
while Trimback Eao Mama and Hari Pant Phakre 
were the greatest soldiers in the service of the Puna 
Government. 

§ 74. There was now rising, in the Carnatic, an 
[enemy to the Mahrattas, who, imitating Sivaji, was 
laying the foundations of a kingdom. Tins was Haidar 
Alt (Oh. xii. § 13.) 

To oppose Haidar, in 1764 the young Peshwa led an 
army across the Kishtna. The issue of the campaign 
was favourable to the Mahrattas ; and Haidar was com- 
pelled to abandon all he had taken from the chiefs of 
that nation, and to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees. 

At this period, the nation which was eventually to 
crush the Mahrattas was rapidly gaining dominion in 
India. To the English there were three powers only 
that could offer any opposition. These were the Mah - 
ratios, Nizam Ali, and Haidar. (Comp. ch. viii.) 

While MaduEao continued his inroads upon Haidar’s 
dominions at intervals, the English were waiting for an 
opportunity of effecting the subjugation of both. 

§ 75, In 1766, Mulhdr Edo TToTkdr died. For forty- 
two years he had been one of the bravest spirits among 
the Mahrattas (§ 45). 

Like David, from a shepherd he became a king ! 

He had only one son, Khandi Eao, who died in 1755 ; 
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and his grandson, Mallx Rao, died soon after his grand- The H&Mr 
father. The widow of Khandi Rao, whose mine was i fanuly * 
AhaltI Bit, succeeded to the supreme authority in 
3nd6r, and held it till her death in 1795. She was one 
of the most extraordinary women that ever lived. She 
adopted, by consent of the Peshwa, an experienced 
soldier called Tuhaji Eolkar , who was no relation to 
the f am ily. He assumed command of the army, and 
one of his descendants still rules in Indor (§ 118, 140, 

160). 

Lafc. 22° 41' N., Long. 75° 50' E. It was a small village till 
Ahalya B&i made it her permanent encampment. 

Tukaii always paid to Ahalya Bai filial reverence. Ttw* double 
She ruled, while he was commander-in-chief. Kdw* 

She was devout, merciful, and laborious to an extra- i^r eiwracta 
ordinary degree; and, by her wise administration, wd history, 
raised Indor from a village to a wealthy city. She was 
well educated, and possessed a remarkably acute mind. 

She became a widow when she was twenty years old, 
and her son died a raving maniac soon after. ^ These 
things coloured her whole existence. She lived an 
ascetic life. In many things she was like the English 
Queen Elizabeth, hut in one she far excelled her: she 
was insensible to flattery. 

While living, she was “one of the purest and most WonTnpp^L 
exemplary rulers that ever existed,’* and she is now 
worshipped in Malwa as an incarnation of the Deity. 

§ 76 . We return now to Pfina, In 1769, while Haidar Wjjw*wi 
was dictating to the astonished Government of Madras 1 M j(llJ j^.g 
the famous treaty (ch. xii, § 21), the Peshwa, Madu Rao diik.uitnwu 
was involved in difficulties, arising from the restless 
ambition of his uncle Ragoba, and of Janoji, the Raja 
of Hagpur. His conduct towards his uncle was as wise 
and forbearing as that of the latter was treacherous and 


13 



, 76 .. THE HOLKiB, OB FAMILY, OF THE SHEPHEBD MBE. 

n. HqlkIb. Died 1788. § 48, 78. 
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inconsistent. Madu yielded him all respect ; but main- 
tained his own authority. The Berar Raja — never 
faithful to the Peshwa, hating, as he did, Brahman 
ascendancy — was ever ready to intrigue or fight against 
the Puna Government. The Peshwa succeeded, how- 
ever, in bringing him to complete submission. Ragobfi R$oM in 
was taken prisoner, and confined in Puna, till snsoa ' 
released by Madu Kao just before his death (1772). 

§ 77 . The affairs of the other great Malwa, or Sindia, 

branch of the Mahrattas now demand attention. Kanoji qSiusi state* 

was the founder of this family (§ 45, 56). His son 
Jayapa succeeded him, and was assassinated in 1759. 

Jankoii, the third of the line, was executed the day 

after the battle of Panipat (§ 70). An illegitimate 

son of Kanoji, by name MiHinAjl, became, m 1761, the mai&j), Bet- 

head of the family. He had been wounded at the 

battle of Panipat, and was lame ever after. We shall 

find him the chief rival of the Nana Farnavis, and 

virtually independent after the treaty of Salbai. 

Till Ms death in 1794, he was the most prominent Mahratta 
leader. (§ 110.) 

8 78 Mahratta history is ennobled by the character EimStaW. 

«f Efim Sfistri, who was Madu’s tutor and spiritual 
guide. Profoundly learned, a pattern of integrity and 
of prudence, he reproved princes, awed the most dis- 
solute, showed a bright example of “dustry, zeal, 
and benevolence, and is still revered as the Sir Matthew 
Hale of the Mahrattas. 

§ 79 . The last great effort of Mfidu’s life was Ms 
expedition into the Carnatic, to enforce the payment of im « 
the tribute, which Haidar, relying on his treaty with, 
the English, had dared to withhold. (Ch. xu. § 

The campaign of 1770 was unfavourable to Haidar ; ^ 





CH. T. §80, 82, 
a.d. 1769, 72. 


tee maebatta etstoby. 

Mahrattas in Bindtist&n. 


« “• 

compelled by sickness to return to 
£“ Trimback Mama was left m command. _ 

“““ «» “f “ rt fit. “at " J r 

army was shut p % ^hich Haidar virtually 

unsuccessful ; but a peace. uy w 

yielded all demands, was made m April 1V“- 

§ 22 .) 

,_ co n QA T _ 1769 tbe Mabrattas again crossed the 

The Mahrattas pw^h'al being tbe first time that they bad ventured to 
“ emseTvIs in Hindfist&n, in any force, since their 

tribute by tbe latter people. 

TheMahiattea § 81. An§ now began the ^^i^mneror^ 8 Delhi, 

sskr p«l 2a J 

1803. into the absolute powerox xne m 

them, in fact, masters, for tbe tune, oi me y 
(Oh. iii. § 18.) 

(1) They overran Bohilkhand, 1771. This was e rem 

' cause of the famous under Mah^ajl 

/g \ They again took possession ui > 

Stadia, with a ^y °f 30.0W men. with Shuja-ud- i 

(30 ® a T h g J^ and noS Va.tr of the empire, they 
danla, Kuw|h of0u ~t , f , Br itish -protection, and placed him 

Tor 

r^fSet°TS HoMr, and Mahtoji Sindia, were the 
'eadera. 

8 80 Ifadu Eao, who bad long been sick, died of 
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M&hi B&o succeeded by SfAr&yana K&o. BogobA. 

eighth year. His early death was as groat a calamity nr t+, -m 
to the Mahrattas as the defeat at Paniput. ih* was the ( 1 ' 

Prince of the race; brave and prudent ; bent on (( n 11 - k " } 
promoting the welfare of his people; linn in main- m rUrjusu, } 
taining his own authority , and, with many difficult i* s 
to encounter, a successful ruler. j 

The Mahratta revenue at the period of his deith 
may be calculated at <£7,000,000 sterling. The army j 

at the command of the Peshwa, at this period, inmi- . 

bered not less than 100,000 magnificent horsemen, and { ; 

a fair proportion of foot and artillery. i j 

Disunion was the ruin of this apparently prosper ms t j 

empire. § 139. i < 

t ’ 

§ 83. On the death of the Peshwil. his younger Tm vmu \ 
brother, Ear ay ana Kuo, succeeded him, in his oighteeni h fA'/ m I:: ~ 
year. (Table, § 158*,) His uncle, Eiagotm, now re- , 
leased, was his guardian. Sakaram Bappu was prime U§ 73) 
minister, and Hana Famavis one of the high officers 
of state. 

The young Peshwa himstdf was ambitious of military 
distinction. 

Concord did not long pr< vail, and Ragoba was again 
put under restraint in the palace of the Peshwa. (1773, * 

April.) i 

In August, Naray ana Kao was murdered. A con- Thonin^r * ( 

spiracy, which Ragoba favoured, had been formed to , xn( iU a k Mj I 
! seize the young Peshwa ; but the murder seems to 
have been planned by Ananda Rai, the wicked wife of ! 

Kagoba. Wheu the assassins att icked the poor veuth, An/ u>, irra. 
he ran fco his uncle’s apartments, and begged him to* 
defend him. This Kagoba tried to do, but in vam. j 

§84. Kagoba now assumed the dignity of P'shwa I luvoM nominal 
(1773), and pushed on tht v.ir with the Tsbzam and « 1>0fahw& * 
Haidar with vigour and good fortune. 


»yo 

TEE MAEBATTA SIBTOBY 

CH. "7. § 86, 89. ! 

Tbe 3hxmsl6 and CUekw&r Families, 


§ 86. THE BHONSLE FAMILY OF BERAR. 

(Comp. p. 8, 9.) 


A KSHATBYA FAMILY. 

Parsaj!. § 45. Hia cousin and 

> successor was RAGHUJi Bkonsle, R&ja of Ber&r, 1734, 

Took Kuttack, 1752. Died 1753 
§ 45, 52. 


SABAJi. MuDAJi. BSMBAJL 

Died 1774 Died 1788. 

§ 86 . § 111 . 

Ragbuji II. 

Died 1836. §150. 

Appa Saheb. | j 

§ 159. j Parsaji. 

Or, Murdered by bis Cousin, 

Appa Sahe b, 1818. § 159 . 

Ragbuji B. III. Died 1853. 
Race extinct. § 159. 


§ 89. THE GAEKWlR FAMILY. 

DamajL Died in 1721. 

1. PiLAJi GABEwiB.* Murdered in 1732. § 45. 
2. DamajI G. Died 1768. § 56. 


JanojI. 
Died 1773. 
§62. 


4. Govind B. G. 8. SYAJi G. ManagI. Fatih Sing. 

Died 1800. §89,112. Diedl792 Regent (1789-1793). Regent (1768-178S). 

'j (an idiot). | 

• 5. Anand R. G. 6. Syaj! R. G. Died 1847. 

Died 1819. §122. | 

7. GanapatR. Died 1856. 

i 

8. Khanbi R. 


* First occupied Songur in 1719, Bar6da in 1730. 
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Hegociatioas between Rogob& and tie Bombay Government. 

. § 85 . Meanwhile in Hindustan, the Eiu;*w»r Shah I 
Alam H., incited by Zabita Khan, son 0 * Na.z!h Khan, ^2r#*o r 
strove to free himself from the uLihratfca yobe; but 
was at lust defeated in a buttle ut JD* ILi, in December? 
l?7.? This made the Mahratfas more t tan e»er judders 
< o? th emperor. (Oh. iii. § 23.) J 

l 88. Janoii BhonJ* , the I*Aja of 2 h t died iu May, 1773 ; aal them -fairs of 
v, \ a p< tt> civil nar about the . uo»*tssi»w JS«r*7»ilf 

If ipe nil, the m plu.w anti n*lo|«tt <1 sor oi J ,nop , «- 1 v n <led Muitaji and t ISO, 150.) 

Stban, Jji*i irncks w*»n» rivals t»* **c* <u xoqi 1 1 Sec, all ,p i Oh, 

Sj u]i w j It’lkU m 37 7 1, art*l Huuuji rt>i *1 supn me. 

5 87. A ro\ol urion was iiaw pending a Puna, A 
fttTom f lonfedtTacy Wts tornud H /*VJQht KagoLa, of J<M1 * 
whh h Sahara n Buppu, Kami ifarnavis, and liar! Pant 
Plmkre were the heads. A . l at He was fought, in which Mteeh 4. 
Ti'uroM, with W’hom was Moran, Bajii of flriYti (§ 55, 
and eli. §22), was victorious, and Trimbach Mama 
Was killed; but Bagnba’s cause was rumed by the 
birth, in April 1774, ot Nani van j, Ban’s posthumous 'M.jAvV\^mx\ 
.son, Madu Kao Na ray ana, whom, rejecting KagobiVb l^ n Jwl xth 
claims, we may call the sixth PeshwI. (See Table, B>ra April 
§158*.) i ir;4 - 

' ! 

' i 88. Uaeroba advanced t » the banks of Die Taptj, N^tuti n> 
win re he hoped to be joined by Sind ia ond Ffolkar. I u/Uc'ur^ 
There ho « nit red into a negotiation with the Bombay | 

(4<a eminent, under Mr. Hornbv (dovemor from 3 7Z6 J 
to 1784), promising to cede to tb** English RaMfe, the {Comp. §51.) 
bhtalkr islands mar Bombay, ami Basse in, with ih de- 
pendencies, as the price of their assistance. 

While je^oti.Oions *veie pending Ha Gobi’s sou, B\ji 3?io Ha, r n- 
- tl « a > born at Hlur, 177 k Hem due time became the 3m vra (uro 

j LA A) <Ji TEI PFtoilVf Is. 

I 

! §80. There w**a now a dispute about tlie pucce^ion to tho BaiOfia affairs, 

j Baroda Bij ; for which Guavd R '< and Fatih biny, sons ofj 
, lumaji, were rival claimants. (Bee tabic, p, iOB.) 

Bagels. espoused the cause of tho former. j 
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Colonel Keating*. Arras. 


1 

The Treaty of 
Staui, 1775 



Keating s first 
steps 


Mahratta, com 
bmation against 
Eagoba 


The battle of 
Arras, 1775 
Hay 15 

Victory. 


S^arflght 


Eagoba despised 
bj ins own 
people 


§ 90 . The long-pending treaty between the Bombay 
Government and Eagoba was signed March 6, 1775, at 
SfrRAT The Bombay Government had already occu- 
pied Salsette, fearing that the Portuguese would 
re-conquer it 

This was a wrong step doubtless and it led to the fr&t 
Mahratta ivar but at the time it must have seemed the best 
for the Britiah interests since S iLette was of great impoitance 


§ 91 . We have now to give a summary of the first 
war of the Mahrattas with the English, 1775-1782 
The Bombay Government at once sent Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keating, and a force of 1,500 men to Surat, to 
conduct Eagoba to Puna, and mstal him as Peshwa 
By this time all the Mahratta chiefs, except Govind 
Bao (one of the Gujarat nvals, § 89), were in arms 
against Eagoba and his English allies Holkar and 
Smdia had been detached from his cause by great 
efforts on the pait of the Puna regency 

Keatmg, after some fiuitless negotiations, marched 
from the neighbouihood of Cambay towaids the banks 
of the Mai, and reached the plain of Arras, where he 
gamed a complete, but dearly-bought, victory This 
was the first time the English had met the Mahrattas 
m a regular battle , and there Keating defeated a force 
which was ten times as large as his own 
An engagement took place also by sea, and Com- 
modore Moor was successful All things seemed 
favourable to Eagoba, who made some further valuable 
cessions of territory to the Bombay Government 
Yet Eagoba was unpopular with the whole Mahratta 
people, by whom his real character was duly estimated 
(§ 68 ) 


Tha Calcutta § 92. The Supreme Government, with Warren Has- 
trass at its head, assumed the administration of all the 
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The Treaty of Pftraadar I 

Company’s id ur 111 Indi i < ^ r Img t > 4 b provisions l 
of the Rf ^ il itmg Aft, on 2Uili Ode Ur, 177 i (ifamp x 

Tn j nt } i i Hisdn ?*> j p ncuts)|r nomnid tl < n 
I titafv ijth L 1 t 'tin 'suit *r it f *0 to rw ini V" 

u ii t us ui ni h i 1 !i I mu isf aid k nt 
C u W t i 1* ui u n mi 1 u txi- «ty f 

Pm a ia.i n *• Pt v* i s tku in Li f ui I “N t i 

Imivito n Ut M j f IT? it i it ib in 

d n i 1 ut S i t i i i ( )h i hi n r Umtd 
Hasting ii it ( i 1 «ni di aid * 
tun d on x the 1 i i tv t \ ut t ?d ubtrl i 
n it 

Mr JBLoin 1 1 i\ i i I tl 1 ijiIiiv *r i t r n « 
v nsnnn + \ i il i 1I< i i v * * 

Bijf«bt(Vb juI 1 it ( ,i I ui ti s 

b> K m m tn di i i i u \ t t 7* U h* t 

inn tn* mi V mu hi \ a u i i i uj A < h 
titiou rhilu 

I The Sur i (y \ t* i it ^ m + Inv i n r * 4 
mpiP ijit hi iu 4 i * i j t r ut 1 1 id* n 

j inuuu mvvli h tM hi i \ i tit i tb 

opmuiis < t r li ji i lu*-^ at* t Min ist 


93, Tli< 13 ml i\ It i i it rMngh *t 1* 
(lmt^ to Ei'obis ( u l i 1 1 * l fit tr i 4 4 
I Pui mcUi is mjmii us t > I r t * nu i N it 1 r 1 
Eiv, >bt himself with tvs him ho 1 1 ikw r w u* v r 
j v\h le he applied 1 j tin I hi aus u I 4 
\ Ge >ige III 

Th* Court of Ihn tors qpe\ l >1 11 * tr u 
Suiat»and cncouixged th* Bomlnv mth x if it t > l red 
through the treaty of Pu^xndar , in < it utt th* m 
trigues of the Purn Govt run <nt vi It rh h* nth 
compelled the Supreme toimul t it uicnh with 
Bomba) m espousing the cause of lUgobft 


tUi 


li silt 


i\w' e 
/Uj i 


A i rm ireto 
resit?** Bagobl* 

1777. 
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Sat\r<\ affairs. 
[Table, p. 172.] 

SiHun., 1777. 
Gaaga Bai, 


The English 
support Eagoba. 

St. Lubin’s 
mission. 


Intrigues in 
Pfum. 


Troops sent 
Mvrland from 
Calcutta by 
W. non Hxut- 
1 us 

GofMard m 
coiuiuana. 

lias route. 
'.Map, p. 7.) 
Bhopal. 


(§ loG-163.) 


The first ESahratta war. 


§ 94. SAm B&ja (the pousth of tlie dynasty) died December 
12, 1777 ; and was succeeded in his nominal dignity by his 
adopted son, who was called Sdhu MaharHj (§ 59). 

Ganga, Ba!, the mother of the Peshwa, poisoned herself about this time, 
under circumstances which are fatal to the good name of Nana Eam&vis. 


§ 95. It was now time for some decisive action on the part of the 
English. 

An adventurer called St. Lubin, a mere charlatan, 
had induced the French Government (according to his 
own statement) to send him to Puna, to ascertain what 
might be gained by an alliance with the Mahrattas. 

Sana Famavis encouraged him. But the Puna 
regency was itself distracted by party intrigues. 
Moraba Farnavis, a cousin of the Nana, and even 
Sakaram Bappu, joined in a conspiracy to restore 
Bagoba; and the Supreme Government at length 
united with the Bombay authorities in the resolution 
to bring him back to Puna. 

§ 96. Troops were now despatched by land from 
Calcutta, under Colonel Leslie ; w T ho delayed on his 
march, was recalled, and died in October, 1778. 

Colonel Goddard, one of the great military heroes of 
British Indian history, then assumed command, and 
reached Surat on Oth 'February, 1779. 

His route lay through Bhilsa, Bhopal, Hussangabad, 
and Burhanpur, to Surat. 

He was treated by the Nuwab of Bhopal with a 
kindness that laid the foundation of the amity 
which has ever since subsisted between that state and 
the British. 

Up entered by the way into some fruitless negotia- 
te with Mudaji, the protector of Berar (§ 86). The 
Nagpur Baja aided him, however, with money and 
provisions. 
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Goddard’s great March. The Convention of Warg&om. 


This wonderful land-march was projected by Hastings 
himself, and filled India with astonishment. In Eng- 
land it was termed “a frantic military exploit;” but, 
without some such heroic phrensies, the English would 
never have become paramount in India. 


§ 97. Meanwhile, shame and disaster had befallen 
a portion of the Bombay army. 

After many discussions and much intrigue, it was 
resolved at Bombay to send a force direct to Pima, to 
At* e Ragoba there as regent. 

This army left Bombay November 22, 1778, landed 
at Panalla, ascended the ghats to Khandala, December 
2d, and on the 9th January readied Taligaom. 

The expedition was under the command of Colonel 
Egerton, with whom were associated Messrs. Mostyn 
and Cumae. Mr. Mostyn (an able man, often em- 
ployed in Maliratta affairs) died at the very outset. 

Captain Stewart, an officer so brave that the Mah- 
rattas called him u Stewart Phakre ” (the hero Stewart ), 
fell near Ivnrli. 

At Talitjf*om the two gentlemen who were respon- 1 
si bio came to the determination to retreat. Two 
thousand six hundred British troops were led back by 
their weak, sickly, and inexperienced commander and 
hi < civilian colleague. When within eighteen miles of 
Puna, Colonel Coekburn took the command. 

Of course their retreat was known at once. The army 
was pursued ; and though Captain James Hartley espe- 
cially distinguished himself, it was considered "impos- 
sible to retreat farther than Wargnom, and negotiations 
were commenced with Nuna Farnavis. 

There were two Maliratta authorities with whom Mr. 
Carnac could negotiate, Nun a Farnavis and Mahadaji 
Sindia, who were rivals, though both essential to the 
conduct of Mahraita affairs at the time. The latter, 


CHAP. V. § 98. 
a.i>. 1773,9. 


A "frantic mili- 
tary exploit.'* 


The convention 
of Warworn or 
Taligaom, 1 779. 


(or Pantcdl). 


Egerton and 
Carnac. 

Mr. Mostyn. 


“ Stewart 
Pliakre.'* 


Hartley. 

Tire diastrons 
retreat. 


The terns of 
the convention. 
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CHAP. T. § ©8. 
AD. 1779. 


2ffce Convention of Warg&om. 


The convention 
void. 

Punishment. 


Howard. 


indeed, affected to be a mediator between Farnavis and 
bis enemies. 

With Sindia, to whom Bagoba had given himself up, 
the “ convention ” was at last concluded, Hartley pro- 
testing. He and the sepoys would have occupied Puna 
with scarcely an effort, if they had been permitted. 

Everything, according to this abortive and ill-omened 
“convention/ 5 was to be restored to the position in 
which it was in 1773. 

An order was actually sent, forbidding the advance 
of the Bengal troops ; which, of course, they did not 
obey. 

Broach was to be made over to Sindia, with 41,000 
rupees in presents to his servants ! (§ 102.) 

Two hostages, Mr. Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, 
were given. Such ivas the miserable Convention of War - 
gdom, January 1779. 

The Bombay Government, under Hornby, and the 
Court of Directors, disallowed the convention, as beyond 
the powers of those who had concluded it ; and* dis- 
missed Colonel Egerton, Colonel Cockburn, and Mr. 
Carnac from the service. 

Hartley was applauded, and made lieutenant-colonel 
at once. 

If Farnavis exultingly thought that the English 
would be overcome, as the Portuguese had been in 
1739, he was soon undeceived. 


Goddard’s 

negotiations* 


§ 98. Goddard had now (§ 96) reached Surat (having 
marched from Burhanpur, a distance of three hundred 
miles, in twenty days), with instructions to negotiate a 
peace with Puna, on the basis of the treaty of Purandar, 
with a provision for the exclusion of the French. 


P&na in 1779* 
The chiefca of 
the Mahxatts 
nation* 


The Mahratta chiefs at the commencement of this war, it must be remem. 
bered, were Nana Farhavis, the wily statesman , his old rival Sakaram 
Bappu ; and Mahadaji Smdia, all in Pdna , Fatih Sing and Govrad Sing 
Gaekwar, rivals m Gujarat ; Hftdaji BhonslS, guardian of his nephew Bag- 
huji, of Berar; TCikaji Folkir, and his patroness, Ahalyfi, BS1, m Malwa. 



TEE M ABE ATT A BI8T0E7. 


The first Mahratta war (English). 


This year Hastings sent Mr. Elliot 1o Mu latf, offcnn? to form an alliance 
with hun, and even to make him Pcshw a I ins Mudaji d«r lined tOh x 
l Hi 

Pot r old SaTur tm Bappu wh imi match tor Ins wiiy colleague, and was 
thrown into prison. Hurried how fort to for*, ho <h< u at la at uuv rahij m 
Kaigtuir (1778). , 

In Calcutta, Hastings, Frauen, JEUrwdl, and, Sir Eyru Cooto wore in 
authority. 


§ 9f>, Haidar All was engaged m corst tnf hostilihc*? with the Malinina* 
In 1778 he paid a large sum i ttu pree ol tin d» pirfurc of Hui Pint 
PL ikre (Ch am * 2J j More or ltss, xt this pi riod ho hold ail ih Mali- 
ra+ta lands f outh of tho KiHLtna . 

Guti was taken 177d, after a siege of mix months, ami M^rtn RU 1 
(ch im § 22-24) w is t iken pro mtr He du d a captive | 

§ 100 . Ragoba bad now joined Colonel (h ddard as a 
fugitive. With him wore Amrit ftao, his ado] t< d mik. 
and BajiBao (the last of the Peshwus, horn 1777>i. In 
the negotiations now entered into, Nana Rirna\U »h . 
mantled, as preliminary concessions, the siimmh by 
the English of Eagoba and of Salsette. As tins w.h 
out of the question, active hostilities were t <mmi* m ed 
January 1, 1780. The forts of Oubhoy { DubfuV , fifteen 
miles S.E. of Baroda) and the splendid city of Almud- 
ahad were taken by storm; and a treaty was nude 
with Fatih Sing, by which the English acknowledged 
him as Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Sindia and Holkar now joined their forces to oppose 
Goddard, who defeated and drove them off ; bul could 
then do no more. 

Hartley defended the Konkan, where Kalian was 
taken. 

Captain William Popham, aided by Captain Brun\ 
was sent from Bengal to a! tack Mitlwa and effect a 
diversion. He took LaMr (a strongly fortified place, 
about fifty miles W. of Kalpi), and afterwards Gwalior, 
in the most heroic style, by escalade. These were lelt 
in the hands of the Rana of Gohud (§ 103). 

Gw&li6r was tho chief fort of Sindia, and was r« gardi d .ts an 
impregnable fortress. (August 4, 1780.) The Bairn of in tiud 


J 


Death of Sak*. 
ram Bappu, 1778. 

Calcutta au- 
thorities. 


Haidar and the 
Mahrattaa. 


N>g itlationa 
1 r >kui off. 


AirilSand H, 
17W. 


Fopharn, 1780. 


Oi Ch id* Jr, 


Gwilidr 
1 stormed, 
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| CH.Y.§101,102. 
a.d. 1780. 

End of the first Mahratta war. 

August 4, 1780. 
j <22 miles tf.E. 

• from. Gw&lior.) 

was the ally whom Hastings was maintaining as a cheek on 
Sindia. The army of the latter was totally routed, March 24, 
1781. 


Soon after this he made peace with Hastings. 

Combinations 
against the 
EngHsli. 
Haidar’s great 
invasion of the 
Carnatic, 
j Hornby left to 
j himself. 

Triple alliance 
against Britain, 

; 

§ 101 . la. the meanwhile came Haidar’s memorable 
invasion of the Carnatic, July 1780. (Oh. xii. § 27.) 

All the resources of Bengal were required to aid 
Madras to meet this terrible attack. Bombay was left 
to itself. “We have no resource,” said Governor 
Hornby, “ but such as we may find in our own efforts.” 

The English were at this critical period engaged in 
two great wars. The strength of India, east and west, 
was arrayed against them. The Ninani, the Mahrattas, 
and Haidar formed a triple anti-British alliance. 
(Oh. xii. § 26.) 


Warren Hastings was the saviour of British India at this 
period. " 

Hartley. 

Ba&seiu talon. 

Goddard’s 
tmsum^ofol 
expedition. , 

Hartley kept the Konkan with admirable skill and 
bravery, while Goddard took Bassein. (December 1] , 
1780.) 

Goddard was eventually compelled to retreat (and it 
| was his only failure in the war) by the combined forces 
! of the Mahrattas, and no great advantages were after- 
wards gained by either party. 

TTY, 

Tho Peace of 
SalbaS, 1782. 
(Hear Gwalior, i 
Smdia’o camp.) ! 

; 

1 

i 

1 

§ 102. The terms of a peace were arranged in 
January, 17S2 ; but the treaty was not concluded till 
the end of that year. Nana Famavis delayed signing 
it till the 20th December, after he had received intelli- 
gence of Haidar’s death, which happened December 7. 

It is called the treaty of SalbaI. Mahadaji Sindia, 
who now clearly saw that continued war with the Eng- 
lish must he ruinous to himself, was the Peshwa’s 
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Salh&i. 


plenipotentiary. Its chief provisions were the fol- 
lowing : — 

(1.) Ragob& was to have 25,000 rupees a month, and live 
where he chose. (He chose KoperyAom, on the Godavari, where 
1 he died in 1783. His son B&ji Rao was then nine years old.) 

(2 ) All territory was to remain as before the treaty of 
Pftrandar. 

(3.) All Europeans, except the English and Portuguese, wore 
to be excluded from the Mahratta dominions. 

(4) Haidar (who died while the treaty was being negotiated) 
was to be compelled to relinquish his conquests from the English, 
and from the Nuwab of Arcot, in the Carnatic. (Ch. xii. § 31.) 

\ (5.) Broach was given to Sindia, for his humanity to the 

English after the Convention of Wargdom. (§ 129.) 

1 This celebrated treaty marks an sera in Mahratta 
! history. 


PAET V. — Mahratta History from the Treaty 
of Salba! to the Treaties of 1805. 

§ 103. The effect of the treaty of Salbai was greatly 
to favour Sindia’s desire to form an independent 
Mahratta dominion. Ho no longer regarded himself 
as a feudatory of the Pesliva. About this time he 
took possession of Gwalior from the Rana of Gohud, 
who had forfeited his claim to British protection ; and 
then turned his attention to Delhi, where he obtained 
supreme authority, and was made by Shah A lam II. 
commander-in-chief of the Imperial forces and manager 
of the provinces of Delhi and Agra. 

Delhi was not freed from the Malirattas till 1803. 

§ 104. Meanwhile Tippu (ch. xii. § 36) was allowed 
to cajole the Madras Government into a treaty, winch 


CH.V. §103,104. 
a.d. 1780 . 


Conditions of 

peace. 

RogoM. 

Territory. 


Foreigners 

excluded. 

Haidar. 


Sindia’s reward. 


Sindia aggran- 
dises Mmself. 


October, 1784. 


The disgraceful 
treaty of Man- 
galor, 1784. 
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CELV. §105,107. 
A>B. X7fMr*©« 


). dux 


Arrogance and* 
a rebuff. 


The Malrrattas 
and Tippfu 


The English 
refuse to join 
in the war. 


(1. Baddmi , a 
strong lull-fort. 
55 miles N E 
from. Dharwar. 
2. liitHr, 19 
miles W N W. 
from Diuirwar. 

3 N 01 qnnd, 31 
miles If E. from 
Dhlrwor ) 


MaMdajl 
Sindia, 1785- 
1780. 


MahAdaji Stadia. Was with Tippit. 


was signed at Mangalor , and in which no mention was 
made of the treaty of Salbai, an omission most unfair 
to the Mahrattas, and unjust on the part of the English. 
Against this treaty, Hastings, now powerless, em- 
phatically protested. 

§105. Sindia, in 1785, was so elated by his position 
at Delhi, as to make a claim on the British Govern- 
ment for Chouth for their Bengal provinces ; but Mr. 
Macpherson, whose character Sindia doubtless wished 
to test, compelled him, by a most energetic and 1 
peremptory requisition, to disavow this claim. (Ch. x ! 
§ 1?0 

§106. From 1784 to 1787 the Mahrattas, in alliance 
with lTizam Alt, were at war with Tippu. (Ch. xii. 
§38.) 

Nana Farnavis made great attempts to induce the 
English to join them in a war against Mysor, but in 
vain While the treaty of Salbai had bound the English 
and Mahrattas not to assist each other’s enemies, the 
English were not prepared to assist in an offensive war 
against Tippu, to whom they were bound by the un- 
fortunate treaty, of Mangalor. Lord Cornwallis, in I 
fact, announced it as the English rule, to engage in none ' 
lut defensive wars l (Ch. x. § 18-21.) 

Nothing remarkable was effected during this war, 
at the conclusion of which, Badami, Kittur, and Nar- j 
^und were ceded to the Mahrattas, and Tippu engaged I 
to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees as tribute. The 1 
Tumbhadra river was then fixed as the boundary of 1 
the Mysorean’s dominions. I 

i 

§ 107. From 1785 to 1789 the chief interest con- ^ 
nected with Mahratta history is centred in Mahadaji ! 
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CHAP V ii«; 

a i*. im, 92. 


Sindia, who ms vigorously prosecuting his schemes in 
Hindust&n. He was engaged in severe struggles 
(nominally on behalf of the emperor) with Pratub Smg, 
the Raja of Jeypur, as well as with the Raja of Jodh- * 
pur, and many of the lesser Muhammadan Jaghirdars, 
from whom he tried to extort tribute. 

During these conflicts, he met with several great reverses. 

A part of his troops was under the command of a Frenchman, 

General De Boigne, The famous general Ismael Beg was the Ismael Brg, 
leader of the R&jpftt forces j and battles were fought at Patun 
(1790), and at Mirta (1791), where De Boigne’s bravery gained 
the day for Sindia. Both these places are near Joypftr. 

Gholam KMir, son of the Rohilla chieftain Zabita Khan, now Gholim EMur 
appeared on the scene. He was the hereditary enemy of Sindia. 

This infamous person, in the course of the struggle, occupied 
Delhi, and was guilty of unparalleled atrocities there. The shah Alam II, 
wretched emperor was deprived of his eyes, and every member blinded 
of his family exposed to deadly insult. (Oh. iii § 23 ) * 

Sindia soon recovered Delhi, and reinstated the fallen monarch. Oho! ira K blur’s 
Ghol&m Kadir was taken and put to a horrible death. Bidar P um ahnu 
Bakht, whom he had made emperor, was also slam. (Oh ui. § 2k) 

The Mahrattas had become the nominal guardians, and real 
oppressors of the Mogul dynasty. 

Sindia was now fully bent on making himself an independent 
sovereign; and the Governor -General, Lord Cornwallis, felt so 
jealous of his intrigues, that he sent a minister to reside at the 
court of the Peshwi, aB a check upon tins ambitious and in- 
triguing chieftain. 

§ 108 . Tippu did not long keep peace with the Mah- ombimtion^ 
rattas ; and in the end of 1789 made an attack on the ^ nst ' Ili>pA ’ 
Travancore lines (ch. xii. § 40), which led to a declam- Xt ^ ) 
tion of war against him by Lord Cornwallis, and to a 
treaty between Nizam Ali, Nana Parnavis, and the 
English, to humble the Mys6r state (1790). 

The Mahratta contingent was commanded by Paresh- The Mniirntna 
ram BMo. It was dilatory in its movements. Another ! 
army under Hari Pant PMkre was also sent. The Mah- j 
rattas did little else than plunder and attend to their J 


f 

I 


1 

! 

1 
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,CH.Y.§ 109,110. 
a.J>. 1780, 4. 


MaM&aji Bindia in Fftna. 


own interests ; yet Lord Cornwallis, according to the 
terms of the treaty, made over to them (in February 
1792), on the successful conclusion of the war, a share 
of Tippu’s dominions, lying between the S. Warda and 
Kishtna. 


ftinrfifl r fn PCuia. 


The Peshwa’s 
title. 


June 11, 1793. 


July, 1792. 


Sindla's feigned 
humility. 


§ 109. Mahadaji Sindia continued supreme at the 
Mogul Court : the mayor of the palace. ^ In 1790 he 
had procured for the Peshwa from Shah Alam II., for 
the third time, the title of Vakil-i-Mutlaq, or chief 
minister. Sindia and his heirs were to be perpetual 
deputies of the Peshwa in this office, which was now 
made hereditary. Thus skilfully was his ambition veiled. 

To convey the patents and insignia of this office to 
the Peshwa, Sindia now marched bo Puna. His arrival 
filled Nana Farnavis with apprehension. The ceremony 
of investing the Peshwa, Madu Eao Narayana, who was 
in his eighteenth year, with the insignia of office, was 
most splendid. Much was made, too, of an order issued 
by the emperor, in deference to the Mahrattas, forbid- 
ding the slaughter of cows in Hindustfm. Sindia’ s one 
object was to make himself supreme at Puna ; but he 
affected extreme humility ; carried a pair of slippers as 
a memento of his hereditary office (§ 45) ; and would 
receive no title but that of Patel, or village head-man. 

It was nnw a game of skill between the Nana and 
Sindia : Brahman against Sudra. 


War between 
Smdia and 
Holkar, 1793. 

Lakairi. 


§110. Meanwhile in Hindustan the jealousy between 
Holkar and Sindia led to a battle between the former 
and Sindia’s generals, De Boigne, Perron, Gropiil Eao, 
and Lackwa Dada. This bloody battle was fought at 
Lakairi, near Ajmir. Holkar’s army was utterly routed, 
and retreated to Malwa. In his retreat Holk&r took 
and burnt CTjein. 

Sindia, thus powerful everywhere, would probably 
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I 


'cir v mu in 

a. i 1904 

have succeeded in overthrowing the Brahman influence »f ami 
altogether, had he not died suddenly at WanaUi. near 
Puna, 12th February, 1794. 

His career was most eventful. The chief 3Phrdta SuuumiIo. » 
leader for thirty-three years (comp. § 77). he u>t <h iied * 

between the Peshwd and the English ; and at the s an“ 
time ruled the puppet emperor of IMhi with a n d 
iron. His objects were three:— (1.) to aganndb. ius mvip Kn- 
own family, and found for it a really independent j 

sovereignty; (2.) to overthrow Brahman’ as< mb tn *> in 
Puna ; (3.) and to maintain unity among the Mnhwtta* 
princes, so as to make Hindu influence supreme in ( 

India. i * 

He was succeeded by his grand-nephew Banlat ftao fctoju. 
Sindia (table, § 45), then in his fifteenth year < \ 4 

This latter chief was not really a Mahratta in feeling ; 
but always regarded himself as the principal sovereign ! 

of India. 

§ 111. In Berar, Mfidajx, the regent, died in 1788, and Ttagliujt Bhoml$ 5T&gpur offal rfl, 
now assumed the dominion (§ 86) His title was teeita feaiitb Sabah, or I 
Commander- m-Chief of the Mahratta Empire (§ 1.50). * 

I 

§112, In Ahmadabad or Baroda, Eatih Gaehwar died in 17^ TTi . Baro«U affair#, 
brother, Manaji Kao, became regent for Syaji, butdvnu m 179J, Go? mil 
Ea.o at last was acknowledged by all parties as regent ( ’ 1A1). 

§ 113. On the coast, piracy, though checked by the expedition Pmryon fh*> 
of 1756, still continued. The Peshw&’s fleets at Baffin and western toasft 
Vijiadrfig, occasionally annoyed English vessels. At Knl&ba, I 
Manaji Angria also committed occasional depredation*. ^ | 

In Jinjira, the Sldls, though often attacked, maintained their j 
i ground, and retained their little dominion, when the power of ' 
the Peshw& had ceased to exist. ^ * 

There were nests of pirates at M&lwan and K&want - Wadi : 1 
and piracy on the western coast was not finally put down till 
ISIS (§ 115). | 

§ 114 . TS&ni Farnavis was now the only Mahratta Bmniwand 
statesman. The Mahratta confederacy still maintained j 

_____ 1 -~— ^ 
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CHAP. V. 
x.v. 3.7fe 


) 115. 

., 6 . 


The last gather- 
ing of chiefs. 


The battle of 
KCtrdli, 1795. 

(59 miles S E. 
from Ahmadna- 

g or .surrounded 
y hills, having 
one pass on the 
W.) 


(Madu Eao 
N&rAyana, Sixth 
Pesliwa 


Comp § 87.) 
The voung 
Pesh'\ Vs re- 
after 

Kurdla. 
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The SEahrattas and the ISfiz&m. K&rdl&. 


the nominal supremacy of the Peshwa. ; hut the people 
were losing their adventurous spirit, and each chieftain 
was gradually becoming independent of any central 
authority. 

The disputes between Nizam All and the Nana, 
regarding arrears of tribute, grew more and more com- 
plicated. Sir John Shore (timidly refusing to perform 
the duties to which the English were pledged by the 
treaty of 1790) would not interfere. (Oh. x. § BO.) 
The Nizam was left to his fate. War was begun in 
December 1794; but the English ministers at both 
courts were compelled to remain passive, though im- 
patient, spectators of the struggle. 

Under the Peshwa’ s banner, for the last time , came 
all the great Mahratta chiefs. Daulat Eao Sindia, 
Tukaji Holkar, Raghuji Bhonsle from Nagpur; G-ovind 
Eao from Baroda ; and all the lesser chieftains were 
there. 

At Kurdhi (March 1795), a victory was obtained by 
the Makrattas, more the result of a panic among the 
Moguls than of Mahratta bravery. But Nizam All 
was obliged to treat. An obnoxious minister, Mashir- 
ul-Mulk, who had resisted the Mahratta claims, was 
surrendered. Raymond, a Frenchman, was in command 
of the Haidarabad troops ; while Perron was with 
Sindia’ s contingent. 

When the Haidarabad minister was given up, the young Peshwa was seen 
to look sad ; being a^ked the cause by the Nana, he replied, “ I grieve to 
see such a degeneracy as there must be, on both sides, when the Moguls 
can so disgracefully submit, and our troops can vaunt so much of a victory 
obtained without an effort.’* The sad, moralising young Peshwfi, wa 3 just 
twenty-one years of age. 

Large territorial concessions were then made to the 
Mahrattas, including Daulatabad. 


Nina Farnavis 
and RagobAs 
sons. 


§ 115. The Nana was now in the zenith of his power 
and influence ; but he lost his. popularity by his treat- 
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Bft-ji R&o 12. His straggles for freedom. 

ment of Eagoba’s sons, whom he imprisoned ip H wm*r!. 
Of these Baji Eao was ill.* oldest, and was in* -r n* n i- 
plished, winning in his manners, um! % 'w* r»] 

favourite. 

The Nana forcibly prevented all intereuuro' b f ? >»•< 
the Peshwa and hi eonsin; and this so irrtttud *1 
young prince, that ho throw hhnsolt iroru. a b me* * t 
his palace, and died in two days. 

Baji Eao II. (see table, ^ 15*8* » Mieeeeded him. l>\i 
the Nana at first prop >sed tb*d the ! do Podi \,t' u. 1 m 
should adopt a son, who diould ho pin e»l on da 
throne. 


‘'hap y g ns 
a.v. 17 m. 


*t i* i it itU* oi 

Milt N'iri- 
t .i W 
i tiJ{ ,> l /IWj» 

O < M n lJ'O 

“ J 

Hi / U U 
• U tVtT<U»l 
»*t Ft ibwa. 


After endless intrigin %lhuld Ban Sindi t aid tn » 

Nana united in the el* ration >i Bad l»«t »: a* i m \* 
cemher 1796 he was placed on the Muama, u mi 
F araavis once more prime minister. Th • XAua u * 
doubt aimed at gradually ©citing aside flu- Pe'divuu is 
the Pesbwas had superseded Hit* Baja*, lb uiud» 
himself hereditary Diwctn. But he had no son to Uae 
his place. } 

i 

I 

§ 116 . Bid Bio II., though of most prepossessing Hu eimra* f*r. 
manners and appearance, was a worthless man, fitted 
to bring to ruin, as he did, the state which hud the 
misfortune to receive him for its ruler. He him the 
counterpart of Belial in Milton. ' 

His first endeavour was to rid himself of Daulaf Pan 
Sindia, and of the Nana. The former was continually 
in Puna, where he over-ruled the young Peshwa, who co ,mam 
determined at any cost to send him back to Hindustan. 1 
But first the ruin of the Nana must be effeeted. It) 
was determined, with the aid of Sindia, to seize him. j 
Puna for a day and a night was a scene of bloodshed 
and confusion. The Nana was sent a prisoner to Ah- 
madnagar, while Shirzi Eao GMtge, father-in-law of 
Sindia, was made minister ; and was allowed to plunder, 1 15 157,1 
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CH.V. §117,1X8. 
a,o. 1796, 


Jeswaat B&o Holk&r* 


torture, and kill the inhabitants of Puna at his pleasure. 
He was an execrable monster. The Peshwa was also 
assisted, in his attempts to free himself, by his adopted 
brother, Ainrit Edo. 

tifemlilaLa. Sindia himself now wished to return to Hindustan ; 

viSMcondi€^ a " but could not find funds to pay his troops, and several 
battles, resulting from domestic quarrels, took place. 
The Nana was liberated, at the earnest request of 
Baji Edo, who even paid him a midnight visit in dis- 
guise, threw himself before the old statesman, and swore 
that he had never consented to his seizure. The Hand 
again became chief minister. 


Hiz&m AH 
coLaes under the 
subsidiary 
system, 1798. 


§ 117 . Lord Mornington (Marquess of Wellesley) was 
now Governor-General. With him Nizam All concluded 
a treaty, by which he dismissed his Prench soldiers ; 
received six British battalions ; and, in fact, came under 
the famous subsidiary system. (Ch. x. § 16.) 

Now came the final war of the English with Tippu. 
The Peshwa. who had promised to help the English 
against Tippu, was secretly laying his plans to aid him, 
when the sudden intelligence arrived of the capture of 
Seringapatam, and the death of the Tiger of Mysor. 
(Ch. xii. § 54.) 

Britain had no rival now in India, except the Mah- 
rattas. That struggle must come ! 


» « 

TCtkaf i Holk&r, 
and Ms succes- 
sor, Jeswant 
Eao Holkar, 
1795. 

(§75.) 


§ 118. Tfikaji Holkar died in 1795. He left four sons. The 
eldest was imbecile. The second was Mulhar Edo, who was 
killed this year in a fray at Ptina ; and the third, who was ille- 
gitimate, was callod Jeswant Rao. His name among his troops 
was tho 44 one-eyed.’ 3 He was a wild and excitable man, with 
the seeds of madness in his constitution. The curious mixture 
of childishness, barbarity, and dignity in his character made him 
excessively popular among the Mahratta soldiery. [§ 140.] He 
eventually succeeded to the government. Meanwhile he became 
a great freebooter^ and a formidable rival to Sindia. Bhila, 
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The ST&a&’s death. Dnndia W&g. 


Pind&ris, Mahrattas, and Afghans now flocked to Ind6r, like ill- 
omened birds of prey. He had soon an army of 70,000 men. It will 
require the Pind&ri war of 1818 to give quiet to these districts. 

An adventurer called George Tnomob (1787-1802) e-ot possession of Han&l, 
and was virtually a Raja ior some years. He wag im&lly duven out by 
Perron, and died ru obscurity. 


§ 119 . Tlie eighteenth, century closed with universal 
confusion in Mahratta affairs. Civil war, in which the 
Raja at Satara, the Kolhapur chief, Sindia, and tin* 
Peshwa’s own officers were engaged, raged throughout; 
the whole country. 

The death of Nana Faruavis, which happened in 
March 1800, sealed the ruin of the Peshwa's Govern- 
ment. “ With him,” said the resident, Colonel Palmer, 
“ has departed all the wisdom and moderation of the 
Mahratta Government.” 

He was an astute statesman, though personally timid ; 
on the whole, a patriot. He firmly opposed the intro- 
duction of the subsidiary system into Pu n i ; respected 
and admired the English, but politically regarded them 
ever with fear and aversion. 

§ 120. At this time a fngitive from Kcringapntam, called 
Dundia W&g, entered the smioo of the Kollittjnkr lUja; bat 
afterwards left him, and, collecting troops, proeot cteil to plunder 
the Carnatic, Major-General the Honourable Atthur Wellesley 
attacked, pursued, and finally destroyed the freebooter and hiH 
troops. 

§ 121 . In the end of 1800, Sind ia returned to M ' a 
where several bloody battles were fought between him 
and Jeswant Rao Holkar. 

At this time the 3?eshw& cruelly put to death Wiitaji HolkAr, who had 
bean long a prisoner m F&na. (Table, p MM) 

The infamous Ghatgc joined his father-in-law, Sindia 
army, and under his command the troops gained a 
complete victory over Holkar ; and the result was the 
pillage of Inddr, ia revenge for that, of Cjein. (§ 110.) 


CH, V. §110,181. 
jld. 1800 , 


George Thomas, 
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CHAP. V. § 122. 
ajd, 1801 , 3 . 


HoMr inP&aa, 
1801. 


The Peshwi 
under British 
protection, 1801. 

Affairs that led 
to the treaty of 
Basseia. 


Strange en- 
tanglement of 
Mahxatta 
affairs. 


Ahmadnhad ci 
BarOda affairs. 


Comes under 
the Subsidiary 
System, 1S03. 


t-iStab. 


Holk&r and Sindia, 


Ahalya Bai’s sacred city was laid waste* 

Jeswant Bao was now nearly ruined. Sindia’s and 
the Peshwa* s troops gained several great advantages 
over him ; hut he, by a skilful march, arrived unex- 
pectedly in the neighbourhood of Puna, and there 
gained a decisive victory, October 25, 1801. 

This battle had the most momentous results. The 
Peshwa fled to Singhur, and immediately offered to 
Colonel Barry Close, the British resident, an engage- 
ment to subsidise six battalions of sepoys, and to pay 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees annually for their support. 
He eventually passed over to JBassein , and put himself 
under British protection. The entanglement of affairs 
was very strange; and it is evident that the ruin of 
the Mahratias was inevitable. 

The real Baja of the Mahiattas was in Salara, a mere 
puppet. (Table, § 27.) His chief minister and real 
sovereign, Baji Bao II., the seventh Peshwa, was driven 
from his capital by his feudatory, Holkar, with whom 
another feudatory, Sindia, was at war* The British 
had to mediate. The Maheatta coneedeeation was 
at an end. This was 122 years after the death of the 
founder, the great Sivaji. 

§ 122. Meanwhile at Bardda (which had now become the 
capital of the GaokwAr’s dominions, instead of Ahmad&bild), on 
the death of tlovind Bao (§ 112), disputes about the succession 
•compelled the English to interfere. They took the part of 
B£ojl App&ji, as minister of the heir, Anand E&o (table, § 89), 
who was of weak intellect. 

Bar6ria was- taken, a subsidiary force received, and the state 
came under the subsidiary g-ssTbM, January 1803. (Comp. § 138.) 
This was ratified by the Peshwa in the treaty of Bassein. 

Major 'Walker, a distinguished administrator, became the first 
resident. Infanticide was abolished, and good order introduced 
through his wisdom, energy, and benevolence. 

S£rat was finally taken possession of by Governor Duncan in 
1799. 
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CH.V.§123,m. 
a.z>. 1803. 


§ 128. To return: Holkar soon began to plunder ! The Treaty of 
Puna, and set up a new Peshwa, a son of Amrit Rao. j Bassem * im - 
This hastened the signing of The The a tv of Bassfin, ! 

31st December, 1802. i 

Thl celebrated treaty disunited for over the MoliratU% and f 
gave t;Lo English complete authority over them. By it the The conditions 
Fesliw& engaged (1.) to admit a subsidiary force, and to jp*i v * * 
twenty-six lakhs for its maintenance annually,* (2.) to reeci.t iu» » 

European of any nation hostile to the English into bis dominion f ; r », hr ram 
(8.) to give up all claims to Sftrat, and io hare him disputes with TuJ:y. 
the Nizam and the Gaekw&r to British mediation j and (4.) to 
zexuain the faithful ally of England. 1 

Full protection to him and to his territories was in ret urn Futte turn, and 
guaranteed by the British; and this it will be seen, wae not a I dfe price, 
small matier, nor one easy of accomplishment. ] 

Thus did Baji Bao II. sacrifice his independence, and that of » w&hraita iade- 
tho race and people ; but the blame xnuH rest on the shoulders j i*?udenee at an 
of the ambitious chieftains, whose dissensions for ever ruined J/wl *•«■**# 
the Mahratta interest. tilw 

§ 124. "We are now approaching the history of the The war caused 
second war of the Mahrattas with the English, (a.d, SmSS !^ 
1803-1804.) Daulat Rao Sindia and Raghuji Bbonsle| 
were both opposed to the treaty of Bfmein, an was 
natural; and prepared for war. Sooner or later an j 
English war with these chieftains was inevitable. j 

General Wellesley had to reinstate the Peshwii in* 

Puna, of which Jeswant Rao Holkar was in possession; » 

Sindia being at BurMnpur with an army, 4 Raghuji in ( 

Berfir was preparing for war. 

Two armies were now marched, by the command oi \ven«foy>tad 
the Governor-General. One under his illustrious 
brother, Major-General Arthur Wellesley, assembled 
on the northern frontier of Mysor ; and the other,! 
under General Stevenson, consisting of the Ilaidar&blwi 
subsid ia ry force, was encamped at Purinda, on the 
eastern border of the Peshw&'s territory. 

General Wellesley reached Puna by forced marches. 


t iiM >»’ 8 

u mi* s. 
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3HAP. V. § 125. 
jlb. 1803. 


The Peshwa re- 
instated, 1803. 


Raghuji m 
opposition to 
the British, 


Preparations 
for the second 
Mahxatta war. 


In the Dakhan. 


(T&mbadhra.) 
In Gujarat. 


In Hindustan. 

In Orissa. 


Wellesley, Lake, and their companions. 


on tlie 20th of April. The future Duke had always 
maintained that India would never know peace till the 
English were supreme in Puna. 

The Peshwa was reinstated in May. Holkar then 
retreated to Malwa, and Stevenson advanced to the 
Godavari to protect the country. 

The two chieftains, Daulat Rio Sindia and Raghuji 
Bhonsle, still pretended to be well inclined to the 
British; but demurred to the treaty of Bassein. 
General Wellesley, to whom the whole authority, 
political as well as military, had been entrusted, simply 
required that Sindia should withdraw to Malwa, and 
Raghuji Bhonsle to Berar, when he would remove the 
British troops. 

This they refused to do, and the Second Mahratta 
War began. 

§ 125. The Marquess Wellesley at once determined 
to attack the confederates at every point. He acted as 
his own minister of war. The British troops were 
stationed in the following places : — 

(1.) General Wellesley had 8,930 men, and was 
encamped near Ahmadnagar ; 

(2.) General Stevenson had 7,920 men, on the banks 
of the Godavari ; 

(3.) General Stewart, with a covering army, was 
stationed between the Kishtna and Tungabadra. 

(4.) In Gujarat there vere 7,352 men, under General 
Murray, holding the various forts ; of whom 5,000 were 
ready for field service. 

(5.) In Hindustan General Lake had 10,500 men. 

(6.) At Allahabad 3,500 men were ready, under Col. 
Powell, to act on Bandelkhand. 

(7.) Under Col. Harcourt, 5,216 men were prepared 
to march on Euttack, the extreme eastern point of 
Raghuji Bhonsle’s dominions. 
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The battle of Assal. 


CH.V.§126,127. 
A.». 1803. 


A glance at the map will show how completely the 
Mahratta powers were thus within the meshes of a 
mighty net. The whole was arranged by the two won- 
derful brothers, the Marquess and the future Duke. 

To oppose these were Daulat Rao Sindia’s troops and The Mahratta 
those of Raghuji Bhonsle, consisting of 50,000 horse forc68, 
and 30,000 infantry, commanded by Europeans ; nume- 
rous and well-served artilleiy, and a great multitude of 
irregular troops ; but the leaders themselves possessed 
neither courage nor military skill. 

Sindia’s troops, and, in fact, all his dominions in 
Hindustan, were under M. Perron, who had succeeded 
the veteran De Boigne. Sindia himself had remained 
near Puna from the date of his accession. 

Jeswant Rao Holkar was in Malwa, plundering, and HoiMr, 
striving to maintain an appearance of neutrality. Ho 
rejoiced at the prospect of the humiliation of his rival 
Sindia; though he himself hated and feared the British. 

The Mahratta dominion now extended from Delhi Th* Mahmtta 
to the Caveri, and from the mouth of the Mahanadi to § * * * * ”"*** * 
the G-ulf of Cambay, over a population of 40,000,000. 

Their whole armies numbered 210,000 infantry and 
100,000 cavalry. 

§ 126 . The first great blow, promptly delivered, was Abw^hn^r 
the capture of Ahmdnagar , Sindia’s great arsenal, 

August 12, 1803. r 

Stevenson took J&lna, September 9. tt< Hi AfU 

j *Im4. 

S 127. The second great blow was the British vie- 1 ( 
toby op AssaI. The whole Mahratta arinv was iu.wIh, liu ,a 
strongly encamped near the villages of Bokerilim and ,,i v t 
JaffirAMd. It consisted of 10, (WO regular iuUutry, 

100 well-equipped guns, and 40,000 horse. 

On 23rd September, Well* sley learned that the con- 
federates were encamped on the Kailua, near its 
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CH.Y.§123,130. 
a.». 1803 . 


The battle of 
Aasai. See 
map, p. 14. 


The bayonet 
charge. 


Texxible loss. 

The eorard 
leaders. 


The battle of Assad. 

confluence with the Juah ; "both these streams being 
tributaries of the Southern Purna, which is a main 
affluent of the Godavari. Not far from the fork of the 
two first rivers is the fortified village of Assai. He 
resolved to attack them at once. 

On the advance of the British troops, the Mahrattas 
began a terrible cannonade. The 74th Begiment, the 
19th Light Dragoons, and the 4th Madras Cavalry, 
nobly contested the field. Three hundred and sixty 
men formed the entire 19th; but they and the 4th 
Madras Cavalry, led by Col. Maxwell, charged the whole 
Mahratta army, in which were eight of De Boigne’s 
trained battalions. 

The enemy’s line gave way, driven with great 
slaughter into the Juah at the point of the bayonet by 
the advancing line of British infantry, and the battle 
was won ; but one third of the British troops lay dead 
upon the field, 

Daulat Kao Sindia and Baghuji Bhonsle fled irom 
the field early in the day, almost at the first shot. 

Stevenson joined Wellesley on the evening of the 
24th. 


BurMnpfcr and 
Asirglmr taken. 


The campaign 
in Gujarat. 


Lake’s vie- 
tones, ISOS. 
(Cawnpoor.) 


§ 128. The next undertakings were the reduction of 
the city of Burhanpur, and of the fort of Asirghar. 
These were accomplished (October 21) by Colonel 
Stevenson. 

Sindia had now nothing left in the Dakhan. 

§ 129- Lu. Gujarat, the city of Broach, Sindia’ s only 
seaport (§ 102), the fort of Pawangarh and the town of 
Champaiiir (ch. iii. § 4) were taken (September 17). 

.§ 130 . In Hindustan, General Lake (Biog. Index), 
with the same powers that Wellesley possessed in the 
Dakhan, marched from KMnpur against Sindia’s army 
which was under Perron. (See map, p. 4.) 
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liaise’ s campaign in Kindliat&n. 


ZZl 


CHAP. V. §m. 
a.d. 1803. 


Lake’s three 
months ot 1S03. 


Cl', He first took Cool and the adjacent fort of 
Attaint- August 29. Aligbar had always been n-'^nmoit 
£S"» Sroible. ll 78tl, Higltato t-oklS^'Va 
Cft. »lM uJtotry, bj .tom,, t" 

and eighty -one guns were captured in it. ! 

(2.) AUhis time Perron and his steff, who hafi long 
been objects of jealousy to the Mahratta officers, re- 
S from Sink’s service. M. Lorns Bourqum 

met the Enghshunder themllsof 

Delhi and was defeated in a battle. skilfully ^QU%k 
by Lake, September 11. Sikhs were m the army that 
ouDOsed Lake on that occasion. « m & 

P ?4. l Delhi surrendered. The person ^ famdyrf 

a <• >“•! 
»— ■»- 
"TfiTira m» be»ged ml tete, October IS. Im- 

p T >* «' sf . r h”-K- 

ssu^A’fii'Srt' 


from Agra.) 
Perron. 

Bourqtritt. 

Bottle of Delhi, 


The noTOtnil 

Kmiwror 

reacuwl. 


Smdia’ft French 
officers 

Agratalu n. 


The >f 

, , * 1 1, l^ } ‘ 

He overtook | » * 



De Boigne died beroicaUy^ ™ ^ ^ si(|(1 ;. 

s„ sresC'*- « hi “ j ai! “ "* 

uS»Sj'«.» “*.*«*" p-pl.' iu I'. I. . _ 

JoK; Sk'cOcEwi^V'tt 1 


ft u ir 
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Kaghuji BhousU yields. 


(Jagat-n&vha* the whole district of Kuttack was conquered. The 
SSti) /the priests of Juggernath hastened to put themselves and 

their temple under the protection of the British 
General. The conquest of Orissa seems to have cost 
<£30,000 sterling and fifty men.. 


Baiidelkhand. 


November 28. 


GawilgfirTi (15 
miles N W 
from Elliclx- 
Pto). 


Treaty witlitte 
Eaja of Nagpur. 
The peace ol 
DlOGiOM 
The Fifth Hah* 
ratta treaty. 

Its conditions, 
(Intro., 20.) 


§ 132. Colonel Powell cleared Bandelkhand. (From 
September 16 to October 13.) 

SM,m Shir Bah&dar, who had taken possession of the country, 
was driven out. He was an illegitimate son of the Peshwi, B&ji 
R4o. His son, AH Bakaclar, was the ancestor of the present 
Nuw&bs of Banda. (Table, § 158.) 

§133. In the Dakhan, negotiations for peace were 
entered into by the Mahratta chiefs, but in a vacillating 
and deceitful manner. 

Wellesley, following up the Nagpur army, now 
attacked the confederates at Argaom, and gained £ 
complete victory. 

Gawilgarh, a celebrated stronghold of the Raja oj 
Berar, was taken December 15, by Colonel Stevenson 
This strong fortress is on a high hill between th< 
sources of the Tapti and the Northern Purna rivers. 

3 § 134. On 17th December, Raghuji Bhonsle, utterly 

* discomfited, signed a treaty, by which — 

(1.) He ceded Kuttack and Balasor ; (Comp. § 62.) 

(2.) He gave up all his territory west of the N. Ward* 
(the great cotton-fields), and south of the range oi 
hills on which Gawilgarh stands ; (comp. ch. iii. § If 
(12), p. 184.) 

(3.) He agreed to submit to British arbitration al 
disputes between himself, the Niz&m, and the Peshw& 
and 

(4.) He engaged to admit no foreigners hostile tc 
Great Britain into his service. 
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Dfiog&om. Danlat B&o Stadia is humbled. 


a.©. 1803. 


Monntstnart 

Elpiunstone, 

{§ 144, 165.) 


Siwlia. ma*ct 


w*»rt* 

ain't 


This is called the Treaty op DfeoGioM. The 
Honourable Mountstuart ElphinstoDe (one of the most 
celebrated of British-Indian statesmen, who afterwards 
twice declined the office of Governor-General) was the 
first resident at the Mgpur court. 

§ 135. Very reluctantly, on the 30th December 1803, 
did Dau’lat Mo Sindia also sign a treaty, by which he 
ceded to the English all his territory between the Jumna 
and the Ganges ; all north of Jeypur, Jodhpur, and 
Gdhud; the forts of Ahmadnagar and Broach and their 
districts; all between the Ajunta Ghats and the 

Godavari. , . . . 

Maior (Sir) John Malcolm was the first resident at 
Sindia’s court. This is called the Tbeaxy op SibjI 
Anjengaom. 

Sindia, in February 1804, agreed to come completely under 
Lord Wejlesloy’s subsidiary system. The treaty was signed at 
Burhdnphr. 1 

8 136. Treaties were also made with the Mj put 
chiefs of Jeypur, Jfidhpfir, Bundi, and Machcn ; tin; 
jat Eaia of Bhartpilr, the Mna of Gohud, and Am bun 
Inglia, who had obtained a portion of the Gohud j 

te Mos7’of the Mjpht chiefs had been subdued by 1 
Holkar and Sindia, and had suffered greatly. 

Thus ended the Second Mahratta War . 

It really lasted about four months. Skilful com- 
h *a.v»rv mark 


tra^aty of 
Sirji Anjf’n- 
moro 

"1 h* Sixth graat 

Mdliratia 

treaty. 


<* 04, m \ 
{(Xvii. 


It really lasted about lour moo — 

wSaSVf. .»* ‘ssTwf "" 5 ° F 1 

(Comp. Chronological Index, 1803.) 

8 137 The British had now (1804) three armies in 
the field: one at JaffirAbad ; one •* 1’^: and ,,w ' 
under Lord I*ke, in Hindustan. . . 

The two former wero preserving peace m the newly 


. Wtr with 
Lit ««. »i.t uko 
'llutiut. 
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CHAP. V.J 187. 
a.d. 1803, 5. 


HolWs 
lawless pro- 
ceedings. 


The third Mahratta war. 


assigned districts ; and tlie last was watching Jeswant 
Eao Holkar, who was ravaging Hindustan, and had 
taken into his pay the disbanded soldiers of Sindia 
and the Raja of Berar. 

This chieftain, after many negotiations, proceeded tc 
plunder Ajmir, and to threaten the Rajputs undei 
British protection. He demanded also cessions ol 
territory, and it became evident that war with him wa* 
inevitable. An army of 80,000 men attended him ir 
his forays. It has been truly said that, 44 where Holkar’ { 
sword and brand had passed, the ground was like thai 
which the demon had trodden, where no grass woulc 
evermore grow.” It was necessary that this predator) 
horde should be scattered. 


The third Mah- 
ratta war, 1804, 
1805. 


1804. 


Monson’s 
defeat. 
(Intro., § 86.) 


(See map, p. 28.) 


Battle of Dig, 
1804. 

(57 miles N.W. 
from Agra.) 
Fatib-ffhar. 

(On the W. bank 
of the Ganges, 
90 miles N.W. 
from Lucknow, 
Hap, p. 6,) 

Siege of Big. 


Holk&r’s utter 
humiliation. 
(Gahut, a strong 


This supplementary war began in April 1804, and lasted tl 
December 1805. Hoik &r was the declared antagonist ; but Sindi 
also was involved in it. It was ended by an unsatisfactory an 
hollow peace. 

It may be called the Third Mahratta War . We shg.ll give 
summary only of the events connected with it. 

(1.) The fort of Tonk E&xnphra was stormed, May 16. Ind£ 
was taken by Colonel Murray, August 24. 

(2.) Colonel Monson was driven from the Mokliundra Pass t 
Delhi, losing his guns and baggage, and many of his troopi 
July 8-August 31. This almost rivals the Convention of Wh 
g&om (§ 97), or the defeat of Baillie. (Cli. xii. § 27). T b 
disgrace was soon wiped off. 

(3.) This emboldened HolHr to attack Delhi; but he ws 
nobly repulsed by Colonel Ocbterlony, the resident, October 8-1 
(4.) General Frazer and Colonel Monson gained a complel 
victory at Dig. General Frazer fell, November 13. Colon 
Monson took eighty-seven guns, among which were fourteen thi 
he had lost. 

(5.) General Lake fell upon HolkAr’s troops at Fatihghar, ai 
cut them up, November 17. 

(6.) Lake besieged Dig, which was stormed, December 2 
8ir C. Metcalfe, then a young civilian, was present as a volunfce* 
at thiB siege. (Ch. x. § 105.) 

(7.) Thus all Holkar' s forts, Chanda, Galna, and his capita 
Ind6r, had been captured. He had, in fact, lost all he possess* 
in Malwa, as well as in the Dakhan. 
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CH.V. §138, 139. 
a.p, 1805 . 


The peace of 1805. Mahratta decadence. 


of the English, were left, unprotected, to “ the moderation an 
good faith,” that is, to the vengeance, of Holk&r and Sindit 
This Lord Lake earnestly deprecated, but in vain. Metcalfi 
too, remonstrated in emphatic language. 

Of course, troubles must again arise with these Mahratt 
chiefs. Mehidpur, and the events of 1818, will be required t 
bring these affairs to a satisfactory termination. (§ 151.) 

The treaty of § 138. The treaty of Bar6da, April 1805, finally brought th 
Boroda. Gaekwar under the subsidiary system. This treaty was precisel 

similar to that of Bas&ein. (Comp. § 122.) 


(Sir G Barlow, 
1805-1807. Ch. 
H9.) 


PAET VI. — Events subsequent to 1805. The 
Decadence of the Mahratta States. 


The downfall of 
the Mahrattas. 


§ 139. We are now approaching tlie last perio 
of Mahratta history. 

The causes of the decline and fall of the Mahratta 
were, as we have seen : — 


(§108.1 


Disunion. 

(§82.) 


Differences of 
caste. 


The English^ 
now supremo 
in Delhi. 


(1.) The excessive aggrandisement of Mabidajt Sindia, makin 
him independent of the Peshw& ; and, in fact, a rival to hin 
His example was not lost on the other Mahratta chieftains. 

(2.) The dissensions consequent on the death of N&r&yana R& 
with the quarrels and rivalries of RagoM, N&n4 Famavis, Bd; 
RHo II., Jeswant Rao Holk&r, and Daulat R&o Sindia, completel 
disintegrated the confederation. 

(3.) Moreover, the confederation had within itself elements c 
disunion, and consequent weakness. The Peshwft and his coni 
cillors were Brahmans ; Sindia and Holkdr were Sfidras $ Raghu; 
Bhonsl6 was a Kshetriya (§ 4?5). 

(4) Sh4h Slam II. was now in the power of the Britisl 
Under the shadow of the new paramount power, the corruptio: 
and disorder which favoured the rise of the Mahrattas could nc 
exist. (Oh. iii. § 24) 
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CH/M 140,143. 
a,j>. 1805. 


§ 140 , Jeswant Eao Holk.ir, after committing many atrocities 
(table, p. 194), went mad in 1808, and died so in 1811. His 
State was now in a condition bf extreme disorder. It was ad- 
ministered by Tulsi Bat, a concubine of Jeswant Rao HoIk.tr, m 
the name of Mulh&r R&o Holk.tr, an illegitimate son of that chief. 
The army had become totally unmanageable. 


Death of 
Jeswant Eao 
Holktr 
Di^onlors in 
Iudor 

(Comp, § lbO.) 


# § 141. In 1810, Daulat Eao Sindia made Gwalior Smdiain 
his head-quarters. His father-in-law, Ghatge, died aw4iiGr ' 
that year, having been killed while resisting an order 
for his arrest. The influence of this ruffian on Daulat 
Eao Sindia was most pernicious. He was a determined 
enemy of the British power. 


§ 142. The name of Amfr Khdn, “a vulgar and 
ferocious copy of Holkar,” appears frequently in the 
history of this period. He was an Afghan adventurer, 
who aided Jeswant Eao Holkar in his early struggles 
(1800), became his greatest general, took the control 
of affairs during his insanity, and was bent on esta- 
blishing himself in Raj put ana (1809). (§ 148-153.) 

A great contest arose among the Rajpfit princes for 
the hand of Krishna Kumar i, the beautiful daughter of 
the Rfina of Oudipur. In the course of this, Man Sing 
of Jodhpur sustained a terrible defeat. Amir Khali 
fomented these quarrels ; and even induced the Eana of 
Oudipur to murder his daughter, on whose account 
these quarrels had arisen. With her own hand the 
lovely princess took the bowl of poison offered to her 
by her father, and saying, “ This is the marriage to 
which I was foredoomed,” drank it off. 

With Amir KMn there were many contests. 


AmirKHn. 

( r m ) 

("Jfcer 

Kiiii/*) 


Krishna 

Kum&rt* 


§ 148* We return to Puna. Prom 1803 to 1810, B&ji bio n. 
Colonel Sir Barry Close was Resident there. Baji Rao , (5 ns.) 
was full of hatred to the English, while sensible of the 
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CH.VJ14M48. 
A.D. t80d, 13. 


His tetter -want 
of tea?*, worthi- 
ness. 


Elplmistone in 
Pfcoa. 

(Lord Mmto, 
1807-1813.) 


TTi» frfffnfin^ft 

among the 
natives. 


Piracy pat 
down. 


Trimbakji 

Baiagfia. 


His infamous 
character. 


Ptm& from 1811 to 1813. 

strength which their troops gave him. He professed 
the utmost cordiality, hut intrigued with Sindia ; and 
his great delight was to humble and oppress the families 
that had been opposed to his party. He had never 
ceased to regret the treaty of Eassein. He was not 
destitute of ability ; but was intriguing, superstitions, 
and avaricious. 

§ 144. In 1811, the Honourable Mountstuari El- 
phinstone (§ 134), who had been on General Wellesley's 
staff In 1803, and who had recemlv returned from his 
celebrated mission to Kabul (eh. x. § GU), was appointed 
Besident at the Peshwa’s court He knew the people 
and the work, and had much direct personal intercourse 
with the natives. 

§ 145. In 1811, while various arrangements were made for the 
settlement of the southern Mahrutta country, Uie B&ja of Kol- 
idpdr ceded the Jiaibour of Mai wan to the British, with the 
islands of Maiwan and Smdidrug ; and engaged to renounce and 
discourage piracy, which was thus finally put down. 

The Dessai of Sawaut-W&di made over Yingorla with a similar 
object (§ 113). 

§ 146. We are now introduced (1813) to the man 
whose connection with the Peshwa consummated the 
ruin of the Mahrattas. Trimbakji Dainglia was a spy, 
and had risen, by every infamous compliance, to the 
position of chief favourite of Baji Bao, who found in 
Mm a kindred spirit. This man hated Europeans, and 
laboured with success to impress his master with the 
idea that he could restore the Mahratta power to the 
state in which it was under the first great Peshwas. 
His cruelty and violence in the exercise of the office of 
prime-minister, which he soon obtained, were un- 
bounded. The government was now exceedingly 
corrupt and oppressive. 
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B&ji B&o 21. and Mountstuart Elpfcinstone. 

a«D # 

Baji Bao was induced b y this wretched man to open His plans, 
communications with Sindia, Holkar, and Baghuji 
Bhonsle ; and his design was to restore the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

§ 147 , The province of Gujarat was then much under imputes be- ^ 
British influence. The Besident was Colonel Walker, irina nw Mo 
and his measures delivered it from anarchy. (See oaekw<« 

§ 122.) There were disputes between Baji Bao and !kT!J? ouia » 
the Gaekwar’s Government, regarding debts due to tin* 1 
Puna court, and Gangadhar S&stri was sent to discuss 
the matter. The Sastri, a Brahman, was assassinated The assassira- 
by Trimbakjfs agents, with Baji Bao* a concurrence, ai l^tn 
the sacred shrine of Panderpur. This outrage tilled <on the wi 
every mind with horror. Mr. Elphinstone required the < i/< s 
punishment of the assassin; and Trimbakji was eon- '«* n from 1 s 
fined in the fort of Taima, on the island of Balsette. {JJJJ} j x of 
From thence he eseajx d, through the contrivance of a Tn« Ait 
Mahratta horse-keep*** , who, while (‘leaning his mafder’s ,Vtr iki> 
horse outside the fort, sang the whole plan of eseape M5*>j 
to the prisoner within : another Blonde! to a strange 
Cceur-de-Lion. # Trimbakji was now supplied heeretly 
with money by the Poshwa, and proceeded to raise 
troops and to organise an insurrection with the design 
of driving the British from the couni ry. 

Mr. Elphinstone, with the utmost torbeamn< pru- J^mt* 
dence, and firmness, tried to bring Baji Bao to a better u , p*ma. 


* Bishop Heber, who saw him in his ?ra<m in aitu dayw, says. —“The 
groom’s singing was mads up of verses hfc< th< following *~ 

* Behind the bush *ht» hx nu n hub 
The horse beneath tin* ix* o 
Where shall I find a kin r lif w ill rule 
The jungle jjathw with m< 

There are < onru rx thm , 

And four-aud.fift’v nu u . 

When the fifty-fifth xhtfl zn< unt Im bO<&, 

The Dakhan tlunv* s agjui ' ' 
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CHAP. V. § 148. 
A.D. 1817 . 


Baji Sao 
coerced. 

July 5, 1817. 


The Marquess 
of Hastings 
(Moira), 1813- 


j The Pindaris 
I Their origin. 


Their leaders, 
Kharim IChfl.n 
and Chita. 


(§142.) 


The nature and 
method of their 
expeditions. 


The Find&ris. 


mind, and to induce him to retrace Ms steps. It was, 
however, necessary, at last, to assume a most decided 
tone. A new treaty was prepared circumscribing Ms 
power, and B&ji was compelled to sign it (1817). 
AMnadnagar was ceded to the English. Trimbakji 
was to be given up; but he managed to elude Ms 
pursuers. 

§148. The Marquess of Hastings (Earl Moira, ch. x. 
§ 73) had succeeded (October 1813) ; and it became 
evident that the Patans, under Amir Khan (§ 142), 
and the Pindaris must be put down. 

The Pindaris were a collection of the lowest free- 
booters, the very refuse of all the lawless, predatory 
hordes that infested the Dakhan. They had followed, 
like obscene beasts of prey, the armies of the early 
Mahratta chieftains, by whom assignments of land 
had been made to them along the banks of the Kar- 
baddah. 

Mulhar K. Holkar had given them a golden flag. 

Their first conspicuous leader was Kharvm Khan (a 
Kohilk by birth), who had been imprisoned by Sindia 
in Gwalior, and was not released till 1810. Another 
was Chitu (by birth a Jat), who was kept in confine- 
ment by Amir Khan till 1816; and who was their 
ablest chief. 

Armed with Mahratta spears, every fifteenth man 
having a matchlock, and about two-fifths of them well 
armed and mounted, these dastardly brigands sallied 
forth, plundering, burning villages, torturing the 
people, and committing every imaginable excess. 

When the Mahratta cliieftains ceased to be engaged 
in endless wars, these Pind&ris lost their occupation, 
as jackals attending those expeditions. They now 
began plundering on their own account, and gradually 
increased the field of their operations, and the daring 
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Summary of tlx® Tin&kri wane. 


of their exploits. Their army in 1812 did not fall 
short of 60,000 horsemen. 

§ 149 . The beginning of the war in Nip'll was uin 
favourable to the English. y, * 7 k) 'Hi* 

encouraged the Mahrattdn to unit* th run vtal 

of their confederacy. The) th* r* lure n th abi it* d 
the Pindaris and Palau s in their * \e* though tie 
time had not come for any owu hobtiiitu* on th* u 
part. 


§ ISO Ib March 1 Bit*, Tn/lr Muhin* « < l Hut f H * il aui 
llwhup BiiomtK at BerArrla l » - ♦ M | I ^ ; 

Fai su* eroded in hiag ir but v nit * ( t im him* 
Appa Saheb became rtgeni 

With him u treaty v an made, >)} w hit h l* * Su p& ‘•nti « an * 
fully under the ml uhurj s/ *rn V« ♦ to* , mi\ hkk'H U> 
the conspiracy, oi w hi *h Baji Rh> II i\ t tU h*u i ag Mint tie 
English supremacy, pj 151, L/i ) 

§1S1. Now came on what we may call th* Fofkth 
Mahratta Was. It really lasted from (>< tuber J H 1 7, 
to February 18, 1818; though all the forts were not 
taken till April, 1819. 

The chief battles were:— 

A. Kirki (§ 154), November 8, 1817; 

B. Nagpur (§ 159), November 28, 1817 ; 

c. Mehfdpur { § 100), December 21, 3817; 

». Korigaom (§ 155), January 1, 1818; 

B. Ashta (§ 157), February 19, 1818* 

The Marquess of Hastings, in 3817, resolved to put 
down finally, not only the Pmd&ris, but all the pre- 
datory powers of Central India. This was required by 
humanity, not less than by policy. The Nuam's do- , 
minions.* and the Nor+hem Sirkars, were invaded and j 
pillaged by the Pind&ris, who had thus thrown ddwn the j 
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CHAP. V. §152. 
a.i>. 18X7 <* 


The troops. 


(Here is tke 
best ford.) 


Stadia. 


Lord Hastings* plans. Preparations. 


gauntlet, and tlie Governor-General was bound to take 
it up. 

The treaties of 1805 had been virtually annulled by 
the intrigues of SincLia and Holkar, and by their con- 
stant violation of them. The courts of both of these 
chiefs were scenes of intrigue and disorder. Their 
armies were utterly lawless and rebellious. Non-inter- 
ference had been tried, and it had signally failed. 

The Governor- General’ s plan was bo surround the 
infested districts with troops, and thus to hem in and 
destroy the ravagers and their allies. Lord Hastings 
himself left Calcutta early in July, 1817, for the scene 
of conflict. 

Five divisions of troops were in the field under Sir 
Thomas Hislop, One division was stationed in Gujarat. 
Four divisions, under the personal command of the 
Marquess himself, marched fromBengM ; and a reserve 
force was posted at Adwani. Contingents were left at 
Puna, Haiderabad, and Nagpur. 

Sir Thomas Hislop was to advance into Malwa, 
crossing the Nerbudda at Eindia. A force from Nagpur 
was to advance by Hoshungabad. The others were 
stationed in Berar; and in Kandesh; at Bewari, Agra, 
Sikandra, and Kalinjir. The Gujarat force was to 
enter Malwa by Dohud. Other troops were on the 
Upper S6ne, and on the Upper Narbaddah. (See map, 
Introd. § 12.) The whole British force amounted to 
116,000 men, having 300 guns. 

§ 152. The Governor-General first took up his position 
with the main army near Gwalior, where Sindia was 
compelled to sign a treaty, by which he engaged fully 
to co-operate with the British in restoring peace and 
order, by the extermination of all the predatory hordes: 
a measure of which he especially was to reap the fruits. 
This was completed on the very day of Baji Bao’s 
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< h v mi 1-4 

* * itii 


The attack on %he PCs* 

attack on tfr F^ldenoy. i * Jot i mi 1u‘ oj * rd* n 
was very in- ru *re uid ^?n , but h « *, t j>*» tin** \ 
prevented ti iru openly joinm,* m th* »v ir. 


I 153. b * kl ft. *\ vk r 1** i* r * * f 1 «'i i i n t a*r KMa, 

J*u;hir wuh /u n u h t tl to >, j 1 * i «1 * < i 1 n* f i 

law less ti > »p 

The fannh t i j s* * I nlr Ih tu , M i M*a1 \l (Jvhrod 5 A) 

wicfwl< Ato i jw<r i 1 # f 

Many filer thi *1 u» *? wl I* m' In 1 t it 

fhfintb j fill i ti i '5 it t j * *( * %v ' m T * i m *t \ 

afferl tMhiin t r * t \ ♦ / «* *C * t latrwi. * *4 1 

L IMS fit Si < 1 il i» IT < , 1 { \ Ui U | J, ul *t * i l *x » 

*t <m (U i it i**' it lH Ui aid mi* * 1 i « <r t t 

\utli iheso < hie n hip 

5 154. Sir John Mdl< < Im w is appoint d thr *»f am 
the fjovemor-fieiu ril, with ample j«»h*i j< vwrs, m 
theDaklnn Bap RAo l*iei\ed XirJohu l\hm|iu« n%ihm 
testations , lmt Mr Eiphmstone w i* tin r uglily eon- trUMii,row * 
vineed of his tre^ h ron * deutfin*. 

Now we tali'- 1 i«ld< wlut mu* be < onsi letc d to be j 
the first gri it e| ih< d< * tin Pmdan w ir . tin outbr»*ak j 
at Puna. 

The PediwA w i"- < ve n tii n ntdur t, z his pi trn for an Tboattwk a 
attack on the* Uesuh nej Mr. Klplur^Om , twain of i!Tb5I5** n^- 
his duplicity, would t*t\e‘ iiim no [ u fevt i».r a roj lure, \*»uUr£, i*<». 
by auy op n preparations, or 1» ) an xhihitiiii ot dis- { 
trust. The PeshwiVs troops were ^ithi rut *• » nud aid 
hemming in the British. Mr. Eiphu si iu , i i e 
terrace of the Itebidene) , could In ir the dm oi i*«tr 
preparations; but with quiet dignity h* hj oh * uh t-a 1 Hrhmstou^f 
unostentatious arran^emnits as the m n‘st prudence UH * hkfm * 
demanded. He biongkt the Brit^h troop> low tin r to 
Kirkl, four miles from Puna. Ba]i Kuo had deter- 
mined to spare no one of the whoh British residents 
except two persons: Dr. (Joats, win Ind cured him of 
an iUness, and Major Ford, the commandant. I 
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CHAP. V. §155. 
A.D. 1817. 


The heroic defence of KorigAom. 


The Peshva’s prime-minister and commander-in- 
chief was Bappu G-okla (nephew of an officer called 
Dhundu Pant), a chivalrous and honourable officer, the 
last of the great Mahratta warriors. (§ 157.) 


The battle of 
KirM. 

Nov. 5, 1817. 


English, victory. 


When it was evident that the attack was about to 
begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdrew to Kirki; and a 
battle ensued between the Mahratta army, which con- 
sisted of 18,000 horse, and 8,000 foot, with fourteen 
guns, and Major Ford’s troops, consisting of 2,800 
rank and file, of whom 800 were Europeans. 

The Mahrattas were easily defeated and driven off. 
The Peshwa, however, plundered the Besidency ; mur- 
dered several officers who were seized while travelling ; 
and committed other acts of barbarous cruelty. 


B&jiMo 

pursued. 


[40 miles N.E. 
□com Pfcaa.) 


The heroic de- 
fence of Kon- 


f om, January 
. 1818 

(Or Corregavm, 
on the Bima, 17 
miles E JST.E. 


from P&na.) 


§ 155 , General Smith, who was encamped near the 
Chanda hills, now marched on Puna. Baji Bao fled 
before him. The English general occupied the city, 
and then pursued the Peshwa, who fled to Mahuli 
(Mowlee), a sacred place near Satara, at the confluence 
of the Yena and Kishtna, then to Panderpur, then to 
the north of Junir (where, having been joined by Trim- 
bakji, he fortified himself at Bamanwari), and finally 
to the south. There the Baja of Satara (§ 94) and his 
family joined the English general. 

Meanwhile a battalion, consisting of about 500 men, 
belonging to the 1st Begiment, was sent for from Serur 
by Colonel Barr, who then commanded in Puna. 

It marched on the 21st December, 1817, attended by 
300 irregular horse, all under the command of Captain 
Francis Staunton. On reaching Korigaom (January 1, 
1818), they found 25,000 Mahratta horse on the opposite 
hank of the Bima. These, with 5,000 of the Peshwa’s ! 
infantry, attacked the British troops, who were ex- 
hausted by a long night-march, were without food or 
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ttke fkll of th« Vrihwim. ^.I'iwa 58 ’ 

water, and compelled to fight under a Mazing sun. 

The conflict raged all day, and at nightfall the Pegh wtVs 
army retreated* The Peshwa himself, from a height 
two miles distant, beheld the fight. The heroic Captain 
Staunton lost 175 men m killed and wounded ; but the 
Mahrattas lost about GOO men. 

This was the most heroic event of the war; the 
famous defence of Korvjdom. | 

§ 156 , The Peshwa now fled towards the Carnatic. Bjf 
On the banks of the Gutpurba he found General |mm 
Thomas Munro, commissioner of those <*»ded districts » Hunro. 
(afterwards Governor of Madras), with troops raised (C&. in, § 
on the spot, ready to oppose him. Ho then fled towards 
Shdlapur. 

§ 157 , On February 10, 1818, Satara was taken, fkt&ioceo. 
The next day the Bhagwa Jonda (or swallow-tail flag,* 1 * 1, 
of Sivaj!) was hoisted ; and a proclamation was issued, 
declaring that B&ji Rao and his family were excluded 
from all share in the government, which was assumed 
by the Governor-General, reserving a small tract around 
Satara for the comfortable and dignified maintenance « 
of the Rfija. I 

The decisive battle, where Gokla fell, was foughl at Battle of AsM*. 
A$hta> between Sholapur and Panderpftr, February 19. 

Thus fell the house of Baiaji Viahwanith, which ! 
from 1714 (contemporary with the English bouse of isS* 
Brunswick) had in reality swayed the Maiiratta bet ptre. 

(See table, p. 236.) 

§ 158 . Bdjt Rao, after wandering about with his 
army, suffering great privations, and looking vainly for 
help from the Mahratta chiefs, themselves in great 
straits, surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, who guaran- 






§ 158*. THE SEVEN PESHWlS.— Chap. V. § 40-15? : 1714 to 1818. 

I. BaiJLjI YjshwanIth, a.d. 1714 - 1720 , § 40 . 



* He was the son of o Muhammadan cononhine. His descendants were the titular Nuwabs of Banda. In 1804 a pension 
of four lakhs of rupees was given him This was forfeited by his descendant AU Bahadur, who joined in the rebellion of 
1857. He was sent to Indor § 132 

+ His grandsons joined m the rebellion of 1857, The younger is now in Bareilly, a ward of the British Government, 
having a pension of 30,000 rupees a year. 
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She treachery of the Bftja of Ber&r. 


H7 

VbkV V r 17* 
a i 2$l& 


teed Mm the princely pension of eight lakhs of mj ^ ' 

pe? annum. 

Bitur, near KMnpur, was assigned an his reside™ * . Vi 
There he died in Januan IhVVd. K h r * 

Trimbdkji managed to evade his pumu r- * i ill h< \\ is it. \ 
seized hv Lieutenant Swauston ; and was r*fa.»nd , \ 

prisoner to the period of his death, in tie* tort < t ! 

Chunar, on the Ganges. 

Baji Rao had no sons. II** adopted S<ril I*hn * tu 
Pant (§ JL5J), commonly called tin Nana Sahel*. 1 L’» j 

man, infamous for the Khanpur iiitu siere-. {< !». i. 1 TJ , 
perished fas ia suppos* *1) in the Nipt! jini 1* i 

Thus ended the line of the Peshwab. 

i 

§ 159* Apihf Sab'bf' loO). f'omotim* « b I M . « p " ’ 

Bhonslc), regent of Nagpur, pn*<*ur» *i the i tor 1* i * S y* ] , n , 1 ! 

Parsaji (though this huh not then known j, and o' * ■» J 
succeeded him. 

He determined to abet the Peshwa in his t reach* rou* 
schemes. Mr. Jenkins was tin n n ddent. 

It was the foituno oC mvcrniof Ih* pr* at adinineci <t* r *> r 
British Irulia to be <tlo> in the heal KJj Lit t re 

Je«kin% and Malcolm w< reeom-pM iiout? lit thiHt *\<hs for » out a 
and military shill. < 

The vacillating and timid Appa Saheb did not show * 
his real colours till November 2k He wab not aware, 
then that the PeshwA had made bis attaek, and failed, 
but a few days before (November h). 

Mr. Jenkins had about LiOO men tit for duty. Appft 
Sakcb’s troops were about 18,000. Thun the Mabratt.i j 
army was more than twelve times that of the British 

The .Residency was at Bilal mid?, two hills to tie w* -t ti a attar* 
of Nagpur. The Maliratta attack was foiled chief!) bv 
the gallantry of Colonel Hopeton Scott and Captain | Kw * **- * 
Fitzgerald. It began on the evening of NovemW 2d, ^ 
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CHAP. V. §160. 
A.D. 1818 . 


The battle of 

Magpfcr. 


Continned 
treachery of the 
Baja. 

The end of 
Appa Saheb. 


Settlement of 
Nagpftr. 


Its prosperity. 
Treaty. 


Annexation of 
Nagpur, 1853. 
(Comp. ch. x. 
§144.) 


The defeat of 
the Pindarls. 


The final defeat of the Piad&ris. 


and was not finally repulsed till about noon the next 
day. In gallantry it almost equalled Korigaom. 

Beinf orcements soon arrived under General Doveton, 
and Appa Saheb surrendered. The fort of Nagpur, 
still held by the Arab mercenaries, was stormed. Appa 
was reinstated with tbe most stringent provisions for 
his fidelity to the British power ; but, beginning almost 
immediately to intrigue again, was arrested by Mr. 
Jenkins, and sent, by command of tbe Governor-General, 
to be imprisoned at Allahabad ; but he escaped on the 
road, joined Chitu the Pindar! chief, was in the fort of 
Asirghar when it was taken (§ 162) ; and after many 
wanderings took refuge with the Sikhs, and finally 
found his way to Jodhpur, where he lived and died in 
utter obscurity (1840). 

A grandson of the late Baghuji Bhonsle was put on 
the Musnud, assuming his grandfather's name. 

From this time Nagphr may be considered to have been under 
British government; and owing to the wise management of 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, it flourished greatly. 

A treaty was signed by this Raja, when he attained his 
majority in 1826, renouncing all dependence upon the Rftja of 
SatttaA, and all connection with that prince or any other Mah- 
ratta power; and confirming in all essential particulars the 
former subsidiary treaty made with Appa Sah&b. 

Raghnji dying in 1853 without issue, his dominions were 
annexed. 

Under successive British commissioners the whole district has 
since attained unprecedented prosperity. (Comp. pp. 8, 9.) 


§ 160 . We must; return from these two episodes, 
recording the fortunes of the last Peshwa, and of the 
Nagpur Baj, to the Pinddris. 

They were under three leaders : Chitu, Kharim Khan, 
and Wasil Muhammad (§ 148). 

This last was the son of Hira, a distinguished Pindar! 
leader under Mahadaji Sindia. 
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Holk&r and Sindia. 

CHAP.V, {UL 
A.D. 1818. 


Sir John Malcolm, in concert with the generals of 
the other divisions, gradually drove them from their 
haunts across the Nerbudda. 


Chitu finally took refuge in Holkar’s camp', near mttieofitfehid. 
Mehidpur, on the right bank of the Sipra. Tulsi Bai, 
the regent (§ 140), had at length been compelled by 
the chiefs around her to join the confederacy against 
the British ; and had marched to that place, where a 
great and decisive battle was fought. 

Tulsi Bat was put to death by her troops, because Mat Bit 
they suspected her of a design to treat with the English. 

She was a woman of great, beauty, tact, and intellect j 
but vindictive and dissolute. 

Mulhar Bao Holkar’s troops were now about 20,000 The battle of 
in number, and were encamped on the Sipra, a tributary 
of the Chambal. They were a splendid body of cavalry, 
full of enthusiasm. Sir J. Hislop and Sir John Mal- 
colm crossed the river, attacked the enemy’s strong 
position,, carried it, dispersed them, and gained a com- 
plete victory, December 21, 1817. 

At Mundisor (or Man&eshwar) , in Raj putiina, January Trmty of Kent. 
6, 1818, a treaty between the young Mulhar Rao Holkar ThesWsHra 
and the Governor-General was signed. By this treaty Mahratta 
he abandoned all authority over the Rajputs, and placed Trea y * 
himself absolutely under British protection, thus 
securing his territories and his dignity. 

Mulh&r K&© Holk&r died childless in 1833, at the age of The Holkir 
twenty-eight. 

After some disputes, Hari Mo HolkAr, son of a brother of 
Jeswant Edo, was installed at Inddr, March 1831. He died in 
1843. His adopted son, Khandi Kuo (no relation), died the fol- 
lowing year. Tfikaji K&o II. then succeeded. He attained his 
majority in 1852. 

§ 161. Daulat Rao Sindia, overawed by the near gindfo'sidstow, 
approach of Lord Hastings’ army, remained quiet, and SeetoWe,§ * 
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CH.Y. § 162, 163. 
a.j>. 1818 , 9 . 


The sequel of 
the history of 
the Sindia 
family. 


The Pindari 
leaders. 


The death of 
Clntu. 


Asirghar. 


Smnmrjry of the 
results of the 
war. 


Conclusion of 
the third Mah- 
ratta war. 


(Introd. § 24.) 


’The Pind&ri leaders. 


there is nothing more of importance to record of him. 
He retained his dominions in peace. 

He died in March 1827, after a reign of thirty-four years. 

His adopted eon, Jankoji, succeeded; hut quarrels between 
Mm and Baija Bui, widow of Sindia, and daughter of the in- 
famous GhatgS (§ 141), increased by the indecision of Lord 
W.”Bentinck, ended in the expulsion of the Bai. 

For the conclusion of the history of Gw&lior, see chap. x. 
§ 124. 

§ 162 . Of the three Pindari leaders, Kharim Khan 
surrendered to Sir J. Malcolm in February 1818 ; Wasil 
Muhammad gave himself up to Sindia, and subsequently 
poisoned himself ; and Chitu only remained. He was 
driven from one place to another, his followers gradually 
forsaking him, until he was devoured by a tiger in the 
jungles near Asirghar. 

The fort of Asirghar itself, however, was not taken 
by General Doveton until April 9, 1819. This was the 
last exploit in the war ; here the Mahrattas made their 
final effort. 

Thus in about four months (from October 1817 to February 
1818) had the Pind&ris been destroyed ; the armies of Holk&r, 
of the Peshwa, and of N&gp&r routed; the whole of Central 
India brought fully under British authority; and, in fact, the 
Mahratta empire finally extinguished. 

Thirty hill-fortresses were taken in a few weeks. This war 
was remarkable for the vigour with which the various hostile 
bands were followed up, and driven from all their fastnesses. 

§ 163 . The conclusion of the Pindari war was marked 
by a general arrangement with the lesser chiefs, whom 
the Mahrattas had hitherto oppressed, bringing them 
under British protection. These affairs were managed 
by Sir D. Ochterlony with great tact and discretion. 

The Kaja of Bundi (§ 136), the Raja of Bhopal 
(§ 96), and those of Jeypur and J6dhpur, were among 
the^ chiefs who received additional territory. 

Ajmir and Mairwarra were made over to the English. 
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Tlie settlement of the Mahratta country. 


CH V. §164, 165. 
A.D. 1818, 0. 


S 164. After tlie surrender of Baji Rao, the Raja of The Baja of 
Satura was, with great pomp, restored, and seated on 
the throne by the British authorities. 

Be immediately issued a proclamation, making over the Grant Duff, 
government to Captain Grant Duft, the author nf the “ Mahratta 
Hi-iCer}.” He complainnl bitteily of Bap R*io s who, among The Raja’s first 
other things, had given an order to the* Killidar of the fort of P roctie dmgs, 
Wa^ola (west of SatJrd), where the "Raja and his family were 
confined, to put them all to death, rather than allow them to fall 
into the hands of *he British. The R&ja’s name was Frafc&b Pr&t&b Singh. 
Singh (son of Sahu II.), then in his twenty* seventh year. 

(Table, p. 172.) 

The territory assigned to him was the tract between the, His dominion!!. 
S. Warda and the Nira, from the base of the SyhadrS mountains 
to Panderpftr. (See map, p. 160.) 

The whole proceeding was perhaps unwise. 

The Raja intrigued against hU benefactors ; and, in 1839, Sir Pall of the Bij& 
James Carnao, Governor of Bombay (1839-1811), gave him every °f Safari, 
opportunity of retracing his steps ; but ho was obstinate, and was 
deposed, his brother being raised to the nominal dignity. The (Comp, ch. x, 
ex-R.tjn died in October 1847, and the Rkja himself in April 1 144. J 
18 18 ; and Sat&ra was annexed to the British dominions by 
const *n t of the home authorities in 1849. 

This was the occasion of a great discussion on the whole 
questions of “annexation,” “adoption,” and “lapse.” The 
decision then was, that adoption was not valid without the con- 
sent of the paramount power. 

§ 165. The real history of the Mahrattas may close settlement 
with a summary of the settlement by the British coimt^isS!' 
authorities of the country thus conquered. Pour wars 
had been waged, with which the names of Warren 
Hastings, the Marquess Wellesley, and the Marquess 
of Hastings are to be connected. The climax had been 
reached. 

General Thomas Munro reduced all the country to Sh6lap4r, General Thumo. 
including Bad&mi. 

General Prxtzler’s force took Singhur, Pdrandar, and Wassota, Fort*. 

, before April 10. 


16 
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CELT. 1 166, 167. 
A. 2). 1819 . 


Conclusion of the history of the Mahrattas. 


Raighur. 


Other forts, 
i8is. 


The Bombay Government conquered the Konkan. Raighur, 
the famous capital of Sivaji, the strongest fort in the East, was 
taken May 7, 1818. 

The forts from Pfina to Ahmadnagar, and those in the Chanda 
range, were taken by Major Elridge, Colonel M‘Dowell, and 
Colonel Cunningham. 


Political 

officers. 


The whole country was now divided among various 
British officers, who gradually brought it into order. 


The Bhlla of 
Central India. 


Captains Grant Duff, Robertson, Henry Pottinger (afterwards 
Governor of Madras,’ 1848-1853), and Captain Briggs (translator 
of “Ferishta,” and author of the “ Muhammadan History**), 
were employed under Mr. Elphinstone, who became Governor of 
Bombay in November 1819, and held that office till he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir J. Malcolm in 1827. 

The Bhils of the mountains adjoining X&ndSsh were reduced to sub- 
mission by Sir John Malcolm. Till his removal to Bombay, as the 
successor of Elphinstone, he laboured in Central India with rare benevo- 
lence and wisdom ; and his name is regarded with the highest veneration 
i in those districts to this day. 


Mahratta 
JaghirdArs. 
The Satara 
JaghirdArs. 


§ 166 . The BAja of Xolhapfrr, who had been a faithful adherent of the 
British, was rewarded with the districts of Chickuri and Menouli. 

The old hereditary JaghirdArs, the Baja of Akulkot (§ 45), the Pant 
Sueheo of Bhor (one of the eight hereditary ministers of the Mahratta 
empire), the Prati Niti of Satara, the Duffle, the NimhAlkur of Phultun, 
the Waikar of Wai, and others secured their estates. 

The Sawant WAdi state was included in the treaties of 1819. The Phat- 
wardan, the Bhawa of KAmdr&g, and the Ghorepuray of MMhol, are the 
chief of the Southern Mahratta JaghirdArs. 

Liberal pensions were given to all who had just claims, 
i Prom that time to this the progress of the Mahratta country has been 
rapid and unbroken. This, however, can best be studied in the voluminous 

UinliKr in4-A.aa4-i.ira nnWioTtiill oolaa4.i/tno frA-m /Vt»r4 o nt 4-lia T}nn.4>nv 


Government. 

The fact that the rebellion of 1857, 8, did not extend to the south of the 
Narbaddah, though the Nana of Bitftr was one of its leaders, is proof 
sufficient that the people are contented with their English rulers. 




Becapitulation 
and conclusion 
of the Mahratta 
history. 


§ 167 . Thus have we given a faint outline of the story of this 
most remarkable Indian race, whose rise, as a ruling power, was 
coeval with that of the English. A people, among whom have 
been found men like S&livAhana, Sivaji, the first four Peshw&s, 
R&m SAstrl, N&na Farnavis, MulhArji HolkAr, and R&nojt Sindia j 
and who can boast of a ruler like AhalyA BM, deserves to rank 
among the foremost. 
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Oonoltudoa, of the history of the SKahrattas. 

We have followed them from Tornea, where the youthful 
Sivajl performed his first exploit ; to Odghlr, where they ob- 
tained their greatest victory over a Muhammadan armyj to 
P&nipat, where they received the blow which for ever enfeebled 
them j to Bassein, where they triumphed, as no other Indian 
race has triumphed, over a European foe : to Arras, where they 
first, in an open battle-field, met an English army j to Kurdl&, 
where all their confederate hosts mustered for the last time j to 
Assai, where the great Wellington taught them that Mahratta 
horsemen could never hope to stand against the British bayonet ; 
to Delhi, where Lake took the Mogul emperor out of their hands j 
to Lasw&ri, where all Hmdftst&n was wrested from their grasp j ; 
and to Mahldpfir, where they fought their last national fight 
with the English. We have traced their history through 
triumphs and defeats. Maintaining a not unequal war for forty 
years with one of the greatest of the Moguls, they were at 
length supreme in Delhi itself. Over the Portuguese they 
triumphed. They, at one time or another, conquered and ruled 
from the banks of the Indus to those of the C&v&ri; from the 
shores of Orissa on the east, to Gujar&t on the west. The 
matchless genius of the Wellesleys, of Lake, and of many other 
Britons hardly inferior to these, was required to effect their 
overthrow. 

Warg&om and the Mokhundra Pass seemed for a moment to 
give them a hope of overcoming even Britons themselves ; but, 
in a vast number of exciting conflicts, we have seen them beaten 
down; until — while scions of the race still reign in Gw^lidr, 
Inddr, and Bard da, upheld by British power and guided by 
British councils (and long may they so reign in peace and pro- 
gressive prosperity), — in the other seats of ancient Mahratta 
dominion, English commissioners and collector-magistrates hold 
sway. If their career, for the most part, was one of restless 
aggression, of unscrupulous treachery, and of devastating war- 
fare; if their great aim was to plunder the districts they 
over-ran ; if they have conferred no moral or intellectual benefits 
on mankind ; if thoir subjugation was the greatest blessing that 
could be conferred upon the unhappy regions wandered over and 
trodden down by their countless hosts : we cannot, for all this, 
cease to regard their history as one of the most interesting 
episodes in the annals of the human family. 


CHAP. V. §167. 
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CHAP. VI. §1. 
a.d. 1419. 


The beginning 
of Portuguese 
maritime enter- 
pi is e, 1419-1460. 


Prmce Henry 
ot Portugal. 
(1394-1463 ) 
Cousin of 
Henry V. of 
England. 


Henry of X«aacaster, 1460. 


CHAPTER VL 


THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


PART I. — The Sea-route to India. Da Gama. 

§ 1, Englishmen have a special interest in the history 
of Portuguese maritime discovery. John of Gaunt, 
“time-honoured Lancaster/ 7 had a daughter, Philippa, 
by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, who was married 
to John I. of Portugal. Their third son, Prince Henry, 
being intent upon encouraging maritime enterprises to 
the utmost, took up his abode at Sagres (near Cape St. 
Vincent), from whence he could see the fleets sailing 
forth on their errands of discovery. This good Prince 
was, till his death in 1463, the great patron and pro- 
moter of navigation in Portugal. 

“ The Genius, then, 

Of Navigation, that in hopeless sloth 
Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard at last 
The Lusitanian Prince, who, heaven-inspired, 

To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.* 7 
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7asc o da &&ma. State of India. 


fH VT «2.1 
a. li 1430. 


1 His labours produced a bundanf fruit before tin' end w n * TM1 ' ff 
of the century. All Eur.<j«‘ Ml Hie liujiiiKe. 

ImU '<a nf Co* 
i *t, 1 m j 

§ 2. After the discovery of Madeira in a.t>. I PJO, i^m 
I and of the Cape de Verde islands m a j>. IM», tho ** H m * r * 
great object the Portuguese irmgatois had in now 
to complete the circuit of Africa. Thu grand design 
they accomplished, and iu doing so changed tin whole 
face of European affairs. 

In 1480. Bartholomew Diaz, an experienced uid n -w r»uoda<Ji« 
enterprising navigator, passed the most southerly | oiui < 4l **’ 
of Africa, naming it the < ’ape oi Tem}»e*a* , l ut Kmg 
John II., who had far more eompreheusm \i« ws, *, tiled 
it the Cape of Good Hope. A n»w route of navigation 1 
to the East had now been discovered. > 

In 1497, Vasco da Gama was sent out by King D* <?*»** 

■ Emmanuel, the enlightened patron of sea-ad vt tit ure; 
passed the southern extremity of the might) coni incut, j 
without encountering any storms or dangers; and,, 
skirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a pilot 
at Melinda, from whence he steered boldly across the "ntZlm* 
Indian Ocean, and cast anchor off ut, on the Uth - 4?Wrtcfl ) 
of May 1498. Vasco da Gama now knew that his name . 
would rank with that of Columbus; and that his own 
country might again v ; e with Spain, enriched though] 
the latter country was with the wealth of *he ISew j 
World. All Europe, too, was aware that u new a i m 
had dawned upon the human race. 

§ 3. The emperor reigning in Delhi at that time w'i u ^iknnder, Htmirnwy of 
the second of the house of Lddi. (Ch. it. § VI. a.d. 118b 
1518.) the fifteenth 

The Bkhmaid dynasty, then ruling m the Bakhan, wan, under « rstury. 
the weak MahmM II. falling to pieces. (Ch iv § 21.) 

The Bljapdr kingdom, established a b , 14b9 by ^dsaf Ariil 
Sh&h, possessed the Kimkan, between (he Western Oh&ts and 
the coast, from Goa to Bombay. (Ch. iv. § 22, 28.) 
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CH. VI. § 4, 5. 
a.d. 1498 . 


India at the 
close of the fif- 
teenth century. 


(Comp. § 10.) 


Da Gama in 
Calicut (Kali- 

(CIxiv. §8.) 


Moplas, 

Moorish 

traders. 


Ketums to 
Lisbon, 1499. 


Cabral 


Vasco da Ghana. State of India. 


South of Goa the country was still under petty R&jas. (Ch. iv. 
§8) 

The most considerable of these was the Tanmrin or Zamoiin 
of Calicut. 

The Mamelukes reigned in Egypt from 1382 to 1517. Kh&nsu 
Ghdri w as their chief at this period. 

The U-bcks m 1498 got possession of Bokhara. 

Baber nas then engaged in his arduous struggles west of the 
Indus. (Ch. iii. § 3.) 

§ 4. The Baja of Calicut was a Hindu. The port 
was open to merchants of every nation ; but the trade 
was in the hands of the Muhammadans (or Moors) from 
Arabia, Egypt, and the eastern coast of Africa. 

Muhammadanism had made -great progress in Malab&r owing to the 
efforts of these Arabian traders.'' Of these converts the MApiUas (Moplas) 
are the descendants. 

These Moors, who trafficked in every great port of 
India, Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals 
and bitter enemies of the Portuguese ; and often com- 
bined with their fellow Muhammadans in India. 

Da Gama landed in great pomp, and had an inter- 
view with the Baja, who received him with kindness ; 

! which, however, was soon turned into suspicion by the 
artifices of the Muhammadans. Finding his armament 
insufficient, he returned to Portugal, where he arrived 
in August 1499 ; and was ennobled and amply rewarded 
by Emmanuel, King of Portugal (1498-1521), whose 
reign was thus rendered memorable by the foundation 
of the Portuguese power in the East. 

§ 5. The next Portuguese expedition to India, under 
Alvarez Cabral, sailed in a.d. 1500. 

He was accompanied by eight friars, with instructions 
to propagate Christianity wherever they came, and to 
carry fire and sword into every country that refused to 
receive it. Thus they irritated the Muhammadans by 
their cruel intolerance. 
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Alvar ©2 Cabral, the Atoomra? of Bnudl. 


* UU' VI $6. 
a I 1500. 


Cabral, in sailing southward ti r nv*. thi At lint i« w v* i am# d 
too far towards the wist . a lor* if.iO at * uh nt, for in t n uv 
cmfrtd the fertih, fm< iy w *n<t# fl c .nt f Hi i/d wuu hat 
since boon a possum u id f » * P i*uirw >w , u d w 1 i« t w, 
midor a prince of tnorojaJ Lot* lj ot Ponug aJ is a iJr amhu i r 
independent empm , 

In tht* storms *t 1 a*h ^rp^dstion niomtorHi whtlp pmiHe tt« Pi.jw, 
Bartholomew Diaz* who had firwt r» noth 1 *t * Jj f i**ri»ib 1 

Cabral arrived at Cali «ut in Septemlier UM. He 
was at find reeehed with kindness ; hut jealousies Moon 
arose. He eapt ured e sLij Ik! >?»gmg to the M » rs; 
who in revenue attacked the ia< ton, and massacred , 
fifty of the Portuguese. Cibr-tl revenged himself h\ * 
burning the Mo *r^h ship>> iml U ml ardnur the town; } 
after whieh he withdn w to Coehnn a ntj snond at 
that time to Calicut only, H* re he was im 11 m * tved, i 
as at Oannanur also. The R.tyas of those | hoes were 
i at enmity with their nominal superior tin Zamorm ’ 

I He reached Lisbon, July HI, UiOl.wbre the story’ 

| of his disasters excited strong interest c 

The Portuguese bad bieu wanting m tin t The* bad nut tried 
to conciliate ; bat had bf have*! with the arrogance of cotHjticrurR. 
Yet, in regard to trade, they wen* itt the event f nunentiy un* j 
cesstul. By their command of the mk&s i ht j het ured nn nb»( lutei 
monopoly of all Indian products, which henceforw ir<l i< ami tin nr 
way to Europe only round the Cajie, the routes by the Peisian 
Gulf and Red Rea being ( Insert 

Venice, Genoa, and Amalphi siw with dr-may the sources of 
their opulence dried up. * 


J* mho! Iter, 
ti. b jw»w \Mm» 

m 

Onifltj’ of 
CWmb 


foBduct Of th* 
Fort uplift to 
India 

Their «mmw. 
«.alinw*o*« 


The Italian 
ispobtojs 


§ 6. Vasco da Gama was soon at the head of a new * 
expedition, bent on revenging the supposed wronys of 
Cabral, and on carrying things with a still higher! 
hand. 

He tarnished the lustre of his name by seizing a 
Moorish ship, and burning it with all its cr< w i 
Anchoring of Calicut, he demanded redress for ill* j 
injuries sustained by Cabral; and when some delay I 
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CHAP/VI. §7,8. 
a.d. ISOSs, 4. 


He leaves India. 


Vincente Sodre. 


Albuquerque, 

1504. 


His character. 


War between 
Calicut and 
Cochin. 


HuartePaeheco, 

1504. 


Alphonso Albuquerque. Duarte Pacheco. 


occurred, collected fifty natives from different captured 
ships, and cut their throats, sending their hands and 
feet on shore to Zamorin. 

After this the natives contrived to get him into their 
power ; but he escaped and set sail for Portugal. This 
expedition seems to have been entirely fruitless. 

Meanwhile a squadron under Vincente Sodre cruised about the mouth of 
the Red Sea, to cut off the Moorish vessels; and thus the Portuguese 
made themselves masters of the Arabian Gulf. Vincente Sodre, after many 
acts of piracy, perished at sea. 

§ 7. The next expedition, in 1504, was under the 
two brothers Alphonso and Francisco Albuquerque, 
and Saldanha. 

Alphonso Albuquerque is the greatest name in 
Indo-Portuguese history (§ 12). He was not uniformly 
successful, nor perhaps always prudent. 

The comparison of his history with those of Clive and Hupleix will be 
most instructive. 

At this period, the Zamorin, enraged at the coun- 
tenance afforded to the foreigners by Triampara, the 
Eaja of Cochin, had attacked and driven him from his 
capital to the island of Yipeen, where he was rescued 
by Albuquerque. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
arrange matters with the Zamorin, the Albuquerques 
returned to Europe, leaving the fleet in the hand of 
Duarte Pacheco. 

§ 8. Duarte Pacheco was a man of rare valour, a 
most able commander, and far-sighted politician. His 
exploits resemble those of the French Paradis , while 
his end was that of Dujoleix. (Ch. viii. § 24.) 

His great exploit was the defence of Cochin, and the 
signal defeat of the formidable armaments of the 
Zamorin. No sooner had the Albuquerques departed, 
than the Zamorin again attacked Cochin with an over- 
whelming force. Pacheco took the command of the 
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Defence of Cochin, Alm©y&% the tret Coring®*#® i CH V I I % n. ! 
Viceroy, ISOS. ; *.&, im% $. 

Cochin forces, consisting of a few hundreds of native ; ■ 

soldiers and 400 Portuguese. With these he ddAiP.-d Ji » diw Jj. j 
an army of 50,000 men, trained by some Jlitanesc ■ : {T« ?■ 
deserters, and aided by a fleet of 1 GO Vessels. Nor- i 

of the defenders fell* A second attack and a third * wU a<J * j 
were similarly repulsed, with givitt slaughter, and ' ;V;f ^ re ? hi * j 
Pacheco had at length the satisfaction of seeing the _ IrVVAVu.] ! 
Zamorin’s armament return to Calicut utterly detOated. '• j 

TIr.is Pacheco iarj«ht to th* mtiouH of the West {though tJw ! 1S04. j 

at the time overlooked}, what ParaJiri iJviuwM.strof.’t) tw»* h»ji«lvv*i 4 ywi* i 1*M0« I 

afterwards fin 17-blj (*jb. viii. § 5*. and wliut Clive? n-'-tain prow) a* CU'-a *, y i tysy 
(in 1757), that nti native army, however ian.v, can suurJ a<:ui .<. f . *;vi •:» i , " 

hautlffil of men, tli&up!ine<i and b.d by skiJL.l Euro }*, mu o;!i>:er^ •• 1 

not because native troops are deficient m e-oura^e They are * • * . •< j 
Science and discipline chiefly give the EuroK’af* force iia ! 

advantage. i 

§ 9, Lope Soarcz soon superseded Pacheco, who had 1 
spent his fortune in his country’s service. The latter, 
was made Governor of Elmina, where* false aeeusati».*ns 
being brought against him, he was sent home in chains, > 

He was honourably acquitted, but died in obscurity, i 

Soares? took Granganor. By his overbearing temper • as mim^ at* 
he destroyed the prospect of peace with the Zaiaorin, ; iVin 
and returned to Europe, | *jj£^ ut ‘ jh Ia 

i 

PART II.— The First Viceroy. Almeyda, j 

§ 10 , Francisco Almeyda, the first Portuguese : vUr^?’ ! 

Viceroy of India, was sent out in a.d. 1.505. ! iwsor iu#/' 

He received an embassy from Vi jay an agar (or *\ar- j 0 >yaiws«r.) 
singa) (ch. iv. § 19, 29), bringing splendid presents, 
and offering the Raja’s daughter in marriage to Prince 
John (afterwards John HI., 1521-1557), son of King 
Emmanuel 

During Almeyda’s time a dreadful tragedy took place 
at Quilon, where a Portuguese factor interfered with j 
the Moors, who retaliated by burning a church with j 
thirteen men in it. This he avenged by burning their 
fleet. 
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CHAP. VI §11 
A i>. 1505, 7. 


War -with 

Egypt. 


Rapid extension of Portuguese power. 


This jear the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, Khansu 
Gh6ri (§3), fitted out a fleet to contest with the Por- 
tuguese the empire of the Arabian Sea, instigated by 
the Venetians, who were jealous of the monopoly of 
Indian productions now possessed by Portugal. A 
terrible naval battle was fought off: Chaul, which lasted 
two days. The Egyptians were aided by the King of 
Gujarat, Mahmud Begara, who sent a fleet under Aiaz 
Sultani (Malikaz) . Mahmud had fitted out his fleet 
originally to destroy pirates ; but he zealously aided 
the Sultan in his project of sweeping the infidels from 
the Eastern seas. The Musalman fleet on this occasion 
gained an advantage. (Ch. ii. § 41.) 


The death of Almeyda 5 s heroic son, and the humanity and 
courtesy of Ai&z, are especially to be noted in this affair 
The death of Young Lorenzo Almeyda was wounded The combined fleets 
young Almeyda, 0 f the Musalm&ns were overwhelmingly superior to his own, and 
his ship had got ashore ; yet he made heroic efforts to maintain 
the fight till the advancing tide should float his ship He kept 
the whole squadron of the enemy at bay and, when his thigh 
was broken by a shot, caused himself to be lashed to the mast, 
whence he cheered on his men, till he fell mortally wounded by 
a ball in the breast 

Ai&z treated the survivors tenderly, and wrote a letter of 
condolence to Almeyda, who bore his loss with the spirit of an 
ancient Roman. 

Almeyda visited Celon in 1507. 


The second 
Portuguese 
Viceroy, 1508- 
1515. 


Almeyda’ e 
revenge 


(85 miles U. by 
E. from Rom- 


§11. Meanwhile (in 1508) Alphonso Albuquerque 
landed the second time in India, bringing a commission 
to supersede Almeyda. 

Albuquerque is therefore the second Viceroy, or 
Governor-General of Portuguese India. 

Almeyda, refusing to yield to him, sailed on an 
expedition to attack the Musalman fleet, and to avenge 
the death of his son. 

He attacked Babul on his way, and burnt the city, 
with the most dreadful and atrocious cruelty. 
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a$i 

ar«at Victory off Bifc. Beath of A2m«y&a. C1 ^ A / 

Ho then axled to the Gulf of K imbay, when* lie met D r** * 
l th-* combined fleets off Dm 

j He wao complete ly Mia * v-fui, but stained his vie tory 
j with the blood of hr- prison ^s Thu put an*nd to 
the designs of the Sultan IVntugal n maun d s u| u me 
j m the Arabian (xulf 

j On his return to Cochin, le vs is with difln ultv p* r* 
suaded to resign his ofh< * to Albuqu* i ju* , tnd si t «ul 
for Portugal On the wav home, he limb 1 on tin ^*5 * 0 * AIa ' y " 
African coast, and till m a mistrubb utlb with a ’ 

band of Hottentots 

Thus ignobly periblnd (mloOOj the hrs* Portugm * 

Yictroj. 

PAET III— Tim SrooMi Vimm Vi «i himji t 

§ 12 . At bi <41 1 is mkm «■ r, Ir m tie list w nvri *, 

1 bmned with ambition tou*lu< ill indi 1 ) « in *th tin UM 
swa\ ot Poitugil 

The anuchv lu iji ul 1 ! 1 11 H u * < 1 in I t t 1 *ut» ir t 

f \\< ui( 1 iii 1 m u l 5 Mil nniniHm • 1? ir« 1 1 t H * 

]N u I m!Ii 1 vs lilt 1 i 1 01 si! i Hi 1 b > 

(I'ilil m\iti i\ 1 Hunt « 1 of in i»oi » * 

km tlm i v \ u ? i < 1 r f 1 n 1 1 M ** s 

i (Oi > ll , j 

Hf u< ill) b>«it hi at m in il iMu dtuil on I 

C ti i ui 

Fl» m O pi | ilwi t (\ 1 vim * f 1 'ii i«x*j 
an m u <1 t u lie if r * I t 11 1 i *, 1 t I ) 4 i 

pu H» u 1** ■*'! 1 *■ i > hi ! 1 i { u H 1 1 

jb i >j p s ^1 15 < t it 1 1 b , mil n ♦ *, a u 

oui In Yusui Vdil sink in } i li 

A siuml iTtmjl u< 4 ui tlfe** t j r *1 « t» 1 * v f 

<onl i lb bid thus ta t, wlu* In pi h u 1 ?* I * to 4 1 
| to bt fssuitnl to Poilugu » n,iuiit) m Mi hit a 
I spa< unis In ib ui an i i hum bibb it v 

J He urinn hH ly snl iiiilu^ ih to flu did n 1 1 Jkf tow h 1 f « 
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CH.TI §13,14. 
a.d. 15aO. 


His policy. 


Ormuz, 1510. 


Aden. 

Albuquerque’s 

comprehensive 

schemes. 


Malacca, 1511. 


His policy 

towards 

natives. 


Lope Soarez, 
1515. 


Albuquerque* the second Portuguese Viceroy, 1508-1515. 


native courts, and received their envoys with great 
splendour. 

He encouraged intermarriages between his officers 
and respectable native families ; and acted the part of 
a Romulus to this new Rome. 

§ 13 . Ormuz, an island which commands the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf, had been nearly taken by Albu- 
querque on his way out. He now fitted out a splendid 
expedition, which easily wrested it from its petty ruler ; 
and this place soon became the centre of the trade 
between India, Persia, and Western Asia, A splendid 
city rose on this uninviting spot. a.d. 1510. 

An expedition planned by him against Aden failed. 

Having secured such an admirable emporium as 
Ormuz in the Arabian Gulf, he now, with far-seeing 
wisdom, resolved to establish a city in the Eastern 
Archipelago, which should command the trade between 
India, China, and the vast islands of the Eastern seas. 
He fixed upon Malacca; and, not without difficulty, 
captured it from its Malay founders in 1511. 

Here, too, a splendid city speedily rose. He strove 
in the Malayan peninsula, as everywhere else, to join 
together the natives and the Portuguese by the bond 
of a common interest, treating them as friends and 
equals. Albuquerque also sent embassies to Siam, 
Java, and Sumatra. 

§ 14 . But Albuquerque was growing old, and, strange 
to say, was superseded by Lope Soarez, the third Portu- 
guese Viceroy . He had been in India before (§ 9). 

Unis did Portugal prove signally ungrateful to her greatest men. So, 
at a later period, was France. Clive and Hastings, too, had to bear severe 
persecutions, though they outlived them. (Ch ix. § 32 ; x. § 13.) 

Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and without 
anything that might have softened the blow, died 
broken-hearted. 


TEE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


Alba^ner^us’s Death, 


Li a ship near Goa he breathed his last, tranquil a* 1 
length as death drew near, and was buried an sh »r* 
(a.d. 1515). A splendid monument still attests lin 
merits. He was violent in some of his aeiion,* ui 
his general administration led to sueh splendid remits, 
and his personal qualities were of so high m oMer, 
that his countrymen unanimously stylo him u tin 
great.” 

§ 15 . The Portuguese empire, if so it can be called, wa< \ w 
at its zenith of glory. A few additions were made dtowi/d 
and during the reigns of Emmanuel and In ^on John fU. H 10 
1557), they acquired many aetilermnts, some of winch \ * 
belong to Portugal. These were a few st thorn on hit i'h*m 
coast of Africa, the island of Ormuz, Dm m t?u t ue U < d 
some lesser places on the west coa*.t ol India, si itum im 
in Ceylon, a few inconsiderable station'* on t in Lm ip nel t . ♦ 
Malacca on the Malayan Peninsula, and moiui l mi m fi i 
Malacca islands. Their possesions thin evh mod ou*i IJumo 
miles of coast. Over this immeiyo an a tlu v had deut t l ip v 
factories in the most favourable positions. Their naf trentrMi 
was at sea; and their empire was not the dominion ohimk- 
tonsive kingdoms, but the more really hem tin d one <1 an 
absolute command of the lucrative trade between the Ea*t aim 
the West, without rival or control. Their great oh jut w h to 
exclude all other nations from a share in thy wealth- bestow me 
enterprise. We shall see in the sequel how quickly t hi * imposing 
fabric fell to ruin. 

PART IY. — From 1530-1580. 

§ 16 , But we must resume the history. The cir* 
cumstances under which Biu became a Portuguese city 
(1584) are remarkable. Bahadar Shah wan King of 
Mftlwa from a.d. 1526. (Oh. ii. § 41.) The troubles 
of the times enabled the Viceroys of Gujarat to main- 
tain, in general, their independence (ch. m. § 4, 6) ; 
but Humay&n (1581) made an expedition against 
Bahadar, which was nearly successful. 

Then Bassein was taken (1534) by the Portuguese. 
(Comp. ch. v. § 51.) 
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CHAP. VI. §17. 
a.d. 1534, 8. 


Hunho Cuiiha. 


The death of 

H fthMui* Shah* 


1538-1545. 


Siege of Did, 

Gracio a« 
Norhonha. 


Francis Xavier.j 
1506-1552. 


Murder of B ah & fla r Sh&h. Siege of Hid. 


This was the time chosen by Nunho Cunha, then the 
Portuguese viceroy, to attack Diu. The attack was 
unsuccessful; but Bahadar entered into negotiations 
with the Portuguese, which resulted in their occupation 
of Diu, and the erection of a fort. There was, how- 
ever, much jealousy on both sides. Bahadar one day 
went on board the ship where the viceroy was sick, or 
pretended to be so, and an inexplicable tumult arose, 
in which Bahadar was killed and many others, both 
natives and Portuguese. The suspicion cannot be 
avoided that treachery was designed by the latter. 
About the same time they took Daman. These two 
small places still remain under the power of Portugal, 
(introd. § 19.) 

Bombay was occupied in 1530 ; and made over to England in 1661. 

§ 17 . The year 1538 is memorable for the siege of 
Diu by the Gujarat forces, aided by the Pasha of 
Egypt, under orders from his superior, Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, the Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople. 
Gracio de Noronha was now viceroy. But to the brave 
Silveira must be ascribed the glory of the gallant 
defence. The besiegers did not desist from the attempt, 
till the Portuguese, who had fought with unparalleled 
determination, were reduced to forty persons. 

Rumi Khan, the Turkish engineer, was in command of the Guiarat 
artillery. (Ch. iii. § 4, p. 88.) 

The greatest, man connected with the Portuguese in India is 
Francis Xavier, born 1506, in Navarre, of an illustrious family 
of royal descent, companion of Ignatius Loyola, and one of the 
founders of the order of Jesuits. He came out under the patronage 
of John III., who appointed Martin Alphonso de Souza viceroy 
in 1541, especially because he was zealous for the propagation 
of Christianity. 

Xavier preached, baptized, and founded missions, which still 
flourish, along the coast of Southern India, in Malacca, in the 
S Spice Islands, and in Japan. He died on the Island of Chart g 
Churn, in an attempt to introduce Christianity into China (1552). 
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Swosl &e Castro. Luis do Ataide. 


His body is buried in Goa. He was canonised, and is generally 
styled the “ Apostle of the Indies .” He was one o£ the greatest 
men of Christendom. 


§ 18 . 1545, Juaw de Castro, one of the most 
celebrated of the Portuguese viceroys, arrived, and 
found the port of Diu hard pressed. He relieved it, ! 
took possession of the native city, and gave it up to 
indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He then made 
a triumphal entry into Goa, with the royal standard of 
the Gujarat king dragged in the dust. 


Juan de Castro. 


Bis cruelty and 
pride. 


It was well said in reference to this, that “ Juan de Castro conquered 
like a Christian, but triumphed like a pagan. 1 ' 


This great viceroy was disinterested, hrave, and sue- 1 
cessful; but his cruelties tarnished his fame, and 
prepared the way for the downfall of the Portuguese 
power in India. 

In fact, this period of Indian history is full of 
accounts of expeditions in which the ^coast was ravaged, 
and villages burnt and plundered by the Portuguese. 


§ 19 * It is not surprising, then, that in 1571 a com- 
bination was formed by All Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
Murteza Mzam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and the Zamorin, 
to drive the Portuguese out of India. Goa was besieged 
by a mighty host under Adil Shah, and Chaul by 
another at the same time under Murteza. But the 
valour of the Portuguese, and the skill of their viceroy, 
Luis de Ataide, prevailed; and, after a ten months’ 
sie^e, Goa was saved. The other attacks too were 
reposed. (Ch. iv. § 23.) 

The Portuguese settlements in India were now 
divided into three distinct governments, Ceylon, Goa, 
and Malacca. But the sure progress of decay was felt 
in all. 


Confederation 
auamst the 
Portuguese, 
1571. 
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CH.VXj2G,21* 

A.D. 1580 - 
1656 . 


Decay of Portu- 
tese power. 

~ -1656. 


The Dutch take 
the Portuguese 
settlements. 


Causes of the 
decline of Por- 
tuguese power 
in India,. 


Under Prince 
Maurice. 


TEE POBTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


Decay of the Portuguese Empire. Doss of possessions. 


PART V. — Decay. 

§ 20. From 1580 to 1640 Portugal was under tlie 
sway of Spain ; and during that period, though isolated 
acts of heroism were occasionally performed, the trade 
of Portugal declined, her colonies languished, and hei 
sceptre gradually passed into the hands of the Dutch, 
(Comp. ch. iii. § 8 [5].) 

We find the degenerate successors of Albuquerque 
trembling before Sivaji in 1662, paying tribute to the 
Mahrattas, although at times valiantly opposing them, 
and, alas ! surpassing them in barbarity. 

In 1739 (ch. v. § 51) the Mahrattas took Basseic 
from the Portuguese after a terrible siege. This wag 
a great triumph to that rising power. 

Sad is the record of the wresting from Portugal oi 
her Eastern possessions, one by one. 

In 1607 the Moluccas were seized by the Dutch. 

In 1622 Persia seized upon Ormuz, and the Imam oi 
Muscat gradually stripped them of most of their pos- 
sessions on the east coast of Africa. 

In 1640 Malacca was occupied by the Dutch. 

It was taken from them by the British in 1795, restored ir 
1818, and finally again came under England in 1824. (Ch. x 
§ 82.) 

In 1656 they were driven from Ceylon by the same 
indefatigable enemy. 

§ 21. The causes of this rapid decline are, however, 
sufficiently obvious. 

(1.) Spain had laid her benumbing hand upon the 
unhappy mother country. Philip II., too well known tc 
England, ruled her. His tyranny and jealousy were the 
first causes of the decline of the Portuguese in India. 

(2.) The Dntch, having gained their independence, 
broke the monopoly, and entered upon their new careei 
with an energy which enabled them to triumph ovei 
their rivals. 
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Causes of decay. CHAP. VL §22 

(3.) The Portuguese power rested solely on their 
supremacy at sea. When this passed into other hands, 
their Indian empire collapsed. 

(4.) The Inquisition was introduced into India as 
early as 1526. Sword and faggot were the ordinary 
means of conversion. The intolerance of the Portu- 
guese lost them the confidence of the natives. 

This intolerance was shown by the Portuguese especially in their treat- 
ment of the Christians of Travancore, who are now called Syrians, and 
whoso ancestors were converted to Christianity in the fourth century. 

They repeatedly carried away the Syrian bishop and imprisoned him ; (Diamper, 
and m a synod at JDiamper, in 1599, Menczes, Archbishop of Goa, decreed 14 miles 33, from 
that all the Syrian books should be destroyed, and proceeded to the em- Cochin.) 
ployinent ot the most cruel measures to reduce the Syrians to obedience to 
the Papal See. This, however, he failed to effect. 

(5.) They were, from first to last, cruel in their 
treatment of enemies. They never gained in the East 
a reputation for wisdom or humanity. Without this, 
no such dominion can hope to endure. 

(6.) The successors of Albuquerque were, with one 
or two exceptions, corrupt and incapable; while in 
1 cruelty and violence they surpassed the founders of the 
| empire. 

The later viceroys were generally beneath eontempt. 

§ 22 . The present possessions of Portugal in India Portuguese 
are Goa , Daman , and DM, with a population of about gSEIfSa? 
500 , 000 . (Infarod. § IP.) 
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EUROPEAN EAST INDIA COMPANIES. 


CH.TO.fl, 2. 

a. 3). 1498. 

Attempts to reach India by sea. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN COMPANIES, WHICH 
AFTER THE PORTUGUESE, STROVE TO OBTAIN 1 
SHARE IN THE EASTERN TRADE TO A.D. 1746. 


PAET I. — Early Commerce with India. 

Ancient com- 
merce with 
India 

[Comp. ch.. ii.] 

Venice an 
Geupa. 

§ 1. In ancient times, each empire, as it rose, aimed 
at the conquest of India as its crowding triumph. 
Traces of Phenician traders, probably of Hebrew, and 
certainly of very early Greek merchants, on the western 
coast of India, nave been found. In the middle ages, 
the trade with India raised the imperial republics of 
Venice and Genoa to a surprising pitch of greatness. 

In modem times, the maritime powers of Europe 
have vied with one another in their efforts to obtain a 
monopoly of the Eastern trade. 

Influence upon 
maritime affairs 
of this desire to 
reach India. 
Columbus, 1432. 

§ 2. The desire to find a western route to India led 
Columbus to the discovery of America. The hope of 
discovering a north-eastern or north-western passage 
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The Dutch, in India. 

ch. vii 

a.d. 1497- 
1594. 

to India was one of the great incitements to European 
sailors to undertake voyages into the arctic regions, the 
records of which contain such examples of heroic effort 
and endurance. 

The voyages of Willoughby, Chancellor, Cabot ( 1497 ), Fro- 
bisher, Davis, Hudson, and many others, to the north-west and 
north-east, though they failed in their main object, were bril- 
liantly successful in enlarging the hounds of geographical 
knowledge ; and they laid the foundation of the naval supre- 
macy of England. 

The determination to find a route by sea to India led 
to those expeditions which, in a.d. 1498, were, as^ we 
have seen, crowned with success, when Vasco de Gama 
landed at Calicut. 

The Portuguese showed Modem Europe the way to the East 
The record of their successes and failures has been given in 
chap. vi. They strove in vain bo maintain an exclusive right to 
the navigation of the Eastern seas. Their monopoly was hap- 
pily soon broken. 

English naviga- 
tors 

Willoughby, 

1553. 

Hudson, 1597. 

Vasco de Gama 

1498. (Comp, 
ch. vi § 2.) 

§ 3 . The Portuguese were followed in succession by 
the Dutch (a.d. 1594) ; by the English (a.d. 1600) ; by 
the French (a.d. 1668) ; and by the Danes (a.d. 1616). 

European 

Powers in India. 

PART n. — The Dutch East India Company. 


§ 4 . The Dutch had no sooner freed themselves from 
the tyranny of Spain than they turned their attention 
to the Eastern trade. They endeavoured first of all to 
find a northern route by sea to India and China. 

This failing, they sent out four ships under a man 
called Houtman, -who had obtained some knowledge of 
the East (a.d. 1594). 

The Dutch, 1580 
(Union of 

Utrecht, 1579. 
Maurice of 

Orange, 1585- 
1625.) 
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Dutch rivalries 
rith the Poxtu- 
mese, 1594. 


1683. 

Dryden wrote 
v tragedy on 
his m 1723.) 
Comp. Xntrod. 
f 37.) 


16X0. 


(Peace of Ver- 
sailles.) 


She Butch in. India. 


The destination of these and of several succeeding 
expeditions was the Eastern Archipelago, where they 
carried on a thriving trade in spices. 

They soon began to try to supplant the Portuguese, 
and easily expelled them from the Moluccas, 

This led to open war between the two nations ; and 
in 1605 the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from Am- 
boyna and Tidor, and fully established their own 
supremacy in the Eastern seas. 

The name of Amboyna is connected with a mournful occurrence, com- 
monly called the Massacre of Amboyna, m which ten Englishmen, one 
Portuguese, and nine Japanese were put to death by the Dutch, for a sup- 
posed conspiracy. 

In 1656, the Dutch drove their rivals from Ceylon, 
where they themselves established large and prosperous 
factories. 

Ceded to England in 1799. 

They at length founded the colony of Batavia, on the 
north-west coast of Java, which is still the capital of 
the Dutch settlements in the East. 

In 1640, they drove the Portuguese from Malacca, 
and now their only rivals in the Eastern seas and 
islands were the English. They very soon lost their 
supremacy. 

Their chief settlements in India were at Negapatam 
(taken from Portugal, 1660), Sadras, Puiicat, and 
Bimlipatam. These have all fallen into the hands of 
the British (1783). (Ch. xii. § 30.) Cochin was taken 
in 1796. 

Note.— P iiKcat is on the coast, twenty-three miles N. from Madras. There 
is a lake near it, forty miles in length and sis in breadth. The Dutch were 
here in 1609. The English sook it. in 1795. 

Sadras is on the coast, forty-one miles S.W. from Madras. It was a 
populous and flourishing Dutch settlement in 1647. 

Bimlipatam is on the sea-coast in the Northern Sixkars, sixteen miles 
N.N.E. from Vizagapatam. 
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Vile Danish Company. The English in India. 

ch. vn. § 5, c. 


PART HI. — The Danish Company. 

§ 5. The Government of Denmark lias only held two 
settlements in India, at Tranquebar (bought from the 13 * 

Raia of Tan j ore, a.d. 1616) ; and at Serampore, on the 
Hugli. 

These were sold to the English in a.d. 1845. Pebraury22. 

Both places have been celebrated for the laborious and learned TranqueMr and 
men who were there engaged in translating the Christian Scrip- 
tnres into the vernacular languages of India, and in other works p ‘ 

connected with the propagation of Christianity in the East. The Missionaries, 
memory of Ziegenbalg^ (1706-1719) and Fabrieiua (1739-1791), 
who lived in Tranquebar ; and of the noble band of the Seram- 
pore missionaries, Carey, Ward, and Marshman, will ever com- (Trorn 1800.) 
mand the respect of all who know how to value self-denying, 
benevolent, and heroic effort. 

Schwartz, another excellent Christian missionary (1750-1798), Schwarts, 
resided for eleven years in Tranquebar, and afterwards in Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore. He was sent as an envoy to Haidar in 1779. 

(Ch. xii. § 25.) 


PART IV. — The English in India, 

§ 6. (&•) The example of the Portuguese and Dutch The first Eng- 
was not lost upon the English. i579. in 

One of the first Englishmen who visited India was a man of the name of 
Thomas Stevens, of New College, Oxford, who went to Goa in 1597 The 
narrative of his travels excited immense interest in England He was 
principal of a college in Salsette in 1008. Then came the travels of Storey, 

Newberry, Leedes, and Pitch. They carried a letter from Queen Elizabeth 
to Akbar. Storey remained in Goa as a monk Leedes took service under 
the Emperor Akbar. 

(5.) Accordingly in a.d. 1600 (at the time when 
England was in the zenith of her glory), the most 
extraordinary chartered body, as to its constitution and woo* 
fortunes, that was ever formed, the British East India [f^ scrdicdin 
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CHAP. TO. §6, 
a.». 1600 - 15 . 


English Hast India Company. 


Company, was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. At 
the time no great enthusiasm was shown. It was 
proved by the promoters of the undertaking that 
spices, indigo, and silk, could be bought for one third 
of the price in Malab&r that the English merchants 
were giving in Aleppo or Alexandria ; but money came 
in slowly. 


There were twenty-four directors and a governor. The first “ chairman 
of the Court of Directors ” was Thomas Smythe. Their first ships sailed 
in 1601 ; but the destination of these was the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 


Second com- ~ (c.) The second company was formed in a.d. 1698, and the two 

pany, 1586. were united by King William III. in 1702. 


Captain 
Hawkins, 1608. 
(Mdtonborn.) 


Hiddleton, 1600. 

1611 . 


1613 . 


(4) Meanwhile an expedition (the first to India) 
under Captain Hawkins arrived in Surat in 1608, with 
letters to Jehangir, from James I., and from the East 
India Company. Hawkins delivered his letters in 
person, was honourably received, and remained at Agra 
for three years. (Comp. pp. 103-108.) 

(c.) Sir H. Middleton arrived at Surat in 1609. Here 
the Company’s first factory was established in 1611 ; 
not without great opposition from the Portuguese. 

(/.) Jehangir, in the year of his marriage with Nur 
Jehan, gave permission to the English to establish four 
factories in his dominions. This firman was signed in 
1618. 


Beat's victory, 
1613. 


This result was partly due to the fact that Captain Best, with 
four ships of war, had encountered and defeated a Portuguese 
fleet off Sftrat, and thus gained for the English a reputation for 
superior prowess. This was in 1612. 


Sir Thomas 
Boe’s embassy, 
1615. 

gehangir, 1605- 


( 1 g .) The embassy of Sir Thomas Roe (in 1616) was 
of even more importance. He was received with great 
kindness, and had ample opportunities of seeing the 
emperor’s court and capital. General permission to 
trade throughout the empire was now given to the 
| English. 


In 1616 we find an English factory at Ajndr. 
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English East India Company, 1 1816-1642. 


(h.) New Delhi was then in course of erection, and the 
magnificent buildings vibich have shed such a glory over 
the memory of Shah J«$fcan, were beheld by the English 
visitors in their foundation and growth. "(Oh. iii. § 8.) 

(i.) In 1616, the Company had factories at Surat, 
Calicut, and Masulipatam. 

They had also a settlement at Bantam in Java, and to this the Indian 
settlements were subordinate. 

O'.) The year 1624 is rendered remarkable by the 
concession to the company of the power to punish their 
servants, even capitally. 

They had thus become rulers S This is looked upon as an sera in their 
history. 

In 1684, permission was given to the English to 
trade wish Bengal, hut they were restricted to the one 
port of Pipli in Mi&napur. 

(&.) During the reign of Shah Jehan (in 1636), Mr. 
Boughton, an English surgeon, was sent according to 
the emperor’s request to attend his sick daughter; and, 
succeeding in curing her, he obtained from tlnr emperor’s 
gratitude extensive privileges for his countrymen. 

(1) In 1639, Fort St. G-eorge, or Madras, was founded 
by "Mr. Francis Day. The Coromandel coast was, in 
fact, found more convenient for the purchase of “ piece 
goods,” muslins from Dacca, and cotton goods from the 
Dakhan. 

The factory had pieviously been placed at Armogam, thirty s»t V K 
of Pulicat (1625). The Hmdft governor offered to build a fort fc h * 
TiW UgiY at his own expense, and to exempt the trade from customs-duUes, 
if the English would settle at Madras. (Ch. iv. § 29.) 

(m.) Madras was fortified at the command of 
Charles I. He blamed the Company for “ neglecting to 
establish fortified factories where the Icing's subjects could 
reside with safety (Ch. iv. § 29.) 

(n.) Curious it is indeed to reflect, that while the contests of 
the reign of Charles I. were going on; while Pym and Hampden 
were contending against arbitrary power ; while Strafford and 
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CHAP, VII. §6, 
a.5.1616. 



The Company 
become rulers 
1624. 




Gabriel Bough 
ton, 1636. 


Madras 
founded, 1639. 


Anuogam. 


Madias forti- 
fied. 


The times of the 
Gre&tBebeUion, 
1642-1660* 
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English East India Company, 1640-1703, 


Laud were dying with a courage worthy of a better cause 
while the battles of the civil war raged 3 and while Charles 
himself was being beheaded to make way for a military 
despotism, these factors were quietly laying the foundations o 
an empire which was to be handed over to the Queen of Englan< 
two centuries later. 

In 1650 we first hear of a factory at Hugh ; and a 
Balasor in 1642. 


1653. 


1657. 

1661. 

The defence of 
Stoat, 1681 


1667. 


Bombay, 1668. 
(It was made 
over to the 
British m 1661.) 


( 0 .) In 1658, Madras was made a separate presi 
dency. Cromwell, very characteristically, wished t< 
abolish the Company's monopoly, but was prevailec 
upon to grant a charter in 1657. 

In 1661 Charles II. issued a new charter. 

(p.) The military reputation of the English wa 
extended through the defence of Surat by Sir G 
Oxenden (Governor of Bombay, 1665-1667), whei 
attacked by Sivaji in 1664. (Ch. v. § 17.) 

All fled but the English, who resisted the invade 
and protected the inhabitants. 

Aurangzib testified his admiration and gratitude b; 
remitting certain duties and charges payable by ther 
to the imperial treasury. [But compare ch. iii. §. 1C 
( 20 ).] 

(<£.) In 1668, Bombay, which had been given as pai 
of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, was hande< 
over to the Company, and became the chief presidenc; 
in India. It was made the chief seat of the British 
Government in 1688. As early as 1664 they trade 
with Malabar, and in 1708 obtained a grant of Tell: 
cherry. 


It was m 1688 that the “ tea-trade ” was first beard of. 


(r.) In 1696, the villages of Chuttanatti, Calcutta 
and Govindpur were purchased from Azim-u-Skai 
grandson of Aurangzib. 

(Comp, table, In 1702 the rival company, which had been formed i 

cb. iii § 10 .) 1098, was amalgamated with the old one. 
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English East India Company, 1698-1742. CI a^1098? 

Then was granted what is called Queen Anne's 
charter. 

At this time the Company was authorised to r li* e ! 
troops for the defence of its settlements. 

(s.) A fort was ordered ti be built and called E 01 1 Calcutta, 1006. 
William, in honour of King William II L j 

The history of Calcutta to 1756 is little dse than a* 
record of the efforts of the British merchants to rtsist j 
the exactions of the Nuwab of MurahedAbfid. (Ch in. j 

§ 15 .) ! 

In 1715 a deputation was sent to the Emperor f 
Farukhshir, to secure a greater degree of pro bud ion 
1 from the native powers. [Comp, eh Hi. § 12 \8).] 

They were successful, and Calcutta w as thereupon 
declared a separate presidency (1715). I 

The use of the term presidency requires explanation The establishment Presidency 
at each principal seat of trade consisted of merchants, senior and junior, 

■who conducted the trade , factor*, wl o ordered goods, inspected them and, ! E^tabhslmicxits 
despatched them , and writers, who were tlie clerks mil bookkeepers A at the Pres>i» 
writer after five jears became a factor , alter three years more 1 a merchant di neies 
From these last the members of council were chosen, and one of them was 
selected as president of the factory Soldiers, sepoys, and peons made up The President, 
the establishment 

The directors doubted the expedient) of accepting the territory granted , 
by Farukhshir , for, say they, “ as oui business 1? tra le, it is not politic Moderate and 
for us to be encumbered with much temtorj ’ Tb b tteia ot th« direc tor* ' humane coup- 
abound in injunctions to their servants to be just, humane, imost* ntat i >u«, sels of the Bl- 
and economic il it' tors 

At the some time the heads of tht i r* sitUm iiunn >ura u <1 j if cm d ** f .„. po 
w ith all the woiks ot a defumm ob ua< tei, ill <»J in < uartari 1 enu? quite I \ / 
foreign to thou* plans 

Their president, m a d 1725 chart™ 1 them \\i h d< ( nip t*s oi ‘caa sr No cxtiava- 
and a pair ot horbos Tins they « as illovnd * U u a «fi» int wtlihavf gam e allowed, 
such superfluities, h t them pa> foi tin ui All < n ins * tiherii* 
counted “ In some shape or ulhu u ‘•hill hi t to im it ’ “It 
leads to penury > 

Yet these puudoiras m due time bieuae j 2 n v M i< h*i * * t>u\t w * ) 
to goiemois Profits were repine e l by reunite Tudo n di Sly was 
exchanged for dominion 

The Nuwab of Bengal, Jaffir XkAit, di**d m VhU, 1725. 
and was succeeded by Ins son Shuja-ud-din-KIiAa 
One of his Gmraks was tht ailventuA r Ali-vardi-hSAu 
(Ch. iii. § 15.) 

In 1742 the Mahnittas Atu keil Bengal, dfm.mdia 1 1712* 
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French East India Company, 1604. 


CJiout (ch. v. § 57). It; was then the Mahratta ditch 
was dug to afford protection against a repetition o£ the 
attack. 

For the further history of the British settlements in 
Bengal, see chap. ix. 


French East 
India Company, 
1604. 

Colbert, 1664. 


Caron, 1668. 


PABT V. — The French in India. 

^ 7. (1.) Various French East India Companies 
were formed, and expeditions made by that nation, 
from a.d. 1604. 

(2.) But the celebrated Colbert has the merit of esta- 
blishing the Company on a firm footing, in 1664, Louis 
XIY. declaring that trade to India was not beneath the 
dignity of a noble. 

This company was dissolved in 1769. 

(3.) Their first settlement in India was at Surat, 
where both the English and the Dutch had flourishing 
factories. 


The leader was Francois Caron. 


1669 . 

1672 . 

1674 . 


April 1674. 


,L 

Francois Mar* 
tin, the founder 
of Pondicherry. 


(4.) In 1669 they obtained a settlement at Masuli- 
patam. 

They took Trincomalee and Meilapur (or St. Thome) 
from the Dutch in 1672 ; but lost them again in 1674, 
the English being neutral. 

(5.) They now bought a piece of land from the 
Bijapur Government, on which they erected the city 
called now Pondicherry (Puthu-cheri = new town). 
[Comp. ch. iii. § 9 (13).] 

| Francois Martin, an honoured name in French his- 
tory, was its founder. He died in 1706. 

(6.) Martin's first danger was from Sivaji, who, 
during Ms expedition to the Carnatic, Ms last sreat 


May 1677. 
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Tli« early Preach in India. 


Pondicherry. M*pJb 


CHAP 


effort, threatened Pondicherry ; hut was conciliated hy 
the judicious measures of the French Governor. (Oh. 
v. § 23-24.) 

(7.) Martin’s next enemies were the Dutch, who in 
1693 attacked and took Pondicherry. 


Martin in Pen- 
diehmy. 


In connection with this, the reply of Earn B&j (ch. v. § 34), to 
the Dutch, who offered to buy Pondicherry from him, deserves 
to be remembered. 

“ The French/’ said he, “ fairly pnrehased it, and paid a valu- 
able consideration for it ; and all the money in the world would 
never tempt me to dislodge them.” 

But poor R&m Raj was soon cooped up in Gingij and the 
Moguls received the Dutch bribe, and aided them in their attack. 


RamBij give* 
an bonefft an- 
swer. 


The Dat<* take 
it, Sept. 8, M». 


(8.) In 1697 the Peace of Kyswiek was signed, j 
Pondicherry was restored; and Martin returned ini ‘ } 

triumph to enlarge and fortify it, and to raise it hy 
skilful policy, good government, and fair dealing, to 
the rank of a great commercial city. He was an able 
man, and a magnanimous and disinterested patriot. . 


Mr. Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, was then Governor 
of Madras (1698-1700). It was at this tune (1700 17<U) that Anr.m^uA 
great general, Dtud Khan Panni, paid a unit to Madras, and deuuaded 
10,000 pagodas as a present. Mr. Pitt feasted him, and ga\ e him ..Imndaueo 
ot the strong waters h® loved; but some part of the present, at least, was 
given. 

(9.) In 1688 the French obtained from Aurangzib a 
settlement at Chanderaagar, when Shayista Khan was 
Yiceroy of Bengal. 

(10.) In 1725 Mahd was added to the French posses- 
sions. Its name was Mahi ; but it was taken chiefly In 
the daring and ingenuity of a young French naval 
officer, Bertrand Francois Make de la Bourdon mi i# ; and 
the slight change in the name was made in honour of 
the captor, who was destined, twenty years afterwards, 
to act a memorable part in the affairs of Houth India. 

(11.) In 1731 Joseph Francois Duplexx was ap- 
pointed director of Chanderaagar, which he raised 
from a well-nigh deserted port to a flourishing empo- 


IMt &nd DA&d 
Khan Pannl 


Chindernagar, 

H** 

(Ch. ix. § S.) 


MaM 1725. 

( - Vtsh ) 

U* la Bourdon- 
l*‘U8. 

Bom 1699. 

Died 175a 


Dttpleix |a 
Chandomagnx. 
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Mauritius and 
Bourbon, 1672. 


n. 

Dumas, 1735- 
174L 


Dumas’ system 
of interference. 


1719-1747. 


rim He also amassed by trade, then permitted to 
the Company’s servants, a vast fortune. There he re- 
mained till 1741. 

(12.) Meanwhile, in the Isles of Prance and Bourbon, 
a great colony had been founded. 

The Isle of Prance, originally Cem^, was called Mauritius by the Dutch 
(in honour of Prince Maurice of Nassau), which name it now bears. 

The French governor of these islands, M. Dumas, in 
1785, became Governor-General of the French posses- 
sions in India, which position he filled till succeeded by 
Dupleix in 1741. 

(13.) Dumas was worthy of his predecessor, Martin. 
In his time began that system of interference with the 
affairs of the Hindu princes, which has led to such 
mighty results. 

In 1710 Sadat-ulla-Khan was appointed Huwab, or 
Deputy-Governor, of the Carnatic by Daud Khan 
Panni (8). He was the first who attempted to make 
the office hereditary. In 1733 he died at his capital, 
Arcot; and his nephew, Dost All, succeeded him, 
without any sanction, however, from Delhi. He relied 
greatly on the French, as the only European nation 
whose position at that time commanded respect. 

Arcot and Vellore (Velar = jaoelin town) were the chief towns of the 
Pai/fn Ghat, or Loner Carnatic. 

By his influence the right of coining was conceded to the 
Fiench by Muhammad Sh&h, the Emperor of Delhi. (Oh. iii. 
§ 15 .) 

(14 ) Meanwhile it must be remembered rhat Niz&m-ul-Mulk 
(ch. iii. § 16) was Viceroy of the Dakhan, and Baji Rao I. the 
gteat Peshw& of the Mahrattas. (Oh. v. § 53.) 

(15.) The most prominent person in the Carnatic, 
however, at that time, was a son-in-law of D6st All 
(and his Diwan), whose name was Chanda Saheb, who 
assumed the position of a free lance, and who was 
enthusiastically devoted to she French, by whom he 
was always supported. (See Table, p. 269.) 
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Chanda Sake Vs 
first appear- 
ance, 1736. 


His perjury. 


Usurpation. 


The early Trench in India. Dumas. Chanda Sahgb. 


(16.) In 1736 Chanda Saheb made himself master of 
Trichinopoly by treachery. The Raja of that place had 
died without heirs ; and, a dispute arising, the widow, 
Minakshi Animal, applied to Dost All, Nuwftb of Arcot, 
for assistance. He sent to Chanda Saheb, who entered 
the city, after taking an oath to defend the Rani ; but 
immediately imprisoned her, and assumed the govern- 
I ment. 


(Ch. viii. § 23.) 


In the very choultry where he swore the false oathj he was 
murdered sixteen years after ! 


Karical gained 
by the Preach. 


Tanjore affairs 
aiul Sahuji. 

(8 miles S. from 
Tranquebar.) 


1739. 


(17.) Another affair in which Chanda Saheb was con- 
cerned led to important results for the French. 

The kingdom of Tanjore was held by Sahuji, a relative 
of the great Sivaji (see Table, ch. v. § 27), who was 
| about this time dispossessed by a pretended cousin. 

This expelled king offered Dumas the town of 
Kdricdi , and some adjoining villages, as the price of 
his restoration. Meanwhile, however, he regained his 
kingdom without French aid. Dumas was disappointed. 

Chanda Saheb, however, stepped in, offered Dumas 
to take the coveted villages from Sahuji, with whom lie 
was at war, and to make them over to the French. This 
he did, and from that date (1739) Karical and the 
neighbouring villages have belonged to France. 


This was Sahuji’ s first experience of European affairs ; it was not his 
last. (Ch. viii. § 15.) 


Mabratta inva- 
sion of the Car- 
natio. 


Death of Dost 
All, 1740. 

The first battle' 
of Ambtir. 



(18.) Meanw^^e, the Mahrattas, jealous of these 
Muhammadan conquests, advanced with a large army 
into the Carnatic, under Raghuji Bhonsle (ch. v. § 55) 
and Morari Rao. 

Dost Ali met them near Ambur, at the Damalcheri 
Pass (about 120 miles N.W. of Madras), but was there 
defeated and slain (1740). 

Note.— A mfcfir is fifty miles west of Arcot, and thirty miles south n* 
D&malchSri. 
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The widow of D6st All, with the wife and son of 
ChandS. Saheb, found a refuge in Pondicherry. 

Safder Alt, the new Nuwab, sent Ms wife and children to Madras, having 
more confidence in the English. He also fortified himself in Vellore. 

The Mahrattas made an engagement with Safder All, 
"by which he was recognised as NuwAl> of Areot, paying; 
a large tribute and assisting the Mahrattas to expel his 
ambitious brother-in-law, Chanda Saheb, from Trichino- 
poly. (Comp. ch. v. § 53, 55.) 

(19.) M. Dumas now showed his firmness and ability. 
Threatened by Raghuji with destruction, if he did not 
consent to surrender the fugitives, he replied that “ all 
the French in India would die first.” Meanwhile he 
put Pondicherry into a state of preparation for a siege, 

(20.) Safder All and Chanda Saheb met in Pondi- 
cherry, from whence the former departed to Arcot, 
where he was soon assassinated (26); and Chanda 
Saheb to Trichinopoly, where his well-merited punish- 
ment was in due time to overtake him. The Mahrattas 
lost no time in investing Trichinopoly, took Chanda 
Saheb prisoner (March, 1741), and conveyed him to 
Satara, where he languished for seven years in prison. 
Morari Rao was left Governor of Trichinopoly. 

There Chanda Salicb formed a romantic friendship 
with Muzaffir Jung (ch. viii. § 16), a grandson of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. 


Safder All, son of 
B6»tAli, Ku*&b 
of Arcot, 1740. 


Raghuji and 
Dumas, 1740. 


Assassination 
of Safder AJi. 


Chanda, Saheb a 
prisoner, 1741. 
(Ch. viii. § 2a.) 


Muzaffir Jung 
and Chanda 
Saheb. 


These were both destined to play an important part in the ! 
stru^-les between the French and the KiiglUU, to have a tempo- 
rary triumph, and to perish. 

(21.) Raghuji still threatened Pondicherry ;1 nit, awed 
by the firm attitude of M. Dumas, and bribed by a pre- 
sent of French liqueurs, eventually left him unmolested. 

This brave resistance to the Mahrattas was M. Dumas’ 
last act; and, amid the praises of all South India, with 
the thanks of the aged Mzam-ul-Mulk, of Balder Alt, 
and of the Emperor himself, who even conferred on 


Raghuji before 
Fundi cherry, 
French tirnmess 
and liqueurs. 


Muhammad 

SMh. 

1741 # 
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m. 

Dupleix in Pon- 
dicherry, 1741- 


The early* French ia India. Dupleix, 


him the title of Nawab, he resigned his office to Iff. 
Dupleix. 

(22.) Dupleix immediately assumed the state of a 
Huwab, proceeded to Chandemagar for installation; 
and used every effort to strengthen his position. 


The War of the 
Austrian Suc- 
cession. 

1740 . 


Shall there he a 
French empire 
ip. India ? 


In the eyes of the natives the French were now supreme, and Pondi- 
cherry impregnable. 

(23.) The war of the Austrian Succession now broke 
out in Europe, lasting from 1740 to the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. This war had been long expected ; 
and Dupleix had prepared to strike the blow which 
should expel the English for ever from India. He had 
I already conceived the idea of founding a French Empire 
in India. 


The great Albuquerque, the splendid Dupleix, and the heroic 
Clive, each in his turn, formed the same design. To Clive alone 
was destined the honour of accomplishing for his country what 
these two before him had dared to plan for theirs. 


IV. 

La Bourdommis 
in Pondicherry, 
174$. 


1746 * 


His efforts. 


(Naga-patta- 
nam = Dragon* 
town, 

20 miles S. of 
Tranqueb&r.) 

Preparation for 
the struggle. 


(24.) Meanwhile a worthy coadjutor of Dupleix, 
who was afterwards to become his rival and enemy, was 
ready to join him at this eventful period. This was 
La Bourdonnais (10). Mr. Morse was then Governor 
of Madras (1744-1749); and a squadron of English 
ships was cruising in the Indian seas, with the design 
of ruining the French trade. 

La Bourdonnais was at that time Governor of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, which, by his skill, 
energy* and indomitable perseverance, he had brought 
into a most satisfactory state. By wonderful efforts he 
contrived to equip and man a squadron of ships ; and, 
in spite of opposition at home and tempests at sea, 
arrived off Negapatam in 1746, and engaged the 
English squadron, which unaccountably avoided a 
general engagement and put into Trincomalee. 

(25.) Madras was thus left exposed (July 1746), 
while a French fleet was triumphant in the Madras seas. 


1 
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Dupleix and La Bourdonnais in Pondicherry, and 
Governor Morse in Madras, were the antagonists. 

The struggle between the two nations (which lasted fifteen 1*40-1701 
years) must be detailed in the nest chapter. 

(26.) It is necessary here, as a preparation for these The Carnatic, 
details, to glance at the history of the Carnatic from 
1741 to 1746. 

(a.) In 1742 Safder All (19) was assassinated by his Aii’» 
brother-in-law, the treacherous and cowardly Murteza (j&rti*,) 

All. His family and treasures were now put under the 
care of the English. 

(b.) Seiad Muhammad Khan, his son, succeeded; 
but, as he was a mere youth, all was anarchy in the 
province. 

(c.) FTizam-ul-Mulk, Viceroy or Subadar of the Nia&m-uVHnBc* 
Dakhan in name, but really independent, now thought 
it time to come and claim arrears of tribute long due. 17 * 3 ' 

The English factory at Madras sent a deputation to wait upon 
him at Trichinopoly; but they were thought too insignificant to 
obtain an audience. 

(d.) After reducing all to order, he left Anwar-ud- seoTWbio, 
din, a veteran officer, to guard the infant Nuwfib (17 13), I 2 
who was, however, assassinated the same year. j 

(e.) Anwar-ud-din (who was always suspected of ^» r - ud * diu * 
complicity in the murder of which he reaped the fruit) 
was now appointed Kuwab ; and the first use lie made 
I of his power was to shield the French from the attacks 
I of the English, on the breaking out of the war. 

' But the time soon came, we shall see, when the English! 
j needed the friendly intervention of the Nnwilb on their own 
behalf. 

t O,) OhandH Sah&b, it will be remind »ereil, was still in hiSjComp i>. 384. 
Ha^ratta prison, chafing at the thought, that the pr iw h** had , 
coveted so eagerly had been grasped -by another, while ho was a * 
powerless captive. His time will come / J 


18 
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Vasco de G&ma lands at 
Calicut. 

Conquest of Goa. 

Death of Albuquerque. 

[ Portugal under Spain. 


British East India Company. 


Stevens in Goa 
(1579). 

Union of Utrecht 
(1579). 

Dutch E. X. Comp. 

estab. (1595.) 
Dutch send ships 
to India. 

Synod of Diamper. 


[First French expe- 
dition. 


Hawkins in SArat. 

Embassy of Sir T. Boe. 

Power of life and death given 
to the E. I. Company. 
Surgeon Boughton. 

Madras founded. 

Port St. George (Madras) 
constitnted a presidency. 
Charles II. gives new charter. 

Oxenden defends SArat. 

Bombay made over to East 
India Company. 


Dutch supreme in 
E. Archipelago. 

Batavia founded. 

Danes buy Tran- 
queb&r (1617). 


French East India 
Company formed. 


Dutch take Gey 
! Ion (1656). 


French in Mauritius, 
&c. 

Pondicherry founded. 
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Eably Histoey of East India Cojtpantes — coat 

1687 

Bombay made the English 
capital. 


[77. B. — In. 1716 a 
company, called 

16S8 

Tea-trade sprung up. 


ihe Ostend East 

1696 

Calcutta, j c., bought. 


India Company, 

1698 

1702 

1715 

The second Company formed ; 
and the foundation of Fort 
William. 

Amalgamation of Companies. 
Surgeon Hamilton. 


was established. 

It lasted forll 
years only.] 

1735 

Dumas in Pondi- 
cherry. 


1739 


French in K&ridU. 

Mahrattas taio 

1741 

— * 

Dupleix in Pondi- 
cherry. 

Baaseinu 

1746 

Madras taken. 

Paradis gains battle 
of St. ThomA. 
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Madras taken by X*a Bourdonnais, 


swear to you a perfect confidence ” Yet the disunion of these 
two at last mined their cause. With it we may contrast the 
generous conduct of Lawienio and Clive. 

§ 3 . Dupleix -was a genius ; a man of lofty, chivalrous 
mind ; a great statesman, full ot the most brilliant 
conceptions ; but no warrior. La Bourdonnais was a 
soldier, ardent and impetuous ; but not possessed uf the 
transcendent abilities of Dupleix. The latter, too, was 
supreme in~india, though at sea the former was inde- 
pendent, 

Dupleix was greatly assisted by his wife, whoBO name was ' 
Jeanne , which she changed mto Jeh&n Begum. She was of 
French extraction, born in Bengal, and was very useful to him 
from her knowledge of native languages and manners. ! 


§ 4 . After some delays, by no moans creditable to La 
Bourdonnais, Dupleix prevailed upon him to advance to 
attack Madras ; where Governor Morse in vain prayed 
Anwar- ud- din, the N uwab of the Carnatic, to interfere 
for the protection of the English as he had formerly 
done in behalf of the French. He had the mortifica- 
tion, too, to hear that the English fleet had actually 
sailed for Bengal. 

La Bourdonnais had with him 4,000 men, of whom 
400 were sepoys, 400 Africans, and the remainder 
Europeans; while the English garrison consisted of 
but 300 or 400 men, and the fortifications were of the 
slightest description. 

On the 21st of September, Governor Morse, there- 
fore, was compelled to capitulate. The whole of the 
English became prisoners of war ; the town and all in 
it, with its dependencies, were made over to the French : 
conditions of ransom were to be settled afterwards. 
“ The French did not lose a man in the siege ,* the English 
only five” Thus Madras was taken, 107 years after its 
foundation. 


CH. VIII. §3,4. 
a.d. 1746 . 


Their 

characters. 


The wife of 
Dupleix. 


1 The first siefro } 
j of Madras, 174C. 

J The second 
r acobite rebel- 
lion Thu 
battles of Fax- 
xibk and Ccl- 
LODAH Moom.) 


Cumulation. 
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Dupleix and Anw&r«u&-din. 


The city ran- 
somed. 

The bribe. 


Unpatriotic 
conduct of La 
Bourdonnaas. 


Conclusion of 
the history of 
Xa Bourdon- 
nais, 1746-1753. 


The late of the captured city had now to be decided 
by the French leaders. La Bourdoimais, influenced by 
a bribe of 100,000 pagodas, agreed to allow the English 
to ransom the city for four lakhs and 40,000 rupees. 

Dupleix refused his consent ; as his wish was to drive 
the English out of India ; and, if the conquest of 
Madras had been followed up, this might have been 
effected. A storm meanwhile shattered the French 
fleet, and La Bourdonnais, hastily signing the treaty, 
set sail on the 29th October, having spent about four ! 
months on the Indian coast. Having thus thrown j 
away the opportunity of completely crushing the 
enemies of his country, and of gaining for himself un- 
dying fame, he returned to France, and was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he remained three years; and 
though acquitted, he died of a broken heart in 1753. 

We may lament his fate ; but it was hardly unde- 
served. 


The Nuw&b of 
Arcot inter- 


Dupleix de- 
ceit es the 
Nuwab. 


1 M 


§ 5. Anwar-ud-din had been no unconcerned spectator 
of the capture of Madras. Jealous of French aggrandise- 
ment, though inclined to favour them, he sent a mes- 
senger to Dupleix commanding the French to desist, 
and threatening to interfere with an armed force. 
Dupleix unhesitatingly replied, that he was only be- 
sieging the town for the Nuwab, to whom he would 
surrender it when taken. But, when five weeks had 
passed, and the French flag still floated over the ramparts 
of Fort Sfc. George, Anwar sent an army to enforce his 
claims. Dupleix determined not to surrender the place 
till he had destroyed the fort ; and accordingly gave 
orders to the French officer in command to hold his 
ground against the Kuwab’s army. 

The result was a defeat to the Huwab’s forces, that 
should have taught him of how little value his army 
was before a handful of Europeans. M. Paradis (by 
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Paradis, the fifth great Frenchman. 


ch vm ee,$. 

AI) 1746. 


no means the least of the remarkable Frenchmen who [ v 
have distinguished themselves in India), with 230 t^rj ric * 
Europeans and 700 nitive sepoys, put to utter route Jourm 
tin* Nuwah’b arm} of ten thousand men, under his son, s*t 1,1^ 01 
Mapliuz Khan. Nm * 

This aetion (which might have been the French bifLix mwur 
Plassey) made Dupleix for a time the Nuwab’s master. °* tht situation. 


§ 6. Dupleix now utterly disavowed the treaty made Duplet 
by La Bourdounais, and appointed Paradis Governor th<> Trcfttj ' 
oi Madras. The English prisoners were sent to Pondi- 
cherry, Some escaped to Fort St. David, a fortified Port st. David. 


town twelve mile-, *outh of Pondicherry, bought by the 
English in lbiil and now become the chief place occu- 
pied by the British on the Coromandel Coast. Among 
these latter wab Ensign Clive, then in hib 21st year. Cine. 


§ 7* The next thing, of course, was for the French to 1 Fort st David 
attack Fort St. David. Tin it tack failed, and was not f a<tlckt ‘ d 
resumed when opportunity presented its< If." Meanwhile 1 
Admiral Griffin, with his fleet, appeared on the coast, I Admirii umfia. 
threatening Pondiehern , and the English were saved, j 

The capture of Madras was of no real use to the 
French. 

§ 8 . Dupleix managed, in the interval, to make peace p<ar Dtvun 
with the Nuwab, whose assistance did not. however, NuwX 4ud Ui ° 
materially benefit him; for, when the From I nre| 
seemed to be despei ate, he did not hesitate to i\u 
their alliance for that of the English. 

§ 9. We cannot give the dot ills ot the defence of Guddal6r, Defence of Cud. 
attacked by Duple tx, in which the skill of Ike veteran Major dalflr, X747, 
Stringer Lawrence, who had uoently arrived (Jan. 174b) to 1748 ‘ 
command the English foices in India, was conspicuous. 
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CH. VIII. § 10, 
13. 

a.p. 1746 . 


i 

The attack of 
Ariaaktipam. 
Lawrence taken 
prisoner. 


The first siege \ 
of Pondicherry, 
1748. 

Boscowen. 
Dupleix makes 
great efforts. 


Death of ! 

Paradis. 

The siege 
raised. 

Clive. 

(He obtained Ms 
Commission in 
1747.) 


Dupleix 

triumphant. 


1748 . 

The Peace of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
Dupleix 
mortified. 


First siege of Pondicherry. 


§10. Two miles from Pondicherry is a small place 
called Ariankupam. This place, fortified by the skill 
of Paradis and defended by Law, was attacked by the 
English, who were at first repulsed, and Lawrence was 
taken prisoner. In the end, the Prench were com- 
pelled to abandon it and retire to Pondicherry, where 
they were now closely besieged. 

§11. Admiral Boscowen, grand-nephew of the great 
Marlborough, was commander-in-chief of the English 
forces, both naval and military; hut the wonderful 
qualities of Dupleix enabled him for five weeks to baffle 
every effort of the English leader, who was inexpe- 
rienced in military operations. Paradis fell early in 
the siege. On Dupleix all depended ; glorious and 
successful was his defence. 

| It was here that “ensign ” Clive first gave indications 
of that wonderful military genius to which British 
India owes so much. 

§ 12 . Dupleix had for the time saved his country’s 
cause, and far and wide did he cause the note of triumph 
to be heard. All India resounded with acclamations, 
and the Prench were everywhere regarded as the 
greatest of European powers. 

§ 13 . The news of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle now 
reached India. Madras was to be restored to its 
English masters ; and all things were to revert to the 
position in which they were before the breaking out of the 
war in 1744. Bitter was the mortification of Dupleix ; 
but his genius will yet devise other methods for carry- 
ing out his cherished plan of expelling the hated 
English, and founding a Prench Empire in India. 

Will they succeed ? 
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India in 1748. 


! CH. VIII. € W. I 
I a,d. 1740. ! 


§ 14. Let us, before we Peek an answer to this question, take ' Picture of India 
a survey of the* state of aft airs in India (in 1718), at the time of in 
the Peace of Ais-la-Chapelle. i 

(1.) The twelfth Mogul emperor, Muhammad &Mh, the last Moguls, 
who possessed even the semblance of power, died in April 17*18. Belhi. 

The puppet emperor who succeeded lnm was the victim of the 
Mahrattas and of his own viceroys. From this time there was 
no real Emperor of Delhi. (Ch. iii. § 18.) 

Nadir Shah was assassinated June 8, 1817. 

(2.) Sfihu, the grandson of Sivajt (Table, p. 172) died also in * Mahzmttaf. 
1748 (ch. v. § 59) ; and under the third PtshwA, BAlAji Rao, now 
really supreme, the Mahratta power wa* attaining its greatest 
extent of dominion. There wore four great leaders, JELolk&r, 

Sindia, Bajhuji, and Damajl GAokw&r. 

(4.) Nizam-ul-wiulk died in June 1748, aged 104 years. The N itiin -nl-Mulk, 
dignity of Viceroy, or Sfib&dAr of the Dakhan, having become 
hereditary in his family, this portion of the empire may now be 
considered to have been finally rent from it. 

The struggle for the succession between his sons led to the The disputed 
most momentous results. (Tablo, ch. iii. § 16.) succession. 

(5.) ChandA Sah&b was liberated the Bamo year, and came cimndA SahAb. 
down to wrest, if ho could, the Nuw&bsbip of Arcot from AnwAr- l Oh. viii. § 7 
ud-dtn. (See Table, p. 269.) ( 14 M 

(6.) La Bourdonnais was in the Bastille. Duphix, baffled and La Bourdon- 
disappointed, but, in the eyes of all the native powers, covered naig. 
with glory, is devising new schemes for the aggrandisement of \ ihqdeu. 
France. | 

(7.) Olive is an ensign. (Born September 29, 1725 j landed in t Clive. 

India 1744.) The English, taught by the example of the French, 
are beginning __to train sepoys. Warren Hasting#, the future Hasting*. 
Governor- General (born 1732), came to Inrlin in 1750. Ilie, 
veteran Major Lawrence (Governor of Madras in 1719) sails for Lawn nee. 
England in 1750 ; to return (in 1752). and with the yocng hero, 

Clive, to do great things. ] 



(8.) In Beng&l, Bah&r, and Orissa, Alt-vardt KhAn has made X740 1756, 
good his position; and is ruling with a degree of talent and j Ali-varcU-KMn. 
justice that reconciles the people to his usurpation. (Ch id. 

§15.) 


(9.) Oudhis in the power of Sadat Khan’s nephew, FluHi r oudh. 

Jung (ch. iii § 18), who is independent; though ho condescend,- 1 Safder Juug. 
to call himself Yazir of the Empire. j 
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ch. m § 15, 
16. 

-i-D. 1748 . 


EohilkhancL 

Hyder, 


Tanjore 
disputes, 1741, 


Dlivi K6ta taken 
hy the English. 
(= the Fort of 
the Goddess . It 
is 37 miles S. 
from Pondi- 
cherry.) 


The disputes in 
the Dakhan. 


The first English, interference in native disputes. 


(10.) In Bohilkhand the Afghans have become virtually inde. 
pendent. 

(11.) In Mysore, Haidar was now a rising chief. His son, 
Tippft, was bom in 1750. (Ch. xii. § 11-13.) 


PAET PL — From the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
to the Defence of Argot. 

§ 15. In 1748 Sahuji, ex-Baja of Tanjore [ch. vii. 
§ 7 (17)], who had been dispossessed by Pratab Sing 
(his illegitimate brother), applied to the English to 
restore him to his rightful possessions. He offered, as 
the price of their assistance, Devi Kota (at the mouth 
of the Colleroon) and the surrounding territory. They 
consented, and dispatched a body of troops to restore 
Sahuji. It was found that the people, who had suffered 
much under his weak rule, were averse to his return ; 
but, after an unsuccessful attempt, the English not- 
withstanding sent Major Lawrence to storm Devi Kota. 
This he effected ; but Pratab Sing now came forward, 
offered to confirm the captors in the possession of the 
fort and territory, and to give a pension to the ex-Baja, 
who retired to Madras. 

It will be seen that the English thus led the way, though 
feebly, ‘and without either dignity or consistency, in the adoption 
cf that policy of interfering in the disputes of native princes , 
which Dupleix, with well-matured plans, afterwards adopted on 
such a gigantic scale. 

§ 16. On the death of Mzam-ul-mulk, his eldest sou 
(see Table, p. 182), preferred to remain at court (ch. iii. 
§ 18) ; and the succession of the Subadarship of the 
Dakhan fell, according to his grandfather’s supposed 
will, to Muzaffir Jung. But Nazir Jung, the second 
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The second battle of Amfrftx. 


son, who Lad already rebelled against Lis father, seized 
the treasures, gained over the army, and proclaimed 
himself viceroy. 

In fact, six uncles of Muzaffir were his rivals. 

The dispossessed Muzaffir repaired to Satara to seek 
Mahratta aid, met there with Chanda Saheb, who was 
impatiently beating his wings against the bars of his 
prison; and the two wrote to Dupieix, under whose 
protection Chanda's wife and family were living in 
Pondicherry. [Ch. vii. § 7 (18).] 

Dupieix promptly negotiated ' 'handa Saheb’s release ; 
paid the ransom, seven lakhs of rupees, and sent an 
army of 400 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys towards 
Ambur, where Anwar-ud-din (now in his 107fh year), 
at the head of 20,000 troops, was posted. There the 
French were joined by the released Chanda (who was 
burning with impatience to gain for himself a kingdom) 
with 6,000 troops, and by Muzaffir Jung with 30,000. 

Their plan was to defeat and dethrone Anwar-ud-din, 
seat Chanda Saheb on the throne of Areot ; and then, 
with the combined forces of the Carnitic and the 
French, to oppose Nazir Jung, and place Muzaffir on 1 
the throne of the Dakhan. 

The plan was successful. The French leader, M. 
D’Auteuil, was murdered ; but his place was taken by 
the French Clive, Bussy ; Anwar-ud-din and his eldest 
son were killed fighting gallantly ; and the whole of his 
camp, artillery, and stores fell into the hands of Chanda 
Saheb, who took possession of Arcot the next day. 

Muzaffir Jung now proclaimed himself Viceroy of the 
Dakhan, and appointed Chanda Saheb Nuwab of the 
Carnatic. 

Both then repaired to Pondicherry to offer their 
thanks to Dupieix, accompanied with the substantial 
gift of eighty -one villages around Pondicherry. Eight 
days were spent in magnificent festivities, in which the | 


vxxx 
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The French 
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Mohammad AH defeated. Bossy, the sixth great Frenchman. ^D^IyslJ 8, 

§ 18 * Dupl ix, nevertheless maintained a firm alt i- The finmiefs of 
tude ; sent envois to Nazir June*, who were instructed Daplcu * 
to demand all that they could in fact have allied if tin y 
had been victors, and to tamper with the fidelity oi the 
chiefs that made up his army. The Nuwftle of Kudo pa, Corruption. 
Kurnul, and Savanur and other leaders were thus 
corrupted. 

Note — 1. Kaoapa (Cuddapa, Prop Kripa = nurnj t often U£lpa). Here Kadapa . 
was a small independent Patau state 

2 Kubnul (Kandanul), on the Tumbhadra It was p-iven v^aJogWrby Kurnfil. 
Aurungzib, m 1651, to the lather of Baud Khan Panm f€h m ^ 10 ) 

3. Sayan ur (Shahnux). The capital of a small Pat an bt ate, forty miles SavanOr. 

S.E. from Dharwar. 

The Trench troops too had come to a better mind, 
and all were burning to wipe off the disgrace of their 
late defeat. 

Moreover Muhammad All, who was timid and irro- Muhammad m 
solute, refused to be guided by his English allies. defeated 
They in consequence left him ; and the result was an The Battle of 
overwhelming defeat on the banks of the Punar, a few 3U750. 
miles from Cuddalor. 

The storming of Gin-ji, to which place the scattered The storming 
remnant of Muhammad All’s forces had retired, raised n w. 

the reputation of the French to its highest point. It from Pondi- 
was always considered to be impregnable, strongly i c eny ^ t 
entrenched between its three hills, each crowned with a Bussy 
citadel. Bussy stormed it in twenty -four hours. Bom ms. 

This was an achievement that might be the precursor 
of the most signal triumphs. 

Nazir Jung, sunk as he was in debauchery, and in- NaUrJaw 
capable of pursuing any consistent plan, was startled arottS 
for the moment into something like vigorous effort. 

His mind was made up to come to terms with Dupleix, 
to make any concession, so that the French king-maker 
would only allow him to remain in a position where he 
could gratify every desire of his sensual soul. 

But, meanwhile, a conspiracy to liberate Muzaffir, 1 Nark Jung 
and to murder Nazir Jung had been formed. The j muKtoe ' 1 ' 


The storming 
of Ginjl, 1750. 
(35 miles N W. 
from Pondi- 
cherry ) 

VI. 

Bussy 
Bom 1718. 


3STazir Juut 
aroused* 
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cH.vm. 
jl». m 


19. 


Muzaffir 

enthroned. 


Table p. 132. 


The triumph of Dupleix. 


conspirators were to desert, display tlie French standard, 
an d to fall upon their master. While Nazir Jung was 
awaiting an answer to his offers of submission from 
Dupleix, the French moved to the attack under M. de 
la Touche ; and Nazir Jung, on an elephant, took up his 
position with the captive Muzaffir on another elephant, 
guarded by an officer, who was ordered to behead his 
prisoner on the first appearance of treason ; but who, 
fortunately for Muzaffir, was himself one of the 
traitors. In the midst of the action the traitors dis- 
played the French standard, and Nazir Jung gave 
instant orders to behead Muzaffir; but was himself 
shot through the heart by the Nuwab of Kadapa, and 
his head laid at the feat of Muzaffir, who had ex- 
pected a similar fate. The prisoner, over whom the 
sword had been hanging, found himself suddenly, not 
only free, but a mighty ruler ; and resolved to march 
at once to Pondicherry to thank and consult the now 
triumphant Dupleix. 

Tour of Muzaffir’ s uncles were at the camp at the time in im- 
prisonment. 

Pondicherrv was intoxicated with joy. This was in 
1750. 

Thus ended the third act of the imperial drama. 


The arrogant 
triumph of 
Dupleix 

(About 16 miles 
N W. of Ginji.) 


His city and 
pillar. 


§ 19 . Dupleix followed up his now assured triumph 
by ordering the building of a town on the battle-field, 
the scene of Nazir Jung’s assassination, to be called 
Bupleix-fattili-abad, the town of tlie victory of Dupleix, 
with a pillar bearing on its four sides laudatory in- 
scriptions in different languages. The town was scarcely 
built, when the pillar was, as we ^hall see, demolished 
by Clive (§ 23). Magnificent presents were given to 
Dupleix and to the French East India Company ; while 
another installation, more imposing than the former, 
took place in Pondicherry. 
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Bossy in the Dakhan. 


Dupleix mow desired peace ; but peace tliere could 
not be while Muhammad All was the rival Nuwab of 
the Carnatic. This difficulty seemed to be removed 
when Muhammad himself proposed to acknowledge 
Chanda Saheb, if his father’s treasures were given 
him, and another government assigned to him in the 
Dakhan. 


bHtlti §207 
21. 

1780 , 1 . 


Muhammed Ah 
himself is 
mil mg to 
resign. 


§ 20. In January 1751, Muzaffir left Pondicherry for 
Aurungabitd, which was to be his capital. Bussy was 
to accompany him, at his own request, with a body of 
French troops, and to reside at his court. This ar- 
rangement, of course, made the French masters of the 
Dakhan. 

On the march, when near Kadapa, the same three 
Nuwabs, who were leaders in the conspiracy against 
Nazir Jung, conspired, for reasons not clearly ascer- 
tainable, to murder Muzaffir, whom they had before 
saved. A conflict ensued, in which Muzaffir was killed 
by the Nuwab of Kurnul. There happened to be in 
the camp, in irons, another son of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
called Salabat Jung (Table, p. 132). Bussy lost no 
time in releasing him and placing him on the throne. 

Such were the rapid changes of those eventful times. 

Bussy succeeded in conducting Salabat in safety to 
Aurangabad ; where, on the 29th of June 1751, he was 
installed as Subadar of the Dakhan. Bussy remained 
with him, the master-spirit of his t court : and thus a 
Frenchman, at this period, really ruled the Dakhan, 


Bussy marches 
to the Dakhan, 


Muzaffir Jung 
murdered, 
balabat 
succeeds. 


made IftbAdSLr. 


The successor 
to Nizim-ui- 
mulk at last on, 
the throne. 


§ 21 . The year 1751 thus far seemed destined to be a 
most glorious year for France, and an equally disgrace- 
ful one to England. The vast territory ruled over by 
tho Nizam was in the power of a French general. The 
Northern Sirkars were really French ; since that nation 
possessed a strong force in Masulipatam. Chanda 


Triumphant 
position of the 
French at the 
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conspirators were to desert, display the French standard, 
and to fall upon their master. While Nazir Jung was 
awaiting an answer to his offers of submission from 
Dupleix, the French moved to the attack under M. de 
la Touche ; and Nazir Jung, on an elephant, took up his 
position with the captive Muzaffir on another elephant, 
guarded by an officer, who was ordered to behead his 
prisoner on the first appearance of treason ; but who, 
fortunately for Muzaffir, was himself one of the 
traitors. In the midst of the action the traitors dis- 
played the French standard, and Nazir Jung gave 
instant orders to behead Muzaffir; but was himself 
shot through the heart by the Nuwab of Kadapa, and 
his head laid at the feat of Muzaffir, who had ex- 
pected a similar fate. The prisoner, over whom the 
sword had been hanging, found himself suddenly, not 
only free, but a mighty ruler ; and resolved to march 
at once to Pondicherry to thank and consult the now 
triumphant Dupleix. 

ITour of Muzaffir’ s uncles were at the camp at the time in. im- 
prisonment. 

( Pondicherry was intoxicated with joy. This was in 
1750. 

Thus ended the third act of the imperial drama. 
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§ 19 * Dupleix followed up his now assured triumph 
by ordering the building of a town on the battle-field, 
the scene of Nazir Jung's assassination, to be called 
Duple ix-f at tih-abud, the town of the victory of Dupleix, 
with a pillar bearing on its four sides laudatory in- 
scriptions in different languages. The town was scarcely 
built, when the pillar was, as we shall see, demolished 
by Clive (§ 28). Magnificent presents were given to 
Dupleix and to the French Fast India Company ; while 
another installation, more imposing than the former, 
took place in Pondicherry. 
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Bossy la the Battuta. 


Dupleix now desired peace ; but peace there could 
not be while Muhammad All was the rival Nuwab of 
the Carnatic. This difficulty seemed to be removed, 
when Muhammad himself proposed to acknowledge 
Chanda Saheb, if his father’s treasures were given 
him, and another government assigned to him in the 
Dakhan. 

§ 20. In January 1751, Muzaffir left Pondicherry for 
Aurangabad, which was to be his capital. Bussy was 
to accompany him, at his own request, with a body of 
French troops, and to reside at his court. This ar- 
rangement, of course, made the French masters of the 
Dakhan. 

On the march, when near Kadapa, the same three 
Nuwabs, who were leaders in the conspiracy against 
Nazir Jung, conspired, for reasons not clearly ascer- 
tainable, to murder Muzaffir, whom they had before 
saved. A conflict ensued, in which Muzaffir was killed 
by the Nuwab of Kurnul. There happened to be in 
the camp, in irons, another son of Niz&m-ul-mulk, 
called Salabat Jung (Table, p. 132). Bussy lost no 
time in releasing him and placing him on the throne. 

Such were the rapid changes of those eventful times, 

Bussy succeeded in conducting Salabat in safety to 
Aurangabad ; where, on the 29th of June 1751, he was mufk^u^toi 
installed as SftbMar of the Dakhan. Bussy remained tke throne, 
with him, the master-spirit of his court : and thus a 
Frenchman, at this period, really ruled the Dakhan. 

§ 21. The year 1751 thus far seemed destined to be a. Triumphant 
most glorious year for France, and an equally disgrace- f^chat tS 
ful one to England. The vast territory ruled over ly j J^mwagof 
the Nizam was in the power of a French general. The 1 
Northern Sirkars were really French; since that nation 
possessed a strong force in Masulipatam. Chandi 
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The Dakb.au in 1751. Robert Olive. 


,heb, whom Dupleix had released and elevated to his 
esent dignity, was Nuwab of the Carnatic ; while 
uhammad All had consented to abdicate. The 
nglish now held nothing in the Carnatic but Madras, 
ort St. David, and Devi Kota, and had lost any repu- 
,tion they had ever acquired among the natives ; they 
id, in truth, hardly one respectable name to oppose to 
lose of Martin , Dumas , La Bourdonnais , Paradis , 
ussy , and Dupleix . Yet, to these the historian of the 
rench in India can add but one other distinguished 
ame, that of the rash and unfortunate Lally, who 
itnessed the final downfall of French power in 
ndia; while Lawrence, Clive, and Hastings, whose 
xreer had then scarcely begun, were the first names in 
long roll of English heroes, statesmen, and admi- 
istrators, of unrivalled fame. 

This year, 1$51, is the critical year in South Indian 
istory. 


5 ART III, — The Defence of Ascot to the De- 
parture of Dufeeix from India. 1751-1754. 

§ 22. Muhammad All, though seemingly intent on 
naking terms with Chanda Saheb and the French, was 
secretly urging the English to aid him ; and, at length, 
>btaining a reluctant promise of renewed help from 
.hem, he determined to defend himself in Trichi nopoly. 
Dupleix, for his part, resolved to assist Chanda Saheb 
with all his available resources. The English, too, 
fairly roused at last, made up iht ir minds to support 
Muhammad Ali to the utmost of their power. Every- 
thing turned on the siege of Trichinopoly ; and wluu 
the siege of that city became a blockade, and the 
English were dispirited, it must have been taken, if 
the genius of Lieutenant Robert Clive had not com- 
pletely changed the aspect of a^airs (1751). 
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m £ jevjg/j[y vm AND ENGLISH 


CSL vm. § 24 . 
x.c. mi 


The French, 
siege of Tnchi- 
nopoly wised. 


Surrender of 
Law. 


Death of 
Chanda Sahrb 
June II, 1752. 


TrlcMnopoly taken. 


hero, and untaught genius ; trusting one another and 
co-operating, without a particle of envy or impatience 
on either side. An instructive sight ! 

should he noted here, that when the Directors voted to Clive, on his 
first return, a sword of the value of £500, he refused to receive it, till a 
similar honour had been conferred on General Lawrence. He also settled 
upon his old commander a pension of £500 a year, when the latter retired. 

Remember, Muhammad All was blockaded in Triohinopoly. 
Chanda Saheb and Law (the vain and incapable) were pressing 
the siege. Lawrence and Clive were hastening to its relief. 
Dnpleix and Saunders were at Pondicherry and Madras, making 
prodigious efforts to aid their respective armies. Bussy, the 
French Clive, who might have changed the aspect of affairs, was, 
alas ! for the French, in Aurang&b&d. 

After many struggles, Law and the whole besieging 
force were invested in Srirangam, a small island, on 
which stands a very famous temple of Vishnu, and 
within a long cannon-shot of the Port of Trichinopoly. 
The result was that, on the 18th June 1752, Law and ms 
force of 785 Prenchmen and 2,000 sepoys surrendered, 
with forty-one pieces of cannon and all military stores, 
to Lawrence, acting for Muhammad All 

Chanda Saheb had given himself up on the 11th to 
the Tanjor commander, Manockji, who stabbed him to 
the heart ; and his head was laid at the feet of his 
triumphant rival. 


y p. ch. rii. 

57. (16.)] 


It was afterwards given to Nandi Mj> the Mys6r commander, 
who sent it to Serin gapatam, where it was exposed over one of 
the gates for three days. Thus ended the career of this able, 
but unscrupulous man. Superior to most about him, free from 
the sordid and sensual vices of many of his contemporaries, we 
might have desired for him a better fate ! 


Thus too finally fell to the ground the plans of Du- 
pleix for the settlement of the Carnatic. He should 
now at least have allowed peace to be made. 


L 


«* § 24. We will here briefly stun up the history of 

lwatousS events in the Carnatic, from this famous 13th June 
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End of Dupleix. 


CH.TOI §24 
1 a,j>. im 


(i'h \n § U } 
Duptaiv 

nttli 

the allies ot the 


1752, to the departure of Dupleix from India, October 
14, 1754 It is simply the history of unwearied but 
abortive efforts on his part to retrieve his cause. 

The Raja of Tan j or, Pratab Sint*; the Raja of 
Mysor’s General, Nandiraj (with whom was Haidar: 

Naik, the future usurper; ; and Morari Rao with iiisl 
Mahrattas, had ktherto aided Muhammad All. These 
Dupleix contrived to detach from the English side. He 
even tampered with Muhammad All himself. Heat 
the same time negotiated for peace with Mr. Saunders, j Eu *®* 
who refused however to concede any one of the disputed 
points. 

About this time he received from SaMbat Jung a 
firman containing his own appointment as N await of * 
the Carnatic and of all south of the Kidbtua Thus 
emboldened, Dupleix nominated Raja Sak'b (s m oij 
Chanda Saheb).his deputy; and finding him 11 H H> 
worthless, appointed Murteza Ali [ch. vii. § 7 (2fi) }f i 
who readily accepted the nomination. | 

Clive, after the heroic capture of the forts of Com long * enw return to 
and Chingleput, accomplished with the most wretched 
troops, in the most astonishing m, inner, left for England 
in 1753; but Lawrenty teebh* in health, yet with s floua * uU, “ * 
undinainished energies as a commander, remained. 

The French wrote Dupleix complimentary letters, and 
made him a Marquis ; but sent him no efficient aid. ^ 

The "Prince,” with remforcemeafcs, eownmacled by I)e in Touche, wm 700 aien harftt 
burnt at sea. * ***» 

Another siege of Trichinopoly was now undertaken, . 

in which the English under Lawrence were the success* 
ful defenders ; and this siege, marked by many most ™ 
gallant conflicts, lasted till the truce preceding the j 
peace of January 1755, i 

Meanwhile Dupleix had lost the confidence of the Dopto 
French Government. It must be remembered, that, j 
while all this fighting was going on in India, England « 


19 * 
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CH* Yin §25. 
A.B. 1786. 


Death of 
Bnplcix, 1764. 


Peace between. England and Prance. 


and Prance were at peace! Saunders, not without 
reason, wrote to the English directors ; who communi- 
cated with the Minister ; who, in turn, urged it upon 
the French Government, that there could not be peace 
in India, or commercial prosperity, while the restless 
and ambitious Dupleix was in Pondicherry. M. Godeheu 
was accordingly sent to replace him. Whatever may 
have been the errors of this great man, he was now 
treated with injustice and contumely, which he bore 
with dignity and firmness. He left India, October 14, 
1754, a ruined man ; for he had spent more than Ms all 
in this desperate struggle. 

He died broken-hearted, in the utmost poverty, at Paris, November 10, 
1764. 


PART TV. — 1754-1761. From the Appointment op 
Godeheu to the Final Euin op the French 
Cause in India. 


Trace between 
French and 
English. 


Treaty. 

Saandop. 


§ 25, A truce was now agreed upon, October 1754, 
and a peace followed. Neither party was to interfere 
further in the concerns of the native princes. The 
possessions of the two countries in India were to be 
equalised. Muhammad All remained Nuwab of the 
Carnatic. The plans of Dupleix were definitely aban- 
doned. Bussy continued in the Dakhan, and the English 
supported their Nuwab ; but avowed hostilities between 
the two nations ceased for the present. 

This treaty was signed January 11, 1755. Godeheu 
— like Cornwallis and Sir G. Barlow in 1805— with 
feverish haste sacrificed all for peace. Saunders, to 
whom England owes a debt of gratitude for his un- 
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Clive 'a return to India. 


aTYTT $#, 

k h . ms. 


wavering firmness in resisting DupHx, and for tbej I 

tact; and skill with which he conducted all the negotia-' | 

tions, had the merit of bringing about this result m ! 

favourable to England. * 

l 

§ 26 . Peace did not continue long between France 
and England, Absolute cessation of military operate ns 
there was in fact none. The last struggle of the n\a! ? 
companies, however, began in January 1757, and ended 'French War 
in January 1761. The great names connected with it n^ l ) 175tt0 
are Clive, Bussy, Count Lally, Colonel Forde, and Hiri 
Eyre Coote. 

The English assisted the Nuwab of the Carnatic, Tr*®ty¥iokt<a* 
Muhammaa All (of cv.urse the French governor no, l/55 * 
longer bore the title), to collect his tribute in the south 
from the refractor* poligars. The French, in like’ 
manner, interfered to assist the Mysdr regent to colled 
his dues. Both, in fact, infringed the conditions of the 
treaty. 


§ 27. Meanwhile, Clive, now a lieutenant-colonel, had n 

arrived in India a second time, as Governor of Fort Ht 1 ‘ 

David. Admiral Watson was sent with a fleet to watch 
over English interests. 

Their first business, however, before proceeding to the Coro, 
mandel Coast, was to reduce the Fort of Cheriah and d* lodjrt* 
the famous pirate, Tulaji Angria, This was gulhntty and cffci 
tively done; and thus commerce was freed from a gre.il danger 1 
on the western coast. (Oh. v. § 65.) 

Clive arrived in Madras in May 1756, and took charge 
of Fort St. David on the 20th of June, the very day of 
the Black Hole massacre. 

It was at this time that a kind’s raiment, tlir 39th Foot, was sent to 
I Mm It was soon followed by the 79th Foot The h rmer was at Plassey, 

H-Yifl still bears on its colours the motto, Promts in India .* first in India. 


X»ally, the seveatli great Frenofcman. 


§ 28. Soon after this, events in Bengal called Clive 
and Watson thither. (Ch. ix. § 6.) Clive never ceased 
to feel an interest in Madras affairs, and constantly 
corresponded with his old friends there. 

A large French force was also sent to Haiderabad to 
assist Bussy. (Ch. iii. § 16.) Neither party could do 
much at this time in the Carnatic. 


The Sewn § 29. In the end of 1756 came the long-expected 
breaks out! tidings of the breaking out of war between France 

1766-1763 and England. It was the seven years’ war, destined to 

strip France of all territory and power in both the East 
Himsirv of WtU and West ; the war in which Wolff won Quebec, and 
ei dir, 1 756- Coote took Pondicherry. 


vn. 

Lally, the de- 
stroyer of 
French influ- 
ence m India. 
Decay of the 
French. " 
(Plass&xi, June 
23 , 1757 .) 


The second 
siege of Madras, 


(Oh. x* § 9.) 


§ 30. Lally was the man destined by the French 
Government to drive the English out of India. 

He was, however, to see the final overthrow of French 
power in India. He landed in Pondicherry in April 
1758. His powers were all but absolute. It was un- 
fortunate for him that he superseded many of the older 
officers, and, among others, Bussy. Lally knew nothing 
of India, and heartily despised all of every race who 
dwelt in it. He found Pondicherry full of corruption. 
There was neither ability nor honesty among those who 
should have seconded Lally’ s efforts. More especially 
the admiral, the Count d* Ache, failed to co-operate with 
him effectually. Yet in a few weeks he took Fort St. 
David. Bussy joined him soon after from the Dakhan, 
but seemed to have no other desire than to take care of 
his immense gains. His recall was a deathblow to the 
French interests in the Dakhan, (See ch. iii. § 16.) 

After an ill-managed expedition to Tan j or, it was 
resolved to attack Madras, which was invested in 
December 1758. 

Mr. (afterwards Lord) Pigot (Governor of Madras, 
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Tiie battle of Wandiwasfc. 

1756-1763), the veteran Lawrence, Major Calliaud, m A 
others, were the defenders of the <*ih 

The besiegers were ill-disciplined and dktflV, t* *1 
and, in spite of Lally’s efforts, no progress « a , mid* i 
until the arrival of Admiral Pocoek in th. r> ».ul-‘. ul 
with the English fleet compelled the French t.. r.nv tin 
siege, and to retreat towards Pondicherry m a miserable 
plight. (February 1759.) 

§ 31 . In 1759 fresh troops arrived from England, 
under Colonel Eyre Cootb, one of the heroes of British 
Indian warfare. Lawrence had sailed for England in 
ill health. 

Lally tried to set up Bussnlat Jung, brother of 
Salabat Jung (see Table, p. 182), as Hu with of the Car- 
natic ; but this prince had ceased to trust or respect the I 
French, and the scheme failed. 

The great campaign began in December 1 759, and the 
struggle at Wandiwash (Vandivasam) was the decisive 
battle, which destroyed for ever the idea of a French 
empire in India. 

Lally and Bussy attacked this town with a force of 
1,350 European infantry and 150 cavalry. The native i 
troops refused to engage. 

Coote hastened to the relief, with 1,900 Europeans, of 
whom 80 were cavalry ; and 3,350 natives. 

The French were defeated (Jan. 22, 1760) and never 
again rallied. Bussy was taken prisoner. 

Of Mm we hear once again. He returned to India m 1783 (<>b xii § 35) to 
fight again against Coote, failed as before, and died m the Carnatic ! 

Coote 1 s course was now one of continuous success. 
Chittapet, Areot^ Titnery, Devi-Kota, Trincomalee, 
Alamparva, Karical, Chillumbrum, and Cuddalor fell j 
successively into his hands; and in January 1?#1, 
Pondicherry surrendered, Lally was sent a prisoner to 1 
Madras ; and thus ended the schemes and labours of ! 


HI VIII 9 
ifm. 




robwwl f>r# 

1 * otn. Hot U # 
i?5», # 


The Battle of 
Wandiwauh 
(73 milt'3 s w 
from Muilm j 

(Frrnch km of 

I 

and all ('matte, 
17m, 17W ) 

\i K '?4'r r * 

(iMAl U&4tn, 
1760) 

&\my a 
prison?*?, 

Fondicheny 

taken 

(jhllUltyHO 

mal<»S W of 
Arc ,1 ) 

(l* %k § 17,) 

, a pri- 
HOuer. 
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(Baidai wmped 
the Kingdom of 
Ifysoi , Juno 
1761) 


Death of Lolly 


Stunmary. 

Schemes of 
Dopleix. 


Madras twice 
besieged 

Pond cherry 
twice besieged. 

Paradis. 


Bu3sy and 
Clive. 


The rivals* 


Summary* of the Chapter. 


Martin, Paradis, La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, Dumas, 
Bussy, and Lally. 

Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1763, at 
the Peace of Paris. Muhammad Ali was acknowledged 
Nuwab of the Carnatic, and Salabat Jung, Subadar of 
the Dakhan at the same time. 

It was again taken, 1778, on the breaking ont of the war on 
account of America, and held till the peace of Versailles, 1783 
Once more seized m 1793, it was held by the English till the 
peace of Amiens m 1802 

Lally was himself beheaded in Pans in. 1766 ; and the French East India 
Company ceased to exist m 1769. 


§ 32. Let us sum up this chapter. 

(1.) The genius of Dupleix conceives a stupendous 
plan ; extending, no doubt, m his mind, to the occupa- 
tion of the throne of the Mogul at Delhi by a French- 
man. The very existence of the English in India is 
incompatible with his vast designs. He prosecutes his 
schemes with unspeakable skill, energy, and persever- 
ance. They fail utterly, and involve him in their ruin. 
His vanity almost equals his genius. 

(2.) Madras is twice besieged, in 1746 (§ 4), and in 
1757-8 (§ 80) ; successfully and unsuccessfully. 

(3.) Pondicherry is twice besieged, unsuccessfully in 
1748 (§ 11) ; and successfully in 1760 and 1761 (§ 31). 

(4.) Paradis shows that native troops cannot stand 
before Europeans (§ 5). This is the French Plassey. 

(5.) Bussy and Clive are heroes of rival fame. The 
one takes Ginji (§ 18). The other takes and defends 
Arcot (§ 22) in 1751. 

(6.) Of the rival candidates set up by the two 
nations, France maintains hers in Haidarabad (§ 24) ; 
and England hers, and a most unworthy ruler he was, 
in Arcot (§ 24). The original claimants, however, 
perish ignominiously in the struggle. All but Muham- 
mad Alt die a violent death . 



rivalries oi mu r urs'i u iw» ixuibu ip ; 

* 

Summary of tfe* Cimpi«r, * * / J/ * 
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the Engmh w 177>2 * * *' ♦ , * 1 * * 1 * * * 4 ‘ 
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The English settlements in BengAL 


CHAPTER IX. 


■EHE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH POWER IN BENGAL, 
1756-1774. 


PART I. — 1740-1756. To the Black-Hole Tbagedt. 


Circumstaneee 
tlxat led to Bri- 
tish supremacy 
in the North- 
East, 1756-1765. 


§ 1. The foundation, or. at least, the great extension, 
of British power in Bengal is connected (1.) with 
Sura j a Daula, the Black Hole, and its attendant cruel- 
ties, a.d. 1756; (2.) Clive, and the great battle of 
Plassey, June 23, 1757, which avenged those cruelties, 
and virtually made England supreme in Hindustan ; 
and (8.) the treaty of Allahabad, by which Shah Alam 
II., in August 1765, made over to the English Company 
the Dlw&ni of the Subahs of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. 

So much as is important to the student of the history 
of the first English settlements in Bengal is given in 
chap. vii. § 6. 


Bengal ab first §2. During the eventful period from 1744 to 1756, 
au unimportant .^ile the struggles in the Carnatic (the history of 
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BRITISH POWElt IN BENGAL, 


m 


Snr&ja Baola’s accession. J ** 


which we have given in chap, viii.) wen* on, the «"*«» flout*. 

English settlements in Bengal were oi les, miportiuiv 
than either those in the Carnatic, or those on the 
western coast. j 

They were soon to become the most important of all. The* 
greatest name here alBo is that of Olive. (Oh. vm. § 22.) 

§ 3* When AU-vardi Kbin (ch. iii. § IS) URtirpedihe a/ ’ nr*! Kfata 
government of Bengal, he protected the English. He Imni 
had to contend repeatedly with the Mahrattas, whom 
he succeeded in repulsing ; hut the fertile plains of the 
north-east were repeatedly laid waste. 

He frequently demanded contribui ions from the 
English, as the price of this protection: but aw bib Ch ^ u '< (i > H * 
exactions were not excessive, and his services in rep* 1 i & 
ling the dreaded Mahrattas were real, they did uoti 
much complain. ( 

He had permitted them (m 17 W) to enclose Calcutta with a moat, called TV Otfcatta 
the Mahratta ditch. (Ch. v. § 57.) <htrh 


§ 4. But in 1758, 1 he year when the memorable seven 
years’ war broke out, A li-vardi died ; and tv as succeeded 
by his grandson, Suritja Daula, a young Caligula, Hw ««•***• 
guilty of the most detestable cruelties, and full of 
implacable hatred to the English. He, on one occasion, Uml r ** T ***** 
demanded from them the surrender of a fugitive, 

• which they declined ; and thus afforded him a pretext I 
for attacking them. I 

The idea of the wealth of the infidel men Imtth tired 
him with an ambition to plunder their factories, one 1 
of which was at Cossim bazaar, n*ar to his capital, t<»r a a**- 
Murshedabad. This he took, and then marched to ha4 ' 1 * 
Calcutta. 


Noras —The Nuwub of Mtohfdabarl was caM tht* b mat Xmm ( ~ mlr 
tart}) to distinguish him from the Nuwab V»ulr of Uuilh He was also 
called S&bdddr. (Comp. § 28, p. 315.) 
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Bos ignorant 
contempt for 
i the English. 
Hastings. 


Comp. § 85 . 


The attack. 


The Nuwab be- 
fore Calcutta. 


The flight by 
night. 


(About 20 miles 
below Calcutta 
oa the left bank 
of the HOgli ) 

Hoi well and the 
Nuwab, 


The Black 
Hole, 1756. 
Tfu first great 
Tragedy, 


Calcutta taken by Sur&ja Daula, 

There were not, he told his courtiers, 10,000 people in all 
Europe. The triumph must be easy and final. 

Among the prisoners he took at Cossimbazaar was a young 
writer, Warren Hastings, who had not been m India six years yet, 
and v, as then twenty-four years of age. His after career was 
destined to be as brilliant in its way as Clive’s. 

§ 5. The Council of Calcutta were unprepared for 
such an attack. Their means of defence were inade- 
quate. Brake, the governor, was not a Bupleix, scarcely 
even a Morse ; and they had among them no Clive. 

To be unprepared seems a characteristic of the English. 

They first tried to conciliate the Huwab. They then 
asked help from the Butch at Chinsura, and from the 
Trench at Chandemagar; but were refused with 
taunts. The Nuwab began to batter their miserable 
defences on the 18th June (memorable in 1815 !) ; and 
soon the unhappy garrison was driven within the walls 
of the fort. 

At nightfall the fatal resolution was taken by the 
governor of escaping down the river. The women and 
children were sent on board one of the ships, and Brake 
put off in the last remaining boat. The soldiers of the 
garrison, and others who were left behind, tried in vain 
to find means of escape. The ships dropped down the 
river to Fulta, where the fugitives took refuge. 

Holwell, who was the chief among the deserted party, 
felt himself compelled to negotiate ; and the army of 
the Nuwab marched in. The Nuwab summoned Mr. 
Holwell before him, and reproached him with defending 
the place against the rightful ruler of Bengal; but 
assured him no harm should be done to the prisoners. 

That evening, however, the whole of them, 146 in 
number, were crammed into a wretched dungeon, (ever 
since called the “ Black Hole/’) eighteen feet square, 
with two small apertures : a place which would have 
been an oppressively confined prison for one person. 


I 
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This night, the horrors of which no pen can describe, * 
or mind adequately conceive, may be considered an sera * 
in Indian history. Scenes of equal atrocity were 
enacted in the Sepoy mutinies a century after. These 
are the things that fix the fate of empires. 

In the morning twenty-three only were found alive 
and they were a fearful spectacle. 

The BFuwab is said to have been free from the guilt 
of ordering this frightful wholesale murder; but he 
evidently did not regret it. His great anxiety was to 
find the treasures which he imagined the English had 
concealed. 


Horrors 


The Hnwib’s 
conduct. 


PABT II. — 1756-7. The Black-Hole Tbagbdt to 
Plasbey. 


§ 6 . These sad tidings soon reached Madras, where 
Olive and Watson, just returned from the destruction 
of G-heriah (ch. v. § 65), where soon ready to sail to 
avenge the cruel injury. 


The avenger*. 


Clive was the Governor of 1 orfc St. Da^ia. (Ch. viii. § 27.) He hud 
learnt to estimate native power rightly. 


900 English infantry and 1,500 sepoys, full of spirit, 
and devotedly attached to their leaders, constituted the 
army, which was destined to effect a mighty revolution 
in India. 

It was the middle of December before the expedition 
reached the Hugli. 

No time was then lost. Budge-Budge was taken, 
Calcutta re-occupied, and the town of High stormed. 
At Budge-Budge, Hastings fought as a volunteer. 

There ho and Olive first met. There was but seven years dif- 
ference in their ages j but Clive had already gained a mighty 


Madias tamp* 
in Bengal. 


(10 miles betow 
Calcutta, on tho 
left bank of tfc® 
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Give and Hast- 
ings. 


Hdgll stormed. 
Coot©. 


73m four names. 


Sur&ja Baula feels alarmed 


name. Hastings felt the assurance within him, that he too could 
immortalise himself. But his fame was not to be gained on the 
field ot battle; and by Clive’s advice he remained a civilian. 
(Comp. § 35, p. 318.) 

The storming of Hhgli was the work of a y$ung 
captain, Eyre Coote. He too has a niche among the 
heroes of British Indian history (p. 295). Here then 
are four historic names associated at this memorable 
crisis; Clive, Watson, Coote, and Hastings. To 
these must be added those of Forde, then a major 
in a king’s regiment, and of Carnac. 


Stiraja 

frightened. 


§ 7 . Suraja Baula at length began to awake from his 
dream of fancied security. He knew something of the 
wars in the Carnatic, of Arcot, and of G-heriah ; and 
now this same Clive was in Calcutta ! 

Clive had already acquired the name, by which he is still 
known, of SAbat Khan, or daring in war. 


Calcutta re- 
taken, Jan. 1757. 


Hollow peace. 


An obstinate engagement took place, and the Nuwab’s 
attacks were repelled at every point. Calcutta was re- 
taken January 2, 175?. Negotiations followed, and a 
hollow peace was made. The English were allowed to 
assume their old position, and vengeance was postponed. 

Watson disapproved. The Nuwab, he said, should 
be u well thrashed.” Clive, who had now become a 
diplomatist, unwillingly consented, from political con- 
siderations, to sign the treaty. (February 9, 1757.) 


War with 
France. 


The French 
settlement 
taken, May 
1757 

(Oh. vu. §7.) 


§ 8, There was now, strange to say, pretended peace 
between the English and the author of the horrors of 
the Black Hole. 

Meanwhile in Europe the seven years’ war had begun 
(ch. viii. § 29) ; and Watson and others wished to attack 
the French settlement of Chandernagar. Clive at first 
wished for neutrality in India. TheNuwab was, how- 
ever, asked for permission to attack the French; but 
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Further troubles with the Haw&b. 

CH. IX 
a.». m*. 

he refused, and even aided them with arms and money. 
In defiance of his threats, the English forces under 
Olive attacked the place, and Watson co-operated with 
the fleet. 

Chandemagar was thus taken in May, 1757. 

On the tomb of Admiral Watson, who died in Calcutta, are 

Watson's tomb I 

these words, in relation to the events related above : — 

| (Aug, 18, 1767.) 


« Gheriah taken, February 13, 1756. 
Calcutta, January 2, 1757. 
Chandemagar taken, March. 23, 1767. 


Exegistl monumentuni sere pereimius.” I 

8 9, The peace between the Nuwab and the English Themflajo? 
was not real, and could not be lasting. The latter g*™***®!** > 

began to feel their power; and the former, full of J 

hatred, fear, and distrust, acted in the most violent and ) 

inconsistent manner. He intrigued with Bussy, who . 

was at Cuttack in the Northern Sirkars (not more than 
two hundred miles from Calcutta), which had just been 
ceded to France. [Ch. viii. § 20, ch. iii. § 16 (5).] 

He at the same time sent conciliatory messages and 1 

even money to the Council at Calcutta: in fact, acted 
like a madman. He had not a friend, even among his 

own subjects. „ 

And now a formidable confederacy -was formed, Ttoftor. 
against him. The plotters were Eaydullub, his trea- «£«■>• 
surer ; Mir Jaffir, the commander of his troops ; Jagat 1 
Seid, the richest banker in India ; with Mr. Watt, the 
English Resident at Murshedabad ; and the Council at 
Calcutta. 

“ He o” we must fall,” said Clive. 

A Bengali named Omichand was the agent employed OmkftuL 
to transact the business between the English and the 
Nuwab. He, of course, was in the plot. 

The plan of the conspirators was this. Sur&jawas Ttojto. 
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The Plot to dethrone Sor&ja, Banla. 


The price. 

Ttift 


The nefarious 
expedient. 


The white and 
red treaties. 


'Forgery. 

The morality of 
the plot against 
Sttrija Daub,, 
1757. 


Deceit* 


to be deposed, the British co-operating with Mir Jafiir. 
The most ample and exclusive privileges were to be 
granted to the English, and the fullest compensation 
for their losses ; while a large sum was to be distributed 
among the members of the English Secret Committee. 

A difficulty here arose. Omichand, at the last mo- 
ment, threatened to disclose the whole, unless a sum of 
3,000,000 rupees was guaranteed to himself. To satisfy 
him it was arranged that a clause should be inserted in 
the agreement, to be signed by Mir Jaffir and the 
members of the English Committee, relating to his 
claims. 

But Clive and his fellow conspirators condescended 
to cheat the wily Hindu. Two treaties were prepared, 
one on white paper, the other on red. In the latter 
Omichand’ s claims were guaranteed ; while in the other 
no mention was made of them. The white was the real 
treaty. The fictitious one was shown to Omichand, and 
he was satisfied. Admiral Watson had refused to be a 
party to this deceit, and his signature was forged. 

This plan to dethrone the vicious monster, on whom 
no one could rely, and whose tyranny his subjects could 
no longer endure, was justifiable. The dissimulation 
connected with its execution was necessary, it was said ; 
and was defended on the false principle, that the “ end 
justifies the means.” 

Bat nothing renders deceit right. Clive and his 
fellow plotters disgraced themselves by fighting bad 
men with their own weapons. 


§ 10 . All was now ready, and Clive wrote a peremp- 
tory letter to the Nuw&b, demanding satisfaction for 
all injuries, and stating that the British army would 
wait upon him for an answer. The Nuwab instantly 
put his army in motion, and the hostile armies met on 
the field of Plassey. The Nuw&b had 50,000 infantry, 
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The battle of Plas&cy. 


18,000 cavalry, and an enormous train of artillery; 
while Clive had 050 European infantry, 150 gunners, 

2,100 sepoys, a few Portuguese, and 10 pieces of artil- 
lery. 

Meanwhile Mir Jaffir was terrified by the approaching 
crisis, and ceased to communicate with Clive. The i 
wisdom of attacking the Nuwab, with such fearful odds 
against them, seemed to Clive’s officers to be doubtful ; 

in a council of war (the only one Clive ever 
assembled), thirteen voted against fighting the enemy, 
and but seven for it. In the minority was Coote. 

Clive dismissed the council, took a solitary walk in a 
grove hard by, and decided in his own mind that the 
attack must be made now or never, and that it should 
be made now. The next morning he crossed the river, 
and fought the battle of Plassey on the 23rd June, 

1757. The victory was immediate and decisive; and 
the loss on the side of the English was only 22 killed 
and 50 wounded. 

Suraia fled. Mir Jaffir, now that victory was assured, 

■joined Clive, who did not condescend to notice his vacil- 
lation ; but saluted him Uuwab of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. Thus Clive did in Bengal what Dupleix had 
done in the Carnatic. (Ch. viii. § 16.) 

The new Nuwab was, however, but a tool in the 
hands of those who had made and could unmake him. 

Omichand was &oon undeceived as to his reward, and 
was stunned by the blow ; but seems to have soon re- 
covered, as we find him afterwards recommended by 
Clive, “ as a person capable of rendering great services, 
and, therefore, not wholly to be discarded.” 

Clive degraded himself by his duplicity in this transaction, Tncta. 
and iniured that reputation for strict integrity which, in regard 
to individuals as well as States, is one of the most essential 
elements of success. It is not too much to say, tot ‘ CUvo’s 
treatment of Omichand was truly a national calamity. 


j 3°5 

chap a [ 
| At 1757. 


Pluses , 17“.; 
( jn mil s 
frurn Murt 
&bad ) 


Mir JafLr i «•* * 
duct. 


The Council of 
War, 

Coote. 

Clire makes up 

bill WlWti , 


Plaasry* Jaw 
23, 1757. 

(Comp (h vi J 
$ 5, and ch vi, 

IH) 

Mir Jaffir w 
made Nawab 

The It? s* 
o&l Hat on 
Tios, 175/. 

A tool. 


| Outirhand un- 
deceived. 


20 
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CH. IX §11, 12. 
A.D. 1757 . 


gur&ja Baula dethroned and killed. 


Death of Suraja 
Daula, 17 57. 


“Clive's Fond.” 


§ 11, Sura j a was soon seized, haying been betrayed 
by a man whom he had wronged, and brought before 
Jaffir, whose son, Miran, caused him to be put to death. 
The poor victim had not completed his twentieth year ; 
and had not been on the throne fifteen months. 

And now came the division of the spoil. Olive con- 
tented himself with between two and three hundred 
! thousand pounds, besides an estate received at a later 
I date ; of which immense wealth a great part went, by his 
| generous gift, to form what is called “ Lord Clive’s 
I fund,” and the proceeds were applied from the first to 
| the relief of invalids in the service. 


Grains to tie 
Company, and 
to xndividmls. 


Introd. §8, 23. 


Clive, 1757- 
1760. 


Summary of 
attain* m 1757. 


(Oh xii §10, 
p 137 ) 
Afghans, 


Clive was not, on the whole, mercenary ; yet these immense stuns, received 
in this irregular way, demoralised those who received them, and lowered 
Englishmen in the eyes of all men. 

Tast treasures, as indemnity for losses sustained, 
were poured into the Company’s coffers ; and all shared 
in the golden harvest. 

What are called the twenty-four Pergunnahs (= sub-districts) 
were then given to the Company as a Zamind&ry. The grant is 
dated December 20, 1757. They comprised an area of about 
1,200 square miles. 

l 


PAST m.— 1757 - 1760 . Clive’s First Admi- 
nistration. 

§12. Clive was now virtually ruler of these rich 
provinces. He was made Governor of the Company’s 
settlements in Bengal ; and remained at the head cf 
affairs till 1760. The transactions of this interval we 
have now to record. 

i 

We must pause, however, to consider the state of affairs ! 
throughout India at this moment, June 1757. j 

(1.) Ahmad Sh&h Abdall made his fourth invasion of Hindtt- \ 
st&n this year, and Delhi was sacked by him in September 1757. j 
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Zndl» la 17B7. C 

SAP. IX §13. 

A.D. 1787. 

~~t9\ Alamtrlr II. was the nominal Emperor, and Gh^i-nd- ] 

/o \ The Mahrattas were intrigmng with Salabat Jtmg andhis 
W A ^. a_. in ihe Dakhan. Bussy was in the Northern 

JgffSt. wince ht was perempt Jy recalled by Lally in 

17 BM tit was Pesh ™' ( Ck T - § 5 & -f 6 R ) 

a Seringapatam was attacked by the Mahrattas m 1757 ; 
and Nandirij, tbe regent consented to pay them tnbute. Haidar 

'J* « **— *• 

Wrenched EngSh in tbe Carnatic. Lally sailed from France, 
tw v 1757 and arrived at Pondioberry, April 1758. (C . 
y&) l 7 |Lto! was taken in 1757 by Colonel Oalhaud. 

8 13 A great danger threatened the new ■ Nuwftb ml 
1759 . Olive too was placed in a dilemma. ^ It was thus. 
Poor llamgir H. was in the hands of Ghazi-nd-dm I ., 
Foot , s ml , r( n ftr ed him. His son, Ah Gohar (com- 

ply styled the Shahzada, or Prince), afterwards the 
3 i Shah Ham II. (by which name we shall 
S escaped from Delhi, crossed the Kanmnaea 
SrdS P Oudh from Bahar), at the very time 
ScSnher 1759) of his father’s murder, the news of 
which he did not receive for a month. 

He then assumed the title of emperor; apmnnt J 
Shuia-ud-dauia, Viceroy of Oudh, his Vazir; and, with 
•\r TTVi'in as Hs cominander-in- chief, proceeded tc 

S b J^S.7ofae»**adi.tri rt8 . TkeGowm. 
S pE was a Hindu, Mm NArlyan; who, being de 
feated hy the imperial army, threw himself into Patna 
Clive (thus involved in a necessary rebellion agams 
tbe Seat Mogul!) wrote to the trembling Mir Jafi 
and to Earn hfaravan to re-assure them ; and Colone 

defeated the imperial and Oudh torces m rew 
anil A-nril 1760; and thus saved the Nuwab for tl 
£e. P CapS Eriox, another distinguished office 

hnperor. 

Shzam. 

Mahrattas. 

Mysor. 

Carnatic. 

Shah Alam In. 
invades the 

Ntrwab’s domi- 
nions, 1750. 

Affairs in Delhi. 

(Its waters are 
considered so 
impure, that he 
: who touches it 
loses alUns 
merit ) 

(Comp. ch. iii. § j 

L 

> 

f 

, (On the S bank 
of the Ganges.) 

t Clive defends 
the Nuwab, and 
” 1 negotiates with 
;1 Shah Alain H. 
y The first Battle 
of mna, 17(50. 

J 

ie 

r, 


90 * 
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TffE FOUNDATION OF 


CHAP. IS. «U. 

A. 3D. 1790 . 


(Introd. § 8.) 


Clive’s Jigbir. 


Intrigues of Mir tfafflr. 


sained a splendid victory^ over the Baja of Purnia, who 
was in rebellion. Shah JLiam now wrote to Clive, who ' 
sent him a sum of money, on condition that he should 
evacuate the province of Bahar, which he did. Thus 
relieved, Mir Jaffir testified his gratitude by bestowing 
on Clive, as a Jaghir, the rent due by the Company 
for the villages round Calcutta. 


Death, of MSr- 
wan, 1760. 
§ 11 . 


Mirwan, the son of Mir Jaffir, a man of energy, but a monster 
of cruelty, was struck dead by lightning (in July 1760) while 
inarching with Colonel Calliaud. 


The Northern 
Sirkars. 


(Ch. iii. § 16.) 


April 7 , 1759. 


§ 14 . Two other important achievements conclude 
this portion of Clive’s history. 

(1.) The Northern Sirkars were at this period in the 
hands of the French ; but Bussy had been recalled by 
Bally. (Ch. viii. § 30.) Clive sent an expedition under 
Colonel Forde in 1759, which drove the French out. He 
retained for the English only Masulipatam. The battle 
of Peddapur, near fidjamandri, and the dashing capture 
of Masulipatam, with the French leader in it, are 
among the most glorious exploits of Anglo-Indian 
warfare. 


The Ntnv&b, 
Clive, and the 
Butch- 


Humiliation of 
the Dutch. 


(2.) The fickle Huwab now began to intrigue with 
the Dutch ; for his English friends were so powerful 
that he dreaded their turning against him. The Dutch 
in Chinsura wrote to their chief at Batavia, and it was 
arranged that a Dutch’ armament should attack Cal- 
cutta. Cliye got intelligence of the intrigue ; and, 
though England was at peace with Holland, attacked 
the Dutch by sea and land, defeated them utterly, and 
laid siege to Chinsura. The Dutch, thoroughly hum- 
bled, agreed to the terms Clive imposed upon them ; 
and Mir Jaffir’ s intrigues in that quarter were at an 


Clive sailed for 
England, Feb. 
25, 1760. 


end. 


Olive now sailed for England the second time, 1760. 


a 
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Tha second Bangui devolution. 


OH IX %\\ 1 
a.c. 1760 i 


There lie was received with great honour by the King, Mr. 
Pitt, and the whole nation. He was raised to an Irish peerage. 


PART IV.- 


- 1761 - 1765 . Administration of Van- 

SITTART AND SPENCER.' 


S 15 This was a most eventful period in Indian ^ecriatecrf 
■U; JLw The French power in India was at this period p r ~nch«>a 
unbroken by Coote (ch. viii § 31) ; and soon after *“■ 

the Mahrattas sustained the crushing defeat from wliieli 
4 -Vi^xr never fully recovered. (Oh. v. § 69, 70.) 

But in those stirring times Mr. Vansittart, anulierh 
incompetent person, though honest, was acting as Olive i 
in Beneal. There were quarrels between him 
Ind his Co^X and, till Clive’s return in 176S, 

“thing cam he more painful than the annals of the 
administration. 

S 16 After the death of his son, Mirwan, the affairs 1 
rvf Mir Jaifir became worse and worse ; and he at length , 
l^Hs soi-in!Sw: Mir Kasim, to Calcutta to arrange 
his pecuniary matters. Mir. Vansittart and his Council, 
fceirJs struck with the ability of Mir Kasim, resolved to 

^iNuwlbwkrhopetesly in arreS's in 

, “r . Palmt-ta- while Mar Kasim was installed , gUim put on 
?27th Sept 1760). ’ The latter ceded to the English the Jj^ntotb. ' 
Aree provinces of Midnaphr, Chittagong, and Burd- , cow^. 
•wsto, as the price of his elevation. J 
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CBLHDC. §17, 19. 
A-3>. 1761. 


The Sxcohd 
BknqIx Revo- 
Ltrxioaf, 1760. 


Mir Kisim's 
energetic con- 
duct- 


(MonghXr,) 


\ 

SMh Alaro U., 
. 1761. 


The second 
battle of Patna. 


Mir K&sim ill- 
treats the Ck - 
vernor of Patna. 


Ml* K&sim and Mr. Vaaxsittart. 


Thus, for the second time in four years, had the 
British effected a revolution in Murshedabad. 

The real object of this transaction was to enrich 
the members of the Bengal Government. Against 
every unjust measure of this period Mr. Vansittart and 
Mr. Hastings, then a young civilian, protested ; but in 
vain. 

§ 17. Mir Kasim began with great energy to carry 
out 'reforms. He reduced expenditure; paid off his 
English friends ; and, disgusted with -his position, re- 
solved to shake off their yoke ; for which purpose he 
removed his capital to Monghyr, and there quietly 
gathered together and disciplined his army. This he 
did with surprising judgment and skill. 

§ 18. At this time Shah Alara II., who dared not re- 
turn to his capital (ch. iii. § 19-22), was hovering about 
Bahar with a lawless host. Colonel Camae attacked 
and dispersed them ; and Law, the Frenchman (who 
had escaped from Chanderna gar, and broken his parole), 
with his band was taken prisoner; but, to the surprise 
of the natives, was treated by the English with distin- 
guished courtesy. The Emperor himself was persuaded 
by Colonel Carnac to join him, and accompany him to 
Patna ; where Mir Kasim was induced to pay him 
homage ; and was, in consequence, formally invested 
by the Emperor with the Subadarship of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa. 

§ 19. Mir Kasim’s conduct at this time was, on the 
whole, vigorous and just ; but he was cruel in his treat- 
ment of Bam Karayan, the Governor of Patna, whom 
he despoiled ; and Mr. Yansitt art’s failure to protect 
this unfortunate governor is one of the worst features 
in his administration. 
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War with. Mir K&sim. 


A quarrel between the Nuw&b and the Calcutta Quarrel be- 
Couucil soon arose. The cause was the immunity from j^&baadth* 
the payment of transit duties claimed by the servants of Calcutta c oua. 
the Company. This freedom had been formerly granted cd * 
by imperial firman to the Company itself. It was now 
grossly abused. All the servants of the Company traded 
largely on their own private account ; and they claimed 
freedom from the payment of all inland duties, not 
only for themselves, but for their servants and de- 
pendants also. Every native, in fact, by hoisting the 
English flag could now evade the payment of all duties. 

The Euwab was thus defrauded of his revenues, his 
servants were insulted, and the trade of the country 
was thrown into confusion. 

After attempts at a compromise, in which Mr. Van- Abolition of an 
sittart was thwarted by the cupidity of the other dati0S * 

members of Council, the ISTuwab in desperation resolved 
to put his subjects and the English upon an equal 
footing, by abolishing all transit dues throughout Ms 
dominions. 

t 20. War ensued. Some English boats were stopped Mr. iniis seised, 
examined by the Huw&b’s officers at Patna. Mr. 

Ellis, the Resident, then rashly began hostilities, and 
seized the city of Patna; but his European soldiers got 
drunk, and tie native commandant recaptured the city. 

Mr. Ellis and the other Englishmen were taken pri- 
soners ; and the Nuwab at once ordered every English- 
man in his dominions to be seized. 


§ 21* The Calcutta Council was now resolved to de- w&rwiih Mr 
throne Mir Kasim, and reinstate Mir JafTir, who was 72 1763 * 

years old, and afflicted with leprosy. This was done 7, i7tu, 
by proclamation. This was the third Bengal Revolu- 
ti'on. A severe struggle ensued, and especially at 
Gheriah a battle was fought, which lasted for four 1768 . 
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(A plain near 
M ursliedabad, ) 


The massacre 
of Patna, 1763 

The second great 
Tragedy. 


Cruelties. 


■Noble conduct 
of tlie prisoners. 


The infamous 
Raymond. 


The Patna Massacre, and its punishment. 

hours. In this the late JSPuwab’s well-trained and 
disciplined troops showed most determined bravery, 
and were with difficulty overcome. This was m August 
1763. Major Adams commanded. The Nuwab’s forces 
amounted to 28,000 men ; the English had onlv 3,000. 
Monghyr was soon taken, and the Nuwab had only 
Patna. 

§ 22. Hitherto our sympathies have been with the 
Nawab, whose conduct was spirited, though his cause 
was hopeless , but the Massacre of Patna , the second 
great tragedy m British Indian history, places him in 
the list of men whose names history preserves only to 
hand down to perpetual infamy. 

He cast Bam 'Narayan into the river with weights 
round his neck. The great bankers, the Sexts, friends 
of the English, were thrown from one of the bastions 
mto the nver. 

The Nuwab threatened that he would murder every 
European the moment the troops advanced on Patna. 
The commanding officer addressed a letter to the pri- 
soners, asking them to suggest some means of releasing 
them. Their reply was . “ There is no hope of escape. 
Never mind us. Do not delay the advance of the army 
one hour.” The army moved on to the attack, and the 
ferocious Nuwab fulfilled his threat. He ordered his 
officers to kill all the Europeans m prison ; but they nobly 
answered, “ Ho 1 turn them out, and we will fight with 
them, but not massacre them.” But an executioner 
was found T Walter Baymond, a German, who had 
been a sergeant in the Preach service, and now held a 
commission in the Nuwab’ s army under the name of 
Sumru (a name since notorious enough, and now 
changed to Sombre) volunteered to do the bloody deed. 
He led a file of soldiers to the house, fired on them un- 
armed through the Venetian windows ; and soon forty- 
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ch ix f ae, 27 

1 765 . 


Corruption in Bengal. 


The Ntm&b of 
Oudk com 
pletely hum* 

(On S W bank 
of the Jamna 40 
miles S W 
from Khanpfir ) 


Death of Mr 
JafKr, 1705 


Succession of 

Najimnd- 

daula. 


** Nuncom&r 13 


Lord Clivt- 
r'om.Qs to India 
a thud tune, 
1766 


State of affairs 
when he re 
f uvopCL the Gro 
verument 


rattas under Mulhar Rao Holkar and the infamous 
GMzi-ud-din (Ch v § 81 , ch m § 18 ) But Sir R 
Fletcher took Allahabad , Carnac, advancing to Kalpi, 
dispersed the Nuwab’s array , and the lattei was obliged 
to throw himself upon the mercy of his conquerors The 
great central plain of Indux was now completely m the 
power of England . 

§ 26. The reinstated Mir Jaffir died m January 1765 
The Calcutta Council, the recoid of whose proceedings 
for five years fills our mind with shame and disgust, 
had made enormous demands of money from him and 
it appears that he died partly of vexation His son, a 
youth of twenty, Hajim-ud-daula, was put on the 
throne, the membeis of the Council received large and 
undeserved piesents , and the conti ol of the countiy 
was virtually m their hands 

A minister called Muhammad Reza Khan was ap- 
pointed, whilst the Nuwab wished to place m thdt 
office a most faithless and profligate man, whose name 
was Hand Kumar Raja Shitab Rai was assistant to 
the minister They weie both tried m 1772, on chaigis 
of corruption, but ^quitted 

§ 27. The Dueotois of the East India Company, 
aware of the profligacy of their seivants, and alarmed 
at the state of iftans, now solicited Clive to leturn to 
India the third time, with full poweis, which he had 
demanded, 3rd Maj 1 765 Mir K&sim had been ex- 
pelled from Bengal The Emperor Shah Alain II was 
la suppliant m the British ( imp at, Allah ib&d The 
'Fuwab of Oudh, strayed ol eteiy thing, waited his 
doom The army and its letd^rs had < ova ed them- 
selves witn gif iy , but the Corn ci , w t 1 Mr Spencer 
\ h<- auc< es ■ 5 o w to V rnsilt ad) at th* 11 he i had plunged 
into the lowest gulf of infamy 
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OH. XX. §30,31. 
Jl-V. 1765, 7. 


Clive’s reforms, Discontent and Mutiny. 


The only other powers of note m India at this time were the 
Mahrattas, Haidar, and the Niz&m of Hyderabad 

MidnJElio and Haidar All were then in the zenith of their 
power. (Oh. v. § 74; ch xn. § 15.) 


Clive’s farther 
Reforms. 


Doable Batta. 


The European 
Mutiny. 


Clive overcomes 
them, 1767. 


§ 30. Olive had now to carry out further reforms. 
The army was accustomed to what was called doublelatta 
when on the field. This was nominally an allowance 
of subsistence-money ; but the amount was unreason- 
ably great : in the case of a captain, it amounted to 
an increase in his pay of 1,000 rupees a month. Clive 
was instructed to stop this anomalous system ; but he 
was met by a combination of the European officers, 
which, in fact, was a mutiny. Two hundred officers 
agreed to resign in a single day ; and, as the Mahrattas 
were advancing (ch. v. § 81), they thought themselves 
necessary to the State. 

Clive accepted each resignation, and put the ex-officer 
in immediate arrest, while he sent to Madras for every 
available man. Even sepoys were employed in coercing 
their European officers. Clive’s firmness subdued the 
mutiny in a fortnight. This was a victory as important 
as Plassey : he thus saved the dominion which he had 
founded . 


Sir K. Fletcher, commander of the forces, was implicated in 
the mutiny, and was sentenced to be cashiered He was restored 
and appointed commander-m-chicf at Madias, where he was a 
leader in the opposition to Lord Pigot. (Ch. x. § 10.) 


Trading put 
doirn. 


§31. Clive’s next contest was with the whole services, 
the members of which universally were engaged m 
trade, which their position made especially lucrative : 
to the injury of their character, as it prevented them 
from doing their duty as public servants. They were 
now absolutely forbidden to engage in any species of 
trade, and a compensation was granted; but the question 
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Corruption rife in Bengal. 


u mV,w. 


of official salaries was not actually settled till th<» tni»c ) 

of Lord Cornwallis- (Ch. x. § ‘20.) ( 

* 

§32. Clive left India for the last tune m 17n7, a ' 

poorer man than he was when he return, d !<• it in wtiw m. i 

1765 1 

j He was received in England with great In nm»r • hut 
his reforms had raised up for him a host of .nun a s 
Nor had his course, as we have seen, ho. n uniter ml v < 

honest and incorrupt. All whom he had punidied, - r 
whose corrupt schemes he ha.l thwarted, now h a g ml 
against him. The Court of Directors did not Hit ].j it 
him, as it ought to have done, hut when it wap l»r . 
posed to censure him in Parliament, a count, r-r* h .1 .1 i 
I was passed, “ that he had rendered meritorious s- n . < i j 

to his country.” it„a*o. %it 

i He died in 1774, ten years after Dupleix. amt 

J i a Tlli i 


PART VL— 1767-1772. Vkrei.bt asd CAsriru. , 


§ 33 . Prom 1767 to 1 772, Mr. Vereht and Mr < ‘art . . «j 
were successively Governors of Bt ng.il. Tin . t it in, 7 177/ 

this period are chiefly connected with MiihritU 
Mys 6 r history. (Oh. v. § 80 -85 , eh xu 1. )' i 


The curse of Bengal was the doubh hi* hi. h A* >t 

has been called Clive’s “ masked .ulnmusti it. » 
eovernment was nominally conduct, d bv tin N»« ‘ 
servants ; while the European officials *nd *• “ Mli 
in making haste to become rich by <'*•.' l i" " ‘ 1 

corruption. The governor iuvam strov. t . -tM.it . 
torrent. It was a sad period • the Muh u 1 1 . >H i > < . > 
ve mme nt had been destroyed ; and no 'V > <> 1 o j .-h 
rule had been substituted. Alltheivil ‘ 1 

great crisis were felt. 
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Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal. 


The double 
Government de- 
stroyed, 1772. 

The srreat name 
for thirteen 
years. 


Warren Hast- 
ings 

Siunman oi lu« 
Instoij iioiii 
1750 to 1772. 


{Aug. 1758 ) 


The constitution of the Home Government of India 
was equally vicious. The Directors were appointed but 
for one year, and their chief anxiety was to make the 
most of their patronage. It was a period of unblushing 
jobbery and corruption. 

To add to the general affliction, famine, deadly fever, 
and small-pox took off 35 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
Bengal durin g the years from 1 76*9-1 771. It is estimated 
that ten millions of human beings perished in that 
awful visitation, which in addition ruined a great pro- 
portion of the landed aristocracy of Lower Bengal. 


PART YIL — 1772-1774. Hasting 3 Governor or 
Bengal. 

§ 34 . The Directors resolved in 1772 to abolish the 
double government, and to assume the direct manage- 
ment, through their own servants, ot the revenue of 
Bengal. Warren Hastings was appointed Governor 
of Bengal to carry out this sweeping measure. He had 
to arrange the details of the change from a mercantile 
firm to a sovereign do/iiinion. 

§ 35 . Warren Hastings was born in 1732, seven 
years after Clive : lanatdm India in 1750 as a civilian ; 
was taken pnsonor at Oobshnbazdar just before the 
Black Hole tragedy took place (§ 4) ; joined the fugi- 
tive s at Fulia ; iought as a volunteer at Budge-Budge 
(§6); was sent by Clive, who discerned his abilities, 
ts Resident to Mur- lie i toad alter the battle of Plasscy ; 
was appointed member >1 Council at Calcutta in J.700, 
where he supported Mr. Vmsirtarfc against his corrupt 
Council; and returned <0 Borland in 1764. There he 
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The BokUla War, 

was summoned to give evidence before the Hoiu*e of 
Commons ; and bis evidence displaced su* h vigour and 
breadth of view, that bis reputation was made at once ; 
and be was appointed second in Count'd at Madras in 
1768. 

In 1772 be was sent as Governor (or President) to A^tiWh 
Calcutta, wbicb now became the seat of Government j 
instead of Mftrshedab&d. Even' arrangement for the * 

constitution of new courts of civil and * nnuxia! j as* 
tice was made by Hastings, and a code was drawn up] 
by bim within six months. j 

I I 

j § 86 . An account of the affairs oomm* U d with the'Tf* 

* treaty of Benares, made between Hastings n } the 1 ^ * r hi ' 

I Yazir of Oudh, will close this part ot thi bi>t rj of 
British India. | 

The Mahrattas crossed the Gauge* on i In ir return 
home in 1773 (cb. v. § 81 ); and the Va/h *f On lb ; 

asserted that the BobilLis had offered h oi forty hU.ss ti< k iu wu > 
of rupees to defend them from those inv oh rs, and lint j 

now they denied the debt. * 

Hastings believed and v*ted upon <hi- M ituio u 4 . pi* +> | j 

He proceeded to Benares (in August 177 J Mo m< ♦ < t*ie , Vi l \ j 
Yazir; and a compact was made, that tie lathi h« uid 0 h j 

pay to the English Government huh hkhsoi nip * 
and that Hastings should lend an uuxihiry lorn b»; 
the Yazir to expel the BohiHaa. 

This was carried out in April 1771 Hafiz Rahmd, ji u u 
the Kohilla chief, who had 1 * 0,000 men undi r hi« 1 urn* r, * ? 1 * 

was defeated In Colonel Chain nion and sum, wdl. 2 oou Hi* iv* * 
ot his men. The \ arir kept aloof with his troop* till r 
the battle wa^ det ided, and then rushed e i # rU to epal 
the defeated foe. “ We,*’ e^ehnned Champion, * In w 
the honour of the day, and these bandnti the pr do 1 j 

These Afghan strangers, 20,000 in numb* r,now thin* V*rV*m* 
doned their usurped possessions, who h still 1« o th* a! ft m * j 
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' CHAP. IX §37. 

A.D. 1774. 

Tke first Governor-General. 


name of Rohiikhand ; and tlie province, with its mil- 
lion of Hindus, came under the power of the Yazir of 
Oudh. 

This was the famous Rohilla war. Hastings was vio- 
lently attacked for sending British troops as mercenaries 
to aid the Yazir in expelling the intruders. (Comp, 
ch. v. § 53, 81.) The Court of Directors, however, wrote 
in 1775, “We, upon the maturest deliberation, confirm 
the treaty of Benares.” 1 

Th& Regulating 
Acfc,l m 

Warren Hast- 
ings Gorernor- 
GenoaO, 1774. 

§ 37. The Regulating Act (ch. x. § 2) was passed in 
17/3 ; but the judges of the Supreme Court and the 
new members of Council did not arrive in Calcutta till 
October 19, 1774. Then Warren Hastings became the 
first Governor-General of British India. The remainder 
of his history belongs therefore to the next chapter, 
which gives a summary of the careers of the illustrious 
men who have filled mat high office from 1774 to the 
present time. 


Summary. 


It is difficult fco say whether the struggle in the Carnatic, 
from the taking of Madras hy the French in 1746, to the capture 
of Pondicherry by the English in 1761 (ch. viii.), or the series of 
events, from the seizure of Calcutta by Sur&ja Daula in 1756, to 
the final departure of Clive from India in 1767, is most important 
in the history of British India. 

This latter period is marked by two terrible tragedies. (§5 
and § 22.) 

Five great battles were fought in it, at Plassey, in 1757 (§ 10) ; 
at Patna, in 1760, 1761 (§ 13, 18) ; at Buxar, in 1764 (§ 24) ; 
and at Kalpi, in 1764 (§ 25). 

Four Bengal revolutions are recorded. 

By these Sur&ja Daula lost Ms dominions and his life, in 1757 
(§ 10) j Mir Jafrfr was displaced to make way for his son-in-law, 
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■tmungy. 

, | ^ ^ ^ I 

Mir K&sim, in 1760 (§ 16) ; Mir Jafflr, in h . * oil age*, van aptut 
pat in authority, in 1763 (§ 21) : and finally the Bnhhh a^ui«#*d 
the government, in 1763 (§ 28). 

The French and Batch v* ere humbled 1 5 8, \\ ) \ strange »* n* * 
of events brought the young Emperor of liedu, th* A Hh 
Mogul, a suppliant to tho Brinnh camp <$ 21, 27) 

Thirty-six years after Clive’s departu?<\ the same »,j * •* * 
was rescued, as we shall see, from the hands of his Mahiu*ta 
friends by Lord Lake. * 
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The BegrrOatlnar Act. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GOVERNORS-GENEBAL OF BRITISH INDIA, FROM 
A.D. 1774j TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Previous to 
1771 


Prom April, 
1772, 

(Ch ix. § S3 ) 


Disooatenfc oi 
the Eaot India 
Company. 


PART I. — Warben Hastings, 1774?— 1785. 

§ 1 , There was, as we have seen, no Governor- General 
of British India till 1774. Before that date the 
Governments of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were 
independent of one another, and were literally pm- 
dencies. (Ch. vii. § 7.) Some account of their pro- 
ceedings has been given in the previous chapters ; and 
the history has been brought down to the time when, 
under Warren Hastings, as In ad of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, the double system of government was destroyed. 
The Company was now the sovereign. 

§ 2. The Regulating Act (1773). 

What led to this celebrated enactment F 

The proprietors and Directors of the East India 
Comnany were essentially the partners and managers 
of a mercantile establishment ; and nothing could con- 
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Thu Keg-olatiag Act, 


sole them for insufficient d^nkndt T f n glorious m* « 
cesses of Clive, their ret nut a* tjuj*itiou <»f t* rn*oi * 1 
influence, and the humiliation oi thnr Frem h m e, »">.*•» $ #\ 
cOuld not compensate them for ao * n ph tr<aMir\ 

In addition to this, the sm tnfs oi theCunpan* m < "JD** & 
many cases neglected their duties* nude ha>t* to ** 
become rich; and, m doing so, wer* gmitv oi oppres- 
sion. Parliament k fcernum d to mteih rt tl*f 1m } * i ti 
j Government, no less than tilt Dire# tors, de^md a* 
reform. 


3*J 


< HAF t fi 

*< mi 


Lord Korth was then Pt if n M muter* ^rel wjm < ti , 

the verge of the wai vud On North \i t r m * # #Fh h } 

ended in the latter a< hiev eu *'tu u <*i»i < »io# re < ( 177*> I 7sa ? ! 

i I 

There were mutual j< ih s The mimsh and ! 

Parliament feared that tin Company would, in * him- 
qnence of recent < vents, ,uquuv too unuli mibui * I 

The nation in generui, on tin oth*r hand, feared th it, i ! 

with the patronage ot the East Indian (lovermu* nt hi j 

their hands, the mini stern would become ho strung. 1 1 

The result was a compromise; and the chart# rot tlo Jb * it fOow* 
Company was renew* ”1, some important change lemg J/, h 
made in its constitution, with tin* uddni priatuous 
that: — 

(1.) ,£400,000 a year should be paid by the Company 
to the nation ; \ 

(2.) That, while Madras and B< mbav r* Uined t h# ir 
subordinate governors and thane Ah, the (Lot raor ut 
Calcutta, Hastings, should h oi»u tjournor th uv ral, 
on a salary of ,£25,000 a y < ur ; and, assided by a 
Council, should be suprenu ov* e all the British ja s * s- 
sions in India ; and, j 

(3.) That a Supreme Court of Judicature umostuu? 
of a Chief Justice and time other judges, shndd b< * 
established m Calcutta. j 

Many other minor rt fomin were made at the samel 
time. 
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CHAP X § V 
a x> 1774, S. 


The grand mis 
take. 


The new Conn- 
cii. 


Henson, 
daverwg, 
Francis, and 
Barweli. 


Pactions oppo- 
sition to the 
Governor- 
General, 


Sir P, Francis, 


1775. 


The District of 
Beatai Added 


X. Warren Hastings, 1774-1775. 


This was the first Act of Parliament reco^msing iLe BntishEasi IuJia 
Com j any as a ruin.*? body. 

The great mistake in the ^Regulating Act was, that 
the four Mcmbets of the Goiernoi-GennaV i > Comic J vne 
inverted with equal authotity in Council vdh hup 3* If, 
The Governor-General was. m fact, made the mere 
President of a Committee. 

§ 3. Warren Hastings accordingly "became Governor- 
General, with his Council ot four, m October 1774 Ho 
held this high office for eleven years His councillors 
themselves were badly selected. They were Colonel 
Monson. General Clavering, Mr. Francis (afterwards 
Sir Philip Francis, the generally supposed author of 
the “ Letters of Junius ”), and Mr. Barweli. 

The last, who had been long m India, invanably sup- 
ported Mr. Hastings. The other three as pertinaciously 
opposed him ; and as the votes of the majority decided 
every matter, the new Governor- General found himself 
shorn of all his power by his accession of dignity. 
The majority of the Council were, moreover, ignorant 
of India, and full of eager animosity to Hastings, 
while Francis has seldom been surpassed in the faculty 
of energetic hatred. 

Monson died in September 1776, and Clavering in August 1777. 
Sir Eyre Coote succeeded the latter 

Hastings struggled against his opponents with won- 
derful firmness, and with occasional errors in judgment, 
till the end of 1780, when Francis left the country. 

§ 4. The affairs of Oudh first engaged the attention 
i of the new Council ; and the chief aim of the majority 
j was to lower Hastings m the eyes of the people. The 
;Yazir was compelled to make over the Zamindary of 
| Benares to the English ; and Oheyte Singh, its Zamin- 
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I. Warsaa Hastings, 1774 1735, 


dar, was elevated to the Link of I?*]), w i oh n * i •****' 
tlio footing of a feudatory pi ince | un * * r * 

the Compjui) of twenty-ivo ind a r ill t tkii> i * j 

The affairs ot tfce “ 15* gums" «»i (hiht tut* n e " ***** 
bc<ome too notorious i > bo ohiiHh! hi I b *S i « d * *?** n <* 

Vazlr, Shuja-ud-danla, died *n 177:* Hi, h i i a i % ] r%fgirt 
mother, the w Begums’* < luim* d 1 \ \ irtu* » i i p m ii » 
will of the late J^uwah the whole oi (It ft a ur tv. 
millions of nij^es, win li vas in ip 1 up f n i i U 
of the Zenana () 31; The v Liirmiedgn * ul t t 1 o 
preposterous elaim Mr II i tings «»]»]»» a i bo* «n v t n 
The yourg NuwAb thu hit on he u ^ on, * *t 
no money, au army to supj ort, and a in u \ : <U bt t * h 
English Government 

§5, Charges w*re soon jumd i* mjhv* Mr Hi \% iKmir# 
tings by men who regard* d ki*» pent r lud tukf s«« n * i i > 
extinct. The chief of fh* m* users N uni Kumar, 
a man infamous for lus tr* u her} and [n rfidy , *ln m the 
triumvirate took under their prob* inn, and installed 
as the Titus Oates of Oahiifia In tin <hsk of this 
worthy were found, after his death, t*< hum!* h of the 
seals of all the most < mux ut persons m It* ngi* If is 

accusations against Hasting**, though im| In ii Iv m < ej t< d 
by the three councillors, i**re trail spin nth £ ds/ , in! 
supported by palpable forgone a 

While this was going on, f\d< utlo. n is «n»toaw bd 1 \ I 
the intelligence that Nand Kumar had b< t n an * i on 
a charge of forgery, at the suit of «ui num rd i { 
merchant. 

He w»is tried on this charge In them w ^\\\ tin <* urt, a * \ i*7« 
the jury found him guilty, and he wa* ** lib unit b 
hanged. 

This execution of a Brahman er< it*d i p»>fur*l lyorwmrttm* 
sensation, and has been mad** a m i 4 b r f i* hs\U n 
against Hastings. Fortins flier* * *i t He dulov of 5 
reason. Sir Elijah Impy the OhniJuh but Aitu 
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CHAP X § 6, 9 
AD. 1778. 


Hasias&s guilt- 
less* 


Hastings' 
steady conduct. 


The first Mah- 
r&tta War. 


He saves the 
Carnatic. 


2. Waren Hastings, 1774-1785. 


nistered the existing law, winch lias since been altered 
There was undue seventy, but no injustice. 

Mr Francis ana ins two associates had the power, if 
they had willed it so, to susjjend the execution, and to 
refer the matter to England , but the} declined to inter- 
fere. Theie is not, and there never was, the slightest 
evidence to connect Mr. Hastings, in any way, with the 
death of this atrocious miscreant. 

§ 6. The biography of Hastings must be read by the 
student, who will see him often thwarted and mis- 
represented by the selfishness of the Directors of the 
East India Company in England, and always by the 
miserable perverseness of the majority of his colleagues 
in India ; yet holding on his steady course, and twice 
saving the British Indian Empire by his vigorous con- 
duct. 

There are grave errors in his administration; hut 
they are surprisingly few. 

§ 7* The connection of Hastings with Mahratta 
politics must he studied m chap v. § 91-108 (From 
the treaty of Surat in 1775, to the treaty of Balbai m 
1782.) 

§ 8. Hastings* conduct in aiding the Madras Presi- 
dency m its struggles with Haidar, from 1780 to his own 
departure from Lidia, contrasts wonderfully with that 
of the Governors of Madras during the same period 
(Comp. ch. xu jj 26 ) He was the only man of his day 
that saw the important transactions of the time m their 
true proportions. 

§ 9, Midras affaiis at this period require some 
notice. 




fflHiitMths <*i \/:/m 
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(o ) Thein«tfin L rt Mi ut r v - t* «lt< t i\ 
mu » ntrsgttt wviuu i * 17"1 17 m m 
Hihoj }K»hiti«*n fill s! n r in 1 tb tr th f Man * 
lore, iinui his it j i tin u (Pb mi j >o *i } 


§ 10. Mr> now ifiurt t l\ n *\) iff * r Tli j 1 1/ 
of lb bupnnu t'ourt * hi «1 i m i ni’* ifl i n»^*r » if 
to “ prot* < t nativ< h lr tu oj pr *ston in I ^ uv fu i 
ib bent fit* of Kiip* sh hr, * nmutb 4 ujuu gi , 
mistake 

Titty inter f< r< <1 b twu it th* Zuminltrs mil *b 
Hu 4s 'liit ir <itt fin* th *1 tt i <n Ofib f u n i 
bvMv tiling w is to h j#rt u> lit un»br tb jur n *i 
ot 1b ‘ rtiiptmt Pnuri M I in v ij*} *n<l Hivin u i bi 
to IxniMtt tnuit tu in tmtlt mam 4 u/ mi «n1 

li tsti i *\ n>t» tb u 1, u* hr 1 1 lo < i*14 In | r«* 4 t tl 
l unite hi* i** iron* t j s m uiti n minUt*nu mi Pi 
limn i4 wi^ p»h**>u<i i >r t In i « *i la , h 

an iiiwlnl ,* r moh w.*h it ♦ \» n \ 
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1 W*rr#n Waitings, 1774-1785. 

BifiQijftH liar#/ If * * flu ■* : ther wu«> a Court of Appeal in Calcutta, 
i dud th** Sudd* i im AilAlut. In this the Governor- 
1 in u* t >1 h<uNt H aid fn-» ( *»iuu< il had been appointed to 
prt m < T hi- tin \ i mid not do ; and Hasting* offered 
tn ippuntmenf of Chni Judge of this Court to Sir 
J Li | di I»ii| * \ , tli* Cluei Justne oi the Supreme Court, 
luii iMoiiuled all mrttt <*, and enabled Imp\ to 
tuui h u att* ntiou to tin* subjet f of the administration 
jo* jiihLn auordmg to *wh forms as might suit the 
I great i r sitti| In it) oi n if no habits. 
nu!!%iT IU * * This, though in* rttly d**i ried, and at length di«- 
° '|m fallowed by the Court of l)ms hire at the time, was the 
H) iU m r* shared ai the renewal of the charter in 1858, 
b# the Hiitflgamatiori of the Hu preme Courts in eath 
IV< shIukv with the Compan/a old Courts of App. al. 
Tie i Jlnet Ju»t i< e tmw dir* * ts the whole judu i«il s\ *t* in 
u» rath government, as Hastings demred. 

TTii flnwtdni § It Upon Hastings devolved the imp. nous nee* sdty 
4i#4<*mw» j rending the r« n*) to am mi *he uirnms wars 

vrheh m 17^0 w* r* n ,it» ♦ ui ’htdu H Id* m h.n a 
ih'! 4 t««*r buidi n r* 1 * n Hit He old* in of one t« solute 
maw tut h» l«ri it n i!i, i 1 a.tfuut fiuuhmg 
f lh* Mt *tW» auh, th« Pm h tie i)ut« h, and the Mah* 
rittfta »o* in tb* tell ipiiet tie Knghdi at once. 
1 he diffcujltv t i tie » r -.in » ih \» rj gnat. Hastings, 
and hi. v* ** » iu g< n» oil, >a E)r* Coote, were equal to 
am? * m* rg u \ 

f l jfituli \ r t!i tpnas of th* h wars was the 
on t « d th ♦ t Hufm'o He lu* muirred mueh 
«dot*n ! ) »h* Hein- h* to* k to fulfil thin \ it -sing 
| diH 

! n»# «*» (1 H d* n tub i from ( n it* >m«di ($ t), whose 

! -*•»'***« Kim * I in I L ie * »m , r i b ih* English m 
1 7Vh w 4i u a b* hi l j hhi) ii idahiry or dependent 
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7 Wmttm SKftfMftgi, 1774 1785 


CHAP I Jit 
At* 7781. 


isoliK m ill *, (I Hd 4*< i»i nui ii r| < mm ' , in i 1 
of h\< l«* n t 1 i*' u i s i * 

Till* ft i '! ; 4 ft J , # * JJ Hl< dl .! AM SI mo* 

whit 4 U t i ! » ! *• )» ii v 4 n f ** 

1 h Hoi !/iiii'«ih' j» i Mi I mini omphan ** 

w th tm it !i<i«i i ti Hi* | r m # ' )i H» inoi 
. l*rth* |»tii t n t i*i »</ i* ,o w i m M mo* ting 

Hi* vak i 1 * th* Hi)* 5 H«t*l H h V ** y 

Irrit it#* i lu tin n*n iu*h <t tin fU \ t HaeMigi 
| somowhit n*hM | j i m! turn m nr* 4 I to fopuUni 
j rt m* lit i mtMi cmI Hi »jom who larnui out the 
I order, u*d o.n uud I Hi* pUu wher« HaatiTnm m» 

The KAj 4 Ii *il * * in** \ from t h< < it * 

HhMV h * * % n * *t & tun |m ril )* t ho lod no i 

jot of h,M i not rivt * l jKHW *«"?!, !*ti( in g duhd 

flu* tre ttv w th Ho M tin H * 1 1m Hon oh caimly <«m if 

hu ofu iii< hui ii >t t * » ii ji *Kw ri- 

tually Ii* uumI hi Hnuur, ir< *|*h woo nut m fr< m 
ail p* irt* n tin iUj,t\ min ol JOOUO th**u wa# dt 
fmtod and Jhjghur, lux hiding pia* e, waa hikfii 'ihe 
troops howev* r» M*m*d and divide 1 th* treaauiv found 
m the tortieiw, 

Haidutgi wan * ru< Ih d >j pond* »J , f< r hi had failed 
to xuppiv flu a intfi *u f vln w< d Hi min 
Oovt* f i it MSnr *vh u b»* In* d for 

tw m)aum vi in, Hiu m > b v, aim pined on the 
ih run* 

Th* pmMtit It4| i u« 1 u hr* Ad N i? .yau, who m a fimdatory 
prime. Smi intr % * 1 t 

Hi I M r* dnuttiul ih On ir< itirunt of th« lb fun > n* 
of Oudh ( 1 ) Thi 100114 Nuwiih V a/ir of Ondb <h * A 

ropromnhd in » mahihiv io |»a) hoi duns to tin ( ’oiii- 
pany and »%k*d \* iiPHMimitoH* i/* tlu* tr *amir« w whith 
the had ilh appr«>]ir«att d Oharge* 

were, moreover, undo i^.tnd tl.i m ladn h of aixdim^ j 
( ‘hey to Srngn, and supply mg him with m* n and money. 
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St wy?W.‘ *• Warren Kaatlnge, 1774-1788. 

Hastings consented. The Begums were compelled to 
give up seventy-six lakhs of rupees, which were paid 
over to the Company. 

The whole affair was unjustifiable ; and it is a sad 
sight to behold Hastings mixed up in doubtful trans- 
actions with men like the Nuwab Yazir; though his 
own motives undoubtedly were entirely disinterested. 

§ 12. The Court of Directors condemned these mea- 
sures, and Hastings signified his intention of retiring. 
He proceeded in 1784 to Lucknow, when the Jaghirs of 
the Begums were restored ; then addressed letters to 
all the chiefs and princes of India, taking leave of 
them ; and, after putting everything into perfect order, 
resigned with dignity a trust which he had held, under 
different titles, for thirteen years. He left India 
finally in February 1785. 

to § 13. In England, Hastings was received with favour 
by the King, the Mitiishy, and the Directors, But Pitt 
had a prejudice against him ; though he openly extolled 
the Indian Proconsul, and even vindicated him in Par- 
liament. Francis, his rancorous foe, was nowin Parlia- 
ment. The renowned orator Burke, and the Whig 
party in general, combined against him, and it was 
resolved to impeach him. His trial before the Lords 
‘ ‘ began, with extraordinary formalities and pomp, on the 

13th February 1788; and was protracted till the 23rd 
April 1795, when he was completely and honourably 
AflflLvitted, vm. acquitted on every charge. The trial cost him ,£100,000. 

Though thus reduced to comparative poverty, he lived 
Death, ism. peaceably at Daylesford till his death in 1818. Once 
only did he again appear in public; and then he was 
called to give* (in 1813) evidence before the House of 
Commons regarding Indian affairs. On that occasion 
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X. Warren Hastings, 1774-1 785. 


the whole assembly stood up and uncovered to do him 
honour. 

It was wedi said that, “ if there was a bald place on 
his head, it ought to he covered with laurels.” 


CH.X §14,15. 
A». 1780,84. 


§ 14 . Hastings, “ the Chatham of the East/’ will 
always rank among the ablest, most resolute, and most ** mu * 
disinterested administrators the world has ever seen. 

He was pre-eminently a far-seeing politician, labouring 
calmly and unceasingly to lay the foundations of an 
empire; where men around him cared only for then 
own immediate profit, or for thwarting him. 

Hastings was the enlightened patron of Oriental learning. 

The Amtic Society was established m (’alrutta in 17H4 tinder his auapiees. 

Sir W Jones, Carey, Wilkins, Forster, anti Cotebrooke, were the illus- 
trious men who tixst made Sanskrit literature accessible to English scholars 

§ 15 . From 1780 to 1784 the affairs of the East India in the 
India Company occupied a great deal of the attention 
of Parliament. Lord North, whose policy lost England 
her North American Colonies, seemed bent on ruining 
his country in the East, as he had in the West. Mr. 

Bnrke, Mr. Dun das, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt (the 
younger), were the great statesmen whose influence was 
moat feH in Indian affairs. Mr, Burke’s reports on 
various matters affecting British India aroused all 
England to feel an interest in those Eastern possessions. 

Mr. Dundas, with strange ignorance of the merits of 
the case, denounced the first Mahratta war, and the 
English treatment of Haidar and Tippu ; he also called 
for the removal of Hastings from Calcutta, Hornby 
from Bombay, and Bumbold from Madras (§ 9). 

But the student will dwell chiefly upon what are 
called Fox's and Pitt's India Bills. 

Fox’s bill aimed at the transfer of British India to the direct 
government of the Crown. Seven Commissioners appointed by **"* 
Parliament were to manage the government, and nine assistant- 
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Kt'uMta 
BiitV 784* 


TbB Secret 
Committee* 

The Board of 
Control* 


Piece policy, 
^ou-ioterfer- 
enco 


The Governor. 
<^Qerjdmade 
free. 


Change in the 
constitution of 
the Council. 


I. Warren Eastings, 1774-1785. 

,, tv,. who was a sincere but mistaken 

directors tbe tra ??’ , f t ’ 0 be aiding in the emancipation of 
patriot, bel^ve 3 himself to ; De a s ^ ^ fte 

mUhons of rejected by the Lords, through the personal 

Commons! but was oj ^ blU fell tbe Coalition Ministry 

(S. 06 The eSent in England was intense. 

William Pitt, the younger (bom 1759, died 1806), 
Fndand™ greatest statesman, succeeded as Prime 
Minister 8 He immediately introduced his India Bill, 
the main object of which was “to provide a machinery 
which should control the proceedings of the Company. 
Its chief provisions may be thus summed up:— 

1 1st The Court of Directors, still chosen by the pro- 
prietors of India Stock, were to govern as before m 
anSmnce; while three of their number, forming a 
Secret Committee, were to be the real actors. ^ 

2nd In reality the power was transferred to a Board 

ef fVmtrol ” consisting of sis privy councillors, whose 

«rXl. The of this W m. 

forbade tbe Governor-General to enter 
upon any war* except in self-defence; or to make any 
tmitv guaranteeing the dominions of any native prince. 
Tt was not till Lord Cornwallis made it a condition of 
. iLTceptnce of the office, that the Governor-General 
was freed from subjection to his Council, and allowed to 
^fin extreme cases in defiance of the other members 
Tf the Gov^ent. He was thenceforth virtually 

9 ^ttoThe Governor-Generars Council was reduced to 
* three of whom one was to he the commander-m-chief 
of the Company’s forces in India, and pother two 
Bonpll civilians. Similar councils were established at 
Madras and Bombay. 


Hr. Duwtos, 

1784-1800. 
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U. Lord Cornwall!*, 1786-1793. t’o.Ww;,; 

§16. One of thegrcateat pcandals in British history is that The H«nv*fc of 
connected with the Nuw&b of Aroot's debts. His creditor'! wm. debt*, 

men in the Company’s service, of every grade. The claims were * 
swollen by every species of dishonesty It became a gigantic 
system of fraud. To lend money to the Nttw&b wap the shortest 
way to fortune. For sixty years these claims were under in- 
vestigation, and cost the country millions of money. 

§ 17 . Sir John Macpherson, senior member of Council, Sir John Kao- 
acted as Governor- General for twenty months, from fr f T’s 10 s i 
February 1785 to September 1786. ; 

The offer of the appointment was made to Lord 
Macartney, who judiciously demanded additional powers* 
to add weight to an office of ho much responsibility, i 
Mr. Dundas was offended; and Lord Cornwallis, wlm| 
not long before (October 19, 1781 ) had surrend* red f 
himself and a British army to Washington, wan ap- Ffb was 
pointed (February 1786) Governor-General of India. * *£{ n» Cor0 ‘ 


PAET II.— Lord Cornwallis, 1786-1793. 

The Second Governor-General. 

§ 18 . The new Governor- General arrived in Calcutta ! 
in September 1786. 

For the state of affairs among tho Mahrattas and Tippft at 
this period, the student must compare chap. v. § 107, and chap. 
x'l* § 39. 

§ 19 , Lord Cornwallis enjoyed the entire confident e 
of Pitt and Duudas. He came out pledged to avoid all 
occasions of war: his mission was to bo that of a 
peacemaker and reformer. 

His firmness repressed the fad ions, and he bent all tb* 

his energies to the removal of corruption from ail llhu^jn 

- i 
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II. lord Cornwallis, 1788-1793. 


•al&naa giren, 
and private 
trade forbidden. 


branches of the service. Such a reform was nevermore 
needed than it was then. At this time small salaries 
were given to the Company’s servants ; and, as their 
opportunities were great, they easily yielded to the 
temptation of enriching themselves by every species of 
official depredation. 


The coinage at this time was debased, insufficient, and various, 
bold Cornwallis and Mr. Shore steadily worked out a reform in 
the eurreney. This materially aided the effect of the other 
measures of reform then adopted. 


Tradiasr and 

carru^onput 

down. 


§ 20. His first real measure of effectual reform was 
that of assigning to every officer of Government such 
a salary as should leave him no shadow of excuse for 
trading, or attempting to acquire money by corrupt 
practices. This measure, added to an incomparable 
firmness and consistency in resisting all jobbery and 
favouritism, and in punishing all frauds, soon cleansed 
the Augean stable. The purity of the Indian services 
soon became (and has continued to be) as conspicuous, 
as their corruption had been notorious. The example 
of this great man was as effectual as Ms legislation in 
this resect 


Thfl Gkmt&r 
Brkir.i 


July, 1789 


§ 21. The next step was to claim the Guntur Sirkar, 
which had been assigned by the Niz&m to the British 
Government on the death of Basalat Jung. (Ch. iii. 
§ 16.) ^ 

In 1/88, Lord Cornwallis made a peremptory demand 
for its cession. The Fizam complied at once, but 
begged for a British contingent to aid Mm against 
“ Tippu,” who had usurped the Balaghat. (Ch. xii. § 38: 
v. §106.) 

Lord Cornwallis promised this aid ; stipulating, how- 
ever, that the British troops should not be employed 
against any power ih alliance with England. Of thes^ 
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X*. lK>rd Cornwallis, 1786-1793. iVS?* 

powers a list was given, and TippiVs was not there. 

This letter was the occasion, though not the real cause, 
of Tippu’s breach of the treaty of Maugalor. 

§ 22* Lord Cornwallis was in the Madras Presidency 
from 1790 to 1792 (ch. xii. § 41), engaged in the eon- m h 4ppA * 
duct of the Third My dr War, the issue of who h was 
entirely favourable to the English, This was the first 
time that the English armies had been led by a 
Governor-General. 

He was censured in England for the acquisition of 
territory which was the result of this war; but the 
nation in general approved of his conduct, and he was 
made a Marquess. He generously pave up to t he armv *fl* r* 
his share of prize-money, amounting to <£50,000; as 
did General Meadows. 

J 23. Some attention must be paid to Lord Corn- rhe Fmwwawat 
Us’ permanent settlehent. This is the chief SetUem<mt * 
ground of his fame. 

The land had been the principal source of revenue 
under every dynasty. The collectors of this revenue 
under^the Mogul Emperors had, by degrees, converted 
themselves into Zammdara, possessing military autho- 
rity. These persons the British Government did not 
at first recognise; but in 1780, the Directors wrote out 
that all engagements should, as a matter of policy, be 
made with the Zamindars. This was to be done for ten 
years, and the settlement was to be made permanent, if 
found to answer. Lord Cornwallis, by his regulations 
in 1793, conferred upon these persons the absolute 
proprietorship of the soil. They were constituted 
landlords, and the cultivators became their tenants. 

These last were left too much at the mercy of the Za- 
mlnd&r, and this was the weak point in the whole 
settlement. 
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CB. X. §24.36* 
JUS. 1793 , 


TfaeCM§ **d 

CmW 

Court*. 


Unfair exclu- 
sion of natives 
from office. 


War with 
France 

tOli, vm, § 31,) 


Lord Cornwallis 
on* of tl e 
Fmtwh rwof the 
1M UmU lmh*i« 
Euqm. 


n. Lord ComwsUis, 1780 - 1793 . 


Mr. Shore opposed its being made permanent. Lord Corn- 
wallis, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Charles Grant, decided that 
it should. The settlement has occasioned much discussion ; bnt 
on the whole its principle seems to be sound ; though it requires 
modification to adapt it to tho changed circumstances of Bengal. 
The system adopted, in Bombay and Madras is the R&yatw&r 
system. (See General Index, Rhjahvdr.) 

Undei this settlement the North-Eastern provinces have 
greatly flourished. The subject of land-tenures is, however, still 
surrounded with difficulties. 

§ 24. The reform of the civil and criminal courts 
next occupied his attention. Sir Elijah Impey’s rules 
were developed into a volume of regulations by Sir 
George Barlow ; and the system of Civil Courts and 
procedure, which, with some modifications, still exists, 
was established. 

The greatest evil of this system was the power it gave 
to the police of oppressing the people. Natives, more- 
over, were excluded from all share in the administration 
of justice, and from all bid the most subordinate offices 
in the public employ. This was remedied in after 
times (J S)i). ft seems a serious and inexcusable mis- 
take; but, regarding the great work of reform and 
reorganization i adore him. Lord Cornwallis determined 
that every responsible office should then be filled by a 
European. 

§ 25. Tho French Republican Convention declared war against 
England in Feliruaiy 17i»3 ; ami Vomlicherry was at once taken 
by the British tio >ph, it uas held till 1802. 


§ 26* Lord Cornwallis left India in October 1?93. 

He was firm, dignified, vigorous. His administration 
consolidated grtath the Anglo-Indian empire: Clive 
and Hastings wuv its founders; Cornwallis gave it 
system and stability. 
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111, Hr. Shore (Lord Teignmotith), 1783-1798. 


0H. X * 27, 2fl. 
**>.1,793,4. 


Had Hastings possessed the authority which Corn- 
wallis now compelled the Comp iu» to concede to him, 
he would have left his successor little to do m the way 
of reform. 


§ 27 . For the important r tents which mule Jf iluntia. power 
supreme in Delhi from 17ft 1 to IHtM, the renter muU commit 
chap. v. 107, and chap. hi. § 2 1, 


§ 28. To this period belong the Declaratory Ad, and 
the Charter of 171)3. In 1788 Mr. Pitt introduced a 
bill affirming that the bill of 1784 was intended to 
transfer to the Crown all real ]>ower in regard to Indian 
affairs. This was the Declaratory Act . 

The Company’s charter was renewed in 1793 foT 
twenty years, chiefly through the influence of Mr. 
Dundas. 

By it — (1.) the monopoly of the trade to India, and 
all other exclusive privileges, were continued. Free 
trade was supposed to be ruin. 

(2.) Missionaries and teachers were excluded by its 
provisions. Knowledge, and especially* religious know- 
ledge, it was argued, would load to rebellion. 


TtoRwlm 

taxjAtt. 


Tk» Ck»Hrr of 
im> 


Mon od y c<ra- 


ex- 

cluded. 


Ou these mutters light has slowly dawned on the rulers tf British India 
(§ 72, 103, 145). 


PAET HE.— Mb. Shore (Sir John Shore, Lord 
Teionmouth), 1793-1 79H, 


The Third Governor-General. 


§ 29, Mr. Shore was a Chilian, mainly in'drumental 
in ejecting the permanent s Menu nt, though he wished 
that it should be decennial. He had att ratted the 


Him fonnot i 
\w»i v 


OQ 
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me. Mr. Shore CLord Teigxtmoutb), 1703-1798. 

a.d 1794. 

notify of Pitt and Pandas by his able conduct of that 
affair. He first jrrivnt in India in 1769. 

% 30. The affairs of Tippu,of the Puna Government, 
and *4 the Ni/am ww u j n much complicated. The 
<!< \< rn«»rdh mu il tried to mediate, but with little effect. 
(( It. \ ^ II 1 ; \ti ,*> t7.) 

Mr. rdiore\ Mil^equent neutr.ililv and want of energy 
1794. eml)»ld<m‘d the Malirtttas to attack the Nizam, left 

1798. thus io his fate. (Ch. v. }> 114.) The battle of ifurdla 

humbled the Ni/am, and placed Nana Farnavis on the 
puunu le of power. 

Mutiwr of §31. The mutiny of the European officers of the 

roM^ 001 ’ 8 ' l»eii^,tl army, who clamoured for higher pay and every 
S[>f‘( u*s of privilege, was only checked by a weak and 
injudicious yielding to the malcontents of nearly all 
they asked. The Home Government immediately 
supers* de<l Sir John Shore, and Lord Cornwallis agreed 
to resume his office for a time ; hut the evident inclina- 
lion of the Court of Directors weakly to yield to the 
discontented oifi< ers, led to his subsequent refusal at 
that time to return to India. 

Oudh. § 32. In 1797 Asof -itd-da ula, the Nuwab Vazir of 

Va/ir Ail de- Oudk, died. In vain had he been exhorted to pay some 
(cKi?‘§ 17 .) attention to the welfare of his kingdom. He lived and 
died it child in intellect, and a debased sensualist. A 
reputed son of the late Nuwab, Yazir All, succeeded 
Juui ; but his proved illegitimacy and worthless, cha- 
SA«ut Atipiwod racier led Sir John Shore to displace him, and to elevate 
mw tbxom, Ail, brother of the late Nuwab. The history of 

Oudh (eh. iii. § 17) will show how entirely its affairs 
were in the hands of the British Government. The 
tribute was seventy-six lakhs a year, and the subsidiary 
force 10,000 men. 
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IV. Wbsxqa sw Wellesley C&ord Ktomington), 17S&-1805. 

Mr. Cherry was then Resident at Benares, and he Mr. Cherry, 
negotiated the treaty with Sadat All, who then lived at 
Benares, Soon after, the new Nuwiih marched to to. 17W. 
Lucknow, where Sir John Shore was encamped. The 
Governor-General was in extreme peril from the dis- 
placed Vazir Alfs hordes of lawless soldiers; lmt, with 
the utmost calmness and composure, he maintained his 
position, and the new Nuwab was placed on the Musnud, 

Vazir Ali being sent to Ben&res* 

In 1799 Vazir Alt assassinated Mr. Cherry in Benitre**, and Juft* AH of 
raised a temporary rebellion 5 but was defeated and taken pri* 
soner. 

§ 33. Sir John Shore, who was created Lord Teign- 
mouth, sailed for England in March 1798. 


PART IV. — The Marquess Wellesley, 1798-1805. 

The Fourth Governor-General. 
u The Akbar of the Company’s Dynasty.'* 

§ 34. (1.) The Marquess Wellesley (Lord Morning- Homing- 
ton), the fourth Governor-General, arrived in India t0IU 
in May 1798, and quitted it in August 1805 ; a most 
eventful period. 

(2.) The most brilliant of the Governors of British India, he Summary, 
is to be compared with Clive, Hastings, and Holhmisie. Brilliant genii s. 

($.) He departed altogether, necessarily, wisely, and boldly, His policy, 
from the non-interference policy. 

(4.) The fourth My» 6 r war was conducted to a happy inane. Tlppfc, 179®. 
Tippu’s overthrow took place in 1789. Mysdr became again a 
Hsndd kingdom. (Cb. xii.) * 

( 6 .) The affairs of Ondh were regulated in 1801. Oudb, 1901. 
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CH. X. §85, 36. 
a.j> 1790. 


123 ) 

Second M&h- 
ratt* War, 1803. 
(Ch. v. 1 123- 
m> 

Subsidiary 

Alliance**. 

(Oh. v. 5 124, 
125} 

Frorok influ- 
ence. 

jShUi Alam H. 


Third Malsratia 
Wwf. 


Treaty of 
Bassein, 1 

(Ck. ▼* | 


(Ch. y, 1 137.) 


Cnmmcteroftho 
Marquess WeU 
lealey. 


The idea of a 
Balam’o of 
I*o w* r de- 
nt rojed. 


(§ 40 ) 


TV. Marquess Wellesley (£ord Momiugton), 1798 180&. 


(6 ) The Mahratta Confederacy was broken up by the Treaty 
of Ba smeia, 1802. 

(7) The second greai MahrahaWar, which lasted for a few 
months only, was hi ought by Lord Lake and General WEr.LEbE.EY 
| (the Duke of Wellington) to a triumphant conclusion. 

The Rftja of Bcr&r ^Raghuji Blmnslti; and Sindia (Daulat R&o) 
submitted to form «ub.ddiarv alliances with the British Govern- 
ment, the former in November 1803, the latter in February 
1801. 

(h.) The state of Europe, torn by the conflicts of the French 
Revolution ; and also the interference of France in Indian affairs, 
must be considered in studying this period. 

{9 ) Sh&h Alain 1L was released from Mahratta thraldom by 
Lord Lake, September 1803. 

( 10.) The war was renewed with Holk&r, 1805. Lord Lake 
was still in command. 

(U.) BUartpflr was unsuccessfully besieged, 1805; but its 
Mja submitted. 

§ 35* The new Governor- General was a man of genius, 
refined by education; possessed of a most comprehensive 
mind ; the friend of Pitt and Dundas ; and for four 
I years had been a member of the Board of Control. 
|ln his great measures the Directors of the Company- 
opposed him; while Mr. Pitt enthusiastically supported 
him, 

§ 36* It is his merit to have destroyed the foolish 
idea of maintaining a balance of power among the native 
princes : of balancing them one against the other, and 
I of secretly encouraging their enmities, in order to 
j obtain power over all, without seeming to interfere with 
I any. 

! Hin was a bold, wise, and humane policy of interven- 
tion . It has been called the subsidiary system. He was 
not its author ; but he developed it, and strove to intro- 
duce it into every native state. As the subsidiary 
system was the result of the greater resources, intelli- 
gence, and military skill of the English, so it led, of 
necessity, to the rapid extension of the supremacy of 
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XV. Marquess Wellesley (X*rd Koralufffcm), 1708-X8OS. 

c sxar j 

England ; but, it must be conceded, that that sy stem ' 
was rendered necessary by the selfish policy, t he indolent ( 
incapacity, and the internecine wars ot the various i 
Dakhani chiefs. 

Without this system England must, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, have abandoned India, leaving 
it a prey to miserable anarchy ; and relinquishing the 
fruits of all her labours in the East. 

And it will be seen that, when once introduced, the 
subsidiary system could not but become universal. 

' ' " - 1 

"Umi BuMHtfuy 1 ' 
syxfcm*. 

§ 37 . To estimate accurately the work the Marquess 
Wellesley had to do, we must compare chap, xii. § 47- 
51, and ch. v. § 117-123. 

Tippu, the Nizam, and Sindia were alike under 
French influence, relied upon French officers, and were 
disposed to aid the French to overthrow the English 
dominion in the East. French emissaries were at 
Seringapatam, Raymond with 14,000 men at Haidar&bad, 
and Be Boigne with 40,000 men in Sindia’ s camp. It* 
the English had shrunk from their work, the French 
would have been the gainers. 

Affair. 1*0* 
D*khm. 

§ 38, Zem&n Sh4h, the grandson of Ahmad Hhlh AfodAtt, the 
victor of P&nipat, also threatened to invade India. Then was 
thus apparent danger on every hand. This man, in his old ag<\ 
quite blind, accompanied Pollock’s army when it evacuated 
KAbul, and ended bis life in the Punjab. 

Zemin Shii, 

i m. 
aim 

§ 39. Oudh was at this period mismanaged and op- 
pressed by its ruler and his Yazir. The troops were 
ill-disciplined and irregularly paid. Sadat Ali, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty which placed him on the 
throne, was bound to maintain an efficient army, on 
which condition only the British Government had 
engaged to defend his throne and kingdom. This 
Lord Wellesley now compelled him to do, Mr. H, 

Oudb Man in 
180k 

am 
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OH. X §40,42. 

A.D. 1799. 


(Intro, § 9, 23.) 


Ceded districts 
of Oudis., 


1798. 


TheNiz&m’s 
affairs regu- 
lated. 


Mari. 

Kadapa, 


1798. 


1799. 

Additions to tbs 
British terri- 
tories. 


XV. Marquess Wellesley (Lord Momiugfton), 1798-1805, 


Wellesley was sent to negotiate. Districts were ceded 
for the support of the army, and Oudh was thus placed 
for the time in security. These important districts 
comprised Allahabad, Futtehpur, Khanpur, Azimghar, 
(xorruekpur, Bareilly, Moradabad, Bijnur, Bndaon, a* d 
Shahjehanpiir ; forming the chief part of what are 
now called the North-western Provinces. 

§40. The first subsidiary alliance , formed at this 
time, was with the Niz&rn, whom KurdlA, (eh. v, § 114) 
had well-nigh ruined. 

The French force was disbanded, and a corps of Bri- 
tish troops, paid by the Nizam, and officered by Euro- 
peans, was substituted for it. The British hencetorth 
garrisoned his territories, while he paid the cost. 

If the Ni zkm became thenceforth utterly powerless, he was at 
least rendered secure. This is the point to be considered i i t«ie 
•whole question of the subsidum/ treaties, Tho native state*, it b 
true, lost their independence ; but they gained a security f which 
they had no other means of obtaining. But for this they must, 
in fact, have ceased to exist. 

The districts of Bellary and Cuddapa were made over 
by the Nizdin in payment for the subsidiary force. 
The) are called the ceded districts of Haidarab&d. 
[Intro. § 23 (16).] 

§ 41. The Peshwa, by the advice of the Nanft Faroavis, 
at this time, declined the closer alliance; but remained 
outwardly friendly to the British Government. The 
other Mahratta powers followed this example. (Ch. v. 
§119.) 

§ 42. The capture of Seringapatam firmly established 
the British power from Cape Comorin to the Eashtna 
(Ch. xii. § 51.) The collectorates of Kanara and Coim- 
batdr, with the WynM and the Ntlagiri lulls, were then 
added to the Company’s territories. [Intro. § 28 (16).] 
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TV. Marquess Wellesley (Lord Mtorniiigtcn), X798-1S05. ^ 

At this period the Governor-General was appointed 
by the King as Captain-General in India, 

§ 43, The number of great men then in the English Th« t #tmt mm 
service, civil and military, is very remarkanie. A great 
Governor-General seems to have the power of summon - 1 
mg around him, and even of creating, men of genius. I 

Colonel Sir Bury Close, Sir John Malcolm, the Hon. SSJjJKfSd 
M< untfetuart Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, Henrv roaaluUtts of 
Wellesley (Lord Cowley), Arthur Wellesley (the Duk'e 1 
of Wellington), Mr. Colcbrooko, Sir Charles Mete die, 

General Lord Lake, Colonel Collins, Colonel Ohterlony , 

Major Walker, and Mr. Web he, were among the men 
who gave effect to the great “ Proconsul's” wishes; and 
many of them were men formed and fitted ior great 
achievements by his influence. Meanwhile the amount 
of labour, close and constant, performed by the Governor- 
General himself almost surpasses belief. A like remark 
may be made with regard to almost every one who has 
ever filled that high office, 

§ 44 . The extinction of the Tan j Or R&j, as an independent 
government, took place in 1800. 

Serfoji, adopted by Tuijaji, was, after some disputes, put on the* 
throne by Lord Wellesley; hut so many were fho liabilities of the 
country, that the gnermnmt was taken over bj the English, 
with the consent ot all parties, allow mg the Kaj i an income of a 
lakh of pagodas, and one-Uffch of the rev < nues, (I he JUj itt-elf 
became extinct in 1853 on the death of hvrxfi, having *nb-t 
sibted from 1637. Ch. v. § 7, 17, 210 ! 

In 1801 the Madras Presidency attained very nearly its present The Cwaafcto* 
dimensions through the formal resignation of the Government of 
the Carnatic by the Kuwftb, Azim-ud-Duulu, who received a 
liberal pension, amounting to one -filth of the State revenues. 

The Nuw&bs, Muhammad Alt and Amaut-ul-Omrah, had both 
been engaged in treasonable communications with Tipp'd. The 
collect orates of Nolldr, North and South Arcot, Triehinopoly, 
and Tinncvclly, were thus formally added to the Company’s 
territories. (See Table, p. 251. Intro. § 16.) 


T&njflr affairs. 

( i al*lo, < h. v. $ 
27.) 
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luaves India. 


Honours and 

Awards, 


XT. Marquess Wellesley (X«ord Mornington), 1793-1805. 


§ 45 . In August 1805, the Marquess Wellesley left 
Calcutta, attended by the applause of all right-judging 
persons. The Court of Directors, though opposed to 
his policy, recorded their opinion of his “ ardent zeal 
to promote the well-being of India, and to uphold the 
interest and honour of the British Empire.” A sum_of 
«£*2O,OO0 was granted to him, and his statue was placed 
in the India House. 


xh® College of 
Fort William 

Metcalfe. 


§ 46. An event which marked his career was the establish- 
ment on a grand scale (which was reduced by the Court of 
Directors) of the College of Fort William, for the education of 
civilians, and for the promotion of oriental learning. Charles 
Theoghilus Metcalfe was the first student, in 1800. (Comp. § 96.) 


Private trade. 

WellPRiey'g 

nberaiifcy. 

(§88,) 


§ 47. One of the subjects of continual debate during 
this administration was that of private trade . The 
Company in 1793 allowed 3,000 tons annually for this 
purpose; but the trade of private individuals soon 
passed tliis limit. Lord Wellesley wished to throw the 
| trade open. The Court still dreaded interbpers, and 
i continued to put ofE the inevitable day when India 
: should be free to all. His liberality cost him the favour 
of the Company. The benefits bestowed on India by 
the unrestricted introduction of British enterprise and 
capital are now universally acknowledged. From this 
time there was little cordiality between the two parties. 
Financial embarrassment (for the cost of the Mahratta 
wars was enormous) was severely felt at this period. 


fewSS 61 * § 48. la 1802 the Court of Directors reduced various 
Crvurt ofDhrlc. items of expenditure sanctioned by the Govemor- 
ors ‘ General; removed Mr. Webbe, the very able and 

upright Secretary of the Madias Government; and 
otherwise interfered in such a vexatious way with his 
prerogatives, that the Governor-General intimated his 
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V. X*ord ConunOli*. Sir Georff® Barlow, 1805*1807. 

intention of returning to England. Lord (Jibe, the 
Governor* of Madras (1799-1803), son of flu* great 
Clive, resigned in consequence, and wan succeeded hy 
Lord W. Bentinck (1803-1807). The Marques* was, 
however, induced, to remain another year, That event - 
j ful year fixed the destinies of British India. 

It was the year of the Second Mali rat U War. (Ch. v. 
§ 124-136.) 


FABT V.— Loan COBWWALnxs, Sbcobto Tibs# Stb 
Gbobg* Babjlow, 1803-1807. 

$48. Loan Oobnwallis was appointed to succeed 
the great Marquess, and arrived a second time in 
Calcutta on the 1st of August 1805. 

§ 50. His main object was to overturn Lord Welles- 
ley's statesman-like policy, and to terminate the contest 
with Sindia and HoIMr at any cost. (See ch. v. § 124.) 
This new policy was essentially, though its advocates 
thought otherwise! $dfi$h ami inhuman. 

§ 5L He condemned the treaty of Bassein. (Ch. v. 
§ 123.) He was willing, despite the manly and energetic 
remonstrances of Lord Lake, to lay British honour at 
the feet of thd successful freebooter, Daul&t Mo Sindia 
and of Holk&r. 

§ 52. Death arrested his progress to the scene of war, 
at Ghazipfir, near Benares. The mild and virtuous old 
man died in the discharge of what he erroneously 
believed to be his duty ; and his memory will always hie 
held in honour. 


CH. X. 4 48, 52. 
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Sir George Barlow, acting Governor-General, 1805-1807. 


Barlow 4 * views. 
(Ho was not 
permanently 
(rovernor- 


General.) 


§ 53. Sib George Barlow , as senior member of 
Council, now succeeded. He entirely agreed with the 
views of his predecessor. “ Lord Wellesley’s policy of 
intervention/’ ho said, “must in its nature be progres- 
sive, and must ultimately tend to a system of universal 
dominion.” It has indeed progressed, and England is 
now the paramount power in India. It must be stated, 
however, that Barlow steadily refused to depart from 
the policy of Wellesley in regard to Puna. He main- 
tained the position which the treaty of Bassein gave 
the English Government. At the same time he had to 
contend with great financial difficulties. 


Paramoxmt 

powew. 


§ 54. But those who are inclined to adopt the reason- 
ing of the Marquess Cornwallis must observe that India 
has always been under some paramount power. There 
was the Buddhist, Asoka’s, dominion. Then came the 
Afghan dynasties. Then the Mughal emperors. And 
finally arose the British dominion, more powerful and 
more beneficent than any that had preceded it. 

Lord Wellesley’s policy was the only one that afforded 
a hope for the down-trodden inhabitants of the land. 
This is now fully recognised. Sir G. Barlow himself 
was compelled to “ interfere” in the Nizam’s affairs to 
preserve peace. 


Tho VeHor® 
Mutiny. 


CCfe.xtt.ftt.) 




| 55. During Sir G. Barlow’s tenure of office occurred 
the Vellore Mutiny . There was dissatisfaction among 
the sepoys in the Madras Presidency on account of a 
change m their head-dress. Lord W. Bentinck was 
then Governor of Madras. The discontent was fomented 
by the sons of Tippu and their retainers, who lived in 
Vellore. 

The family of Tippu had been permitted to live there, 
under scarcely any -restraint, with princely incomes, 

| surrounded by a large Muhammadan population; and 
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«kt Vellore Mutiny. 


there can be no doubt that their agents had corrupted 
the native soldiery. 

§ 56. On the 10th of July 1806, at 2 a.m., the Atsum 
native troops in Vellore rose against the Europan part 
of the garrison, consisting of two companies of the 69th 
Begiment, and massacred 113 persons. 

Colonel Gillespie, who was at Arcot, sixteen miles dig- (§ 74 ) 
tant, hearing of the attiek, immediately marched to 
the spot, retook the fort, and dispersed the insurgents. 

Tranquillity was ultimately restored ; hut the Vellore vm&s. 
mutiny showed, what the greater mutiny of 1857 con- (5 v»> i«*) 
firmed, that nothing is too insignificant to excite the 
most wide-spread panic in India. 

§ 57. On this occasion, it was said that the new turban Th* mmm «t 
was a kind of hat, and that its introduction was a part 
of a systematic design to make the sepoys into 
Christians. The turasorew attached to the uniform was 
said to be a cross. Vaccination, which had been recently 
introduced, was a part of the plan. It was asserted that iHtttn » «*io. 
all natives who did not put up the cross over their doors 
were to be massacred. Muhammadan Fakirs vied with 
Hindu Sanvasis in fanning the flames. 

It is, however, a truth admitting of no dispute, that British taimu 
the world has never seen a government more liberal, and fsir ' 

entirely tolerant, than that which Great Britain exercises 
over her Indian Empire. 

This haa been carried to an excess. The Sewunpore missionaries, Carey, 

Ward, and Marsh man, were for a time prevented from teaching Chnatiaaity 
in the Company's territories. Meanwhile it will now be readily admitted 
that Obviation missionaries in India have been the unwearied, earnest 
friends of the people. They have in every part of the land striven «* benent 
the native races, and have been the best pioneers of civilisation and edttea- 
t ton. 

§ 58. Tipp&’s family was now removed to Beng&l, 

whierethe c#k>ny, liberally supported by the Govern. § **■“*•** 
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1808 . 


Sir G-. Barlow 
removed to 
Madras. 


Barlow in 
Madras* 


India tranquil ! 


Travaacore 

affairs. 

Samtnatyofthe 
former history 
of Travamxxre. 


VI. lord Minto, 1307-1813. 


meat, still exists. Lord W. 0. Bentinck and Sir John 
Oradock, the Commander-in-chief at Madras, were re- 
moved, though no real blame attached to the former ; 
and the error of the latter was venial. 

§ 59. Sir G. Barlow, who was a good man of business, 
not of a high order of intellect, of unpopular manners, 
and destitute of tact, was now superseded by the 
Ministry (Lord Grenville’s) ; and Lord Minto was ap- 
pointed. Lord Lauderdale had been nominated, but 
his appointment was cancelled. Lord Minto had been 
President of the Board of Control. 

Sir G. Barlow was consoled with the government of 
Madras, which he held from 1807-1818 ; when he was 
finally recalled. 


PABT VI.— Lobb (Earl of) Minto, 1807-1818. 

§ 60. Lobb Minto (who arrived in Calcutta early in 
1807, and left it in October 1818) found India in a state of 
stupor, which the advocates of the “ peace-at-any-price” 
policy called tranquillity. It will be seen, that this 
great man was by no means disposed to abide by 
the “ non-interference policy.” But compare ch. v. 
§ 140, <fce. 

§ 61. In 1808 disturbances broke out in Travancore, 
whi^h did not cease till February 1809. 

In 1790 Tippd had attacked Travancore. This led to the Third 
Mysdr War (§ 22). (Ch. xi i. § 40.) 

The petty principalities of Travancore were reduced by W&ji 
B&i& Peram&l (1758-1799), who gradually became the B&ja of the 
whole district. 

He was the steadfast ally of Britain 5 and in 1784 (ch. srii. 
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$ 36) be was specially mentioned in the treaty of Mangnl&r In 
I7b8 British troops wero atationod on hi«s frontier for Im \ roho 
tioxi. 

In 1705 a subsidiary treaty had been concluded with this state, 
which was renewed in 1805. 

§ 62. The management of Travancore had for some The outbreak, 
time been shamefully corrupt. The Resident had inter- 
fered, and the Diwan was irritated. He intrigued with 
the Diwan of the neighbouring state of Cochin, and 
with the French. Sir G. Barlow was then Governor of 
Madras, and took prompt measures to suppress the 
rebellion. 

A vessel with thirty-one privates and a surgeon ol Ma 
the 12th Regiment put into AUepie. The men were de- (OntbeCowt, 
coyed on shore, seized, tied in couples back to back, 
and with stones tied round their necks, thrown into the ^QwIob ) 
back-water. 

The Residents house at Quilon was attacked, and he 
escaped with difficulty. <£$» Col 

nwrin) 

§63. A detachment under Colonel H. Leger marched Thottominpf 
from Palamcottah to the Arambdli lines, constructed in 
the pads about twelve miles from Cape Comorin, where 
there is a broad level opening between the mountains, 
leading up from South Tinnevelly into the Travancore 
country. 

Nom— There axe three poases. One into Cohntetor, called the ChoirqMt 
(near TricbflLr) j the second i a the Anyankdl, into Twnevriiy , the third is 
the ArambtiM, 

These lines were soon occupied by the British troops 
under Major Welsh. , ° r th0 

Kotar, N&garcffil, Udcupri, Pdpandveraw, Killianor, fru* wrw* 
were taken, and ail the passes seized. Th * Diwan 
finally committed suicide, and his brother wah hanged 
in front of the 12th Regiment, in the murder ol whose ! ^brother 
men he had participated. ihamrod. 
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Madras mutiny, 
1800. 


Mauritius. 
Kov. 1810. 


Sir C. Metcalfe, 
1808. 


Treaty with 
Itanjit Sing, 
1806. 

First treaty of 
LAhdr. 

Metcalfe and 
KanJitSing, 


VI. Lord Minto, 1807-1813. 

The Baja denied all cognisance of the acts of his 
Diwan. 

§ 64. The Travaucore state remained under British management till 
1813, when it was restored to the Raja, ($ 61). 

Cochin was conquered by Haidar Ali in 1776 ; was transferred by the 
treaty of 1792 to England, and is tributary. In 1809 an insurrection took 
which was put down. A treaty was then made by which the Cochin 
territories were placed under more immediate British control, 

§ 65. There was great discontent in the Madras European 
army at this time, in consequence of a reduction in the emolu- 
ments of the officers. The commander-in-chief fomented this 
bad spirit, and was removed. He was lost on his way home, or 
he would donbtless have suffered the severest punishment. Sir 
G. Barlow seems to have been wanting in both temper and dis- 
cretion. 

§ 66. It was now found necessary to send an expedition to take 
the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez, from which 
French cruisers constantly issued and made prizes of our ships. 
Expeditions in 1809 and 1810 accomplished this result in the 
most brilliant maimer. 

Mauritius still remains under the British dominion. Bourbon was 
restored to France in 1814. 

§ 67. Lord Minto sent Mr, Metcalfe (afterwards Sir 
Charles and Lord Metcalfe), on an embassy to the sove- 
reign of Lahor, the extraordinary Ec vnjit Sing . (Ch. xi. 
§ 24-26), 

A treaty was then concluded, by which he hound 
himself not to encroach upon the rights of tho Cis- 
Satlaj states, and to maintain amicable relations with 
the British Government. 

Such an effect is s*iid to have been produced upon 
I that astute chief by the demeanour of the young cilivoy 
(then in his twenty-sixth year), that ho never could be 
persuaded in his after-life to break the treaty he then 
signed. 

This treaty with Ranjit Sing marks the beginning of 
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CHXfe^w. 
Ati>, 1909, — 


, 13. 


a new period in British Indian history: tlie Pan j fib 
now becomes of importance. 


§ 68. As the French had at this time subdued the Nether- 
lands, it became necessary for the Governor-General to lake pos- 
session of the Dutch settlements in the Eastern seas. Amboyna , 
Banda , and finally Java, were taken by a force under Sir S. 
Auohmuty (April 1812). 

Sir S. Baffles was appointed Governor. At the peace of 1814 
these conquests were restored to the Dutch. 

§ 69. Lord Minto not only made British influence 
supreme in the Western and Eastern Seas ; but he 
opened negotiations with Sind, Kabul, and Persia, with 
the object of preventing French intrigues, and securing 
peace in India. The Amirs of Sind agreed to exclude 
the French. I 

Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent to Kabul, where 
he concluded a treaty with the king, Shah Shuja. 
(Comp. § 110 h.) 

Sir John Malcolm was sent to Persia ; and, another 
envoy having been sent from England at the same time, 
a treaty was signed by the Shah, in which he hound 
himself not to allow the passage through Persia of 
troops hostile to Britain. It is the glory of Lord Minto 
to have selected such men as Metcalfe, Elphinstone, 
and Malcolm. 


Dutch posses- 
sions taken 

1. One oJt the 

Moluccas. 

2. A Gronn, 120 

m-Ies S.E. 
from Am- 
boyna. 

3. Chief of the 

Sunda Is- 
lands. 
Kestored. 
Treaty with 
Sind, 1800. 


Elphinstone in 
Kabul, 1809. 


Malcolm in Per- 
sia, 1808, 1809. 


The Envoys. 


§ 70. The pacification of Bandelkhand was also the 
work of this administration Kalinjir (ch. ii. § 10) 
and Ajyghur were taken, and the lawless chiefs reduced 
to order. Lord Minto was now raised to an earldom ; 
but died shortly after his return to England in 1813. 
He was, though the influence of the Prince Regent, re- 
called before his time, to make way for Lord Moira. 

He is justly esteemed one of the greatest of the 
Anglo-Indian statesmen. He had been one of the 


Bandelkhand, 

1807-1812. 


Lord Minto 
made an Earl. 
His death. 
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TO. Xm^ltuhm of Hastings (Earl Moira), 18X4-1823. 


managers of the prosecution of Warren Hastings. His 
Indian experience greatly altered his opinions on all 
Indian matters. 

The Anglo-Indian empire no w numbered 75,000,000 
of subjects, of whom 15,000,000 were Musalmans, 
60,000,000 Hindus, and 30,000 Europeans, 


Renewnl of the 
Charter, 1813. 


Monopoly de- 
stroyed. 


Ecclesiastic*!' 


§ 72 . In 1793 the East India Company’s charter had 
been renewed for twenty years. The time had now 
come for the reconsideration of the subject. The 
result was : — 

(1.) The destruction of the Company’s monopoly, in 
defence of which the Court of Directors made a deter- 
mined struggle. The trade to China was still to remaii 
in their hands j but the trade to India was thrown opt 
(§28). 

(2.) An ecclesiastical establishment was formed, con- 
sisting of a Bishop of Calcutta, and an Archdeacon at 
each of the presidency towns. (Comp. § 103.) 

The learned Middleton was the first Bishop of Calcutta, 
Heber, Wilson, and Cotton, among his successors, have 
left great names to be inscribed in the roll of British 
Indian worthies. 


PART m— The Marquess os- Hastings, 1813^-1823. 
(Earl Moira.) 

The Seventh Governor-General. 


Earl Moira. 


§ 73 . Earl Moira (afterwards Marquess of Hastings) 
succeeded. He was a distinguished soldier, an expe- 
rienced statesman, and a man of noble maimers and 
character. He arrived in Calcutta in October’ 1813. 
He found the finances embarrassed, and many disputes. 
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TO. Marqueas of Hastings (Earl Uolra), 18X4-1833. 


with native states pending. He was for nine years an ! 
indefatigable, resolute, and successful ruler. It was a 
truly critical period of British Indian history, in which 
he held the reins of government. 


CHAP, x IT*. 


§ 74, The first dispute he had to settle was with the 
Court of Nip&l, where the G-hurkas had recently made 
themselves formidable. These were recent conquerors 
of Nipal (1767), acknowledged by the British, to whom 
they paid tribute for the lands about Makwanpfir. The j 
native ruler of Nip&l had encroached on the British! 
territory on every side, and more especially bad im- 
prisoned the Zamlndlr of BufcwiL, who was under 
British protection, and had seized his territories. 
Eighteen English police-officers were murdered in B&t- 
wal ; and it became necessary to proceed in the most 
energetic manner to vindicate the national honour. 

Four divisions of troops were sent. One was to 
march on Katmandu by way of Makwanpftr. The 
second was to take possession of Bdtw&l, Sheroaj, and 
Palpa. The third to penetrate the passes of the D&ra 
Dun, occupy that valley, and seize the passes of the | 
J amna ana the Ganges. The fourth, under General 
Ochterlony, was to act against the western provinces, 
where the flower of the Gh&rka troops were. 

The advance by the Dera Dfin into Gurhwll was 
slow. Kahmga, a strong fortress, twenty-»ix miles 
north from Hurdw&r, was taken after several failures, 
and utterly destroyed. Here General Gillespie, the 
hero of Vellore (§ 56), fell. General Ochterlony ooou- 


WarwttMipU 

IHli. 


JMofrM* 

iwUttOndfcu) 


Oompar* th* 
Map, and Intro. 

IL Bui at th. 
Ww.ISM. 




pi hr was detached from the Nip&l cause. But on the 
whole the aspect of things was not cheering. The other 
detachment met with small reverses ; and the GMrkas 
were elated, while the English troops were dispirited. 


28 
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General Ochtar* 
lony’e suc- 
cesses, 1815, 
(Intro. $ 23.) 


Treaty with 
2fi|Al,M«ch 
1816. 


Eohilkhand, 
April 18X8. 


Mahmtta. 
affairs, 1817- 
1819. 


Tk§ Fourth Mai* 
vat la War, 1817, 

isia 


V2X Marquess of H as ti ngs (Earl Moira), 1814-1883. 

The disaffected throughout India, and especially the 
Mahrattas, rejoiced in the apparent failure of the 
British arms. (Ch. v. § 149.) 

The capture of Maloun, by General Ochterlony, May 
1815, was the first very decided advantage gained. The 
whole of the forts between the Jamna and the Satlaj 
were then yielded to the British, and Gurhwal was 
evacuated. 

Negotiations for peace were now set on foot ; and, 
though retarded by the insincerity and vacillation of 
the Nipfd court, resulted at length in a treaty of peace, 
by which the territories of the Nipal state were reduced 
to their present dimensions ; the Ghftrkaa losing the 
territory between the Satlaj. and the Gdgra. 

To Sir David Ochterlony ’s judgment and skill the 
successful result of this war is chiefly due. 

| 75, Disturbances, which were soon put down, took place in 
Bareilly, the chief town of Bohilkhand, where Afghans still 
abounded. 

| 78, The events of the Marquess of Hastings’ administration, 
a s connected with the Mahratta history, have been detailed in 
chap. v. § 148-164. 

They procured for him the applause of the whole British 
people. His name is honoured as that of the man who gave 
; tranquillity and good order to Central India. Such wars gain 
for him that wages them the blessing of the “peace-maker.” 

They include : — 

(1.) The treacheries and downfall of B&if B&o 33. 5 

(2.) The PindAri war ; 

(3.) The treachery and downfall of Appi SaMb, B&ja of 
Htgpfirj 

(4.) The restoration of the B&ja of Sat&ia 5 and, 

(6.) The treaties by which the houses of Sindia and Holk&r 
were deprived of all power of disturbing the tranquillity of 
India, while their own independence was secured. 

In these wars twenty-eight actions were fought in the field ; 
130 forts captured, and nineteen treaties made with native 
princes. 
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The Governor-General was aided by that eminent statesman, 
George Canning; who, from June 1816 to 1822, was President of 
the Board of Control. 


§ 77 . The Marquess now retired. The Company’s 
revenue had increa^d during his administration by 
<£6,000,000 a year. He was a worthy follower of the 
Marquess Wellesley. Besides his elevation in the 
peerage, an estate of <£60,000 was given him ; and, at j 
his death (in 1827), a further sum of ,£20,000 was 
placed in the hands of trustees for the benefit of hi® 
son. 

His (perhaps) injudicious patronage of the tea of Palmar and Co. of 
Haidar&baul caused him much trouble, and brought on. hue undeaarved 
obloquy. [Comp. ch. iix. § 16 (12).] 

Jan. 0, im 

Tins Marques* 
of Hastings’ 

rewards. 

Palmer and Co. 

PABT VUE.— Eabi, Amhbbst, 1823-1828. 


The Eighth Govbrnob-Gknbbax. 


§ 78 . Mr. Canning was nominated to succeed the 
Marquees of Hastings; but, being appointed Foreign 
Secretary, he declined the nomination; and Loan 
Amherst, who had distinguished himself in his embassy 
to China, became the eighth Governor-General. He 
landed in Calcutta August 1, 1823. 

Mr. Adam acted in the meanwhile (January 1 to August 1, 
1828). 

Mr. Adam relieved the Niz&m of Haidarlb&d by lending him 
money to discharge his debts to the gigantic firm of Palmer A I 
Do., and forbade any farther pecuniary dealings of that firm 
with the Haidar&bid court* 

"rhe firm. was rained, bnt the Nfctm w« ttred (§ 77). (Ok 
Hi. § 16.) 

Hr* Ctontny. 

bold Awhw4. 

Mr Frederick 
Adam. 

ThaBiatm's 

debts. 

§ 79 . Lord Amherst's first tmdertaMng -was the war 
with Burma. The last wars took us to the Western 

War with 

Burma. 
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(Cbmp. Intro. 
| 15.) Banna, 
Burma, or 
Brahma. 


Alompra. 


Shahptirl occu- 
pied, 1823. 


Ghats. This takes us to the farthest east of India, and 
beyond its borders. 

An adventurer from Pegu, called Alompra, in 1752, 3, 
obtained possession of Ava, enlarged the Birmese terri- 
tories, subjugated Arakkn and Munipfir, and placed 
Assam under a Birmese chief. He granted-to thef 
Company the island of Negrais and some land near 
Rangoon. He died in 1760. 

There were many causes of complaint against the 
court of Ava ; but in 1818 a formal demand was made 
SS° M by the Birmese for the cession of Chittagong, Mftr- 
shedabad, and Dacca, as belonging to the ancient 
kingdom of Arakan. This was, of course, treated with 
Sh4hptoioc0tt. contempt. In 1823 the island of Shahpuri was occupied 
ipecf, 1828. by thirteen # sepoys, for the protection of British sub- 
jects. A body of a thousand Birmese expelled them. 
CacMr was next attacked, and British troops were sent 
to aid the fugitive Raja. The arrogance of the Birmese 
was unbounded, and it became necessary to send an 
expedition 'to thoroughly humble them. 

Hot*.— T here was a British factory at Basmin, where all the Europeans 
were murdered in 1759. 

There was then a walled factory at Rangoon, where a Besident was ap- 
pointed in 1796 

French influence was at work in Ava, as elsewhere, against the English 
for many years. 

The Birmese ex- The Bengal and Madras troops met at Port Corn- 

wallis, in the Great Andaman, in May 1824, and sailed 
at once to the mouth of the Rangoon River . Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell was in command. 

Rangoon was taken. The stockades at Kemendin 
were stormed, Major R. Sale (the hero of Jellalabad), 
being the first to scale them. The force had now to 
endure the monsoon rains, sickness, and want. The 
commissariat department at Calcutta had failed in its 
duty ; but Sir T. Munro, Governor of Madras, saved 
the army by promptly sending supplies. 

Negrais and Cheduba were then carried. Ten 
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TOT. Lord Amherst, 1833-1398, 


CHAP. X $79. 
A ,*>. 1884, 96, 


stockades were stormed in one day. Martaban was 
taken, and successful expeditions were undertaken in 
the Tenasserim coast and in Assam. 

The most noted Birmese chief, MaM Bandftla, who 
had 20,000 men under his command, now appeared on 
the scene. At the capture of Donabew that leader was 
killed by a rocket. 

Sir Archibald pushed on to Prome. Meanwhile 
Arakan was gallantly taken by another body of troops 
under General Morrison and Commodore Hayes, 
Negotiations for peace were now entered into, but 
broken off by the refusal of the King of Ira (who had 
not even yet fully learnt the power of the English) to 
make any concession. The British force advanced, under 
great difficulties, to Patanagoh, where a treaty was 
nearly concluded, but again broken off. 

Mellun, on the opposite bank of the Iraw&dy, was 
then stormed, and the troops advanced to the city of 
Pagahn, where a decisive victory was gained by a 
British force of 2,000 against a Birmese army of 18,000. 
The English prisoners were now released. 

Finally, at Yendabu, within four days’ inarch (forty- 
five miles) of the capital, a treaty was signed, hy which 
the King of Ava ^agreedto give up all claims to Assam, 
Cachar, and Jyntia ; to‘ cede Arakin, R&mrt, Chcduba, 
and Sandowy, with the provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, 
Mergui, and Tenasserim, the Salwia river being the 
boundary ; to pay a crore of rupees as a partial indem- 
nification for the" expenses of the war, and as a proof 
of the “ sincere disposition of the Birmese Government 
to maintain the relations of amity and peace between 
the two nations.” These provinces have wonderfully ! 
prospered since their cession. Aky&b and Moulmein 
haye become, flourishing ports. 

HoM.-~AraJk4a is divided into four districts iroMn, Mmrt, Santa*, 

sad CJudttba. Akyib is the prindpedbarbotrr. 

This province was ©no© the seat of a vary extended damiaioa. (lotto. 
| IS.) 


Msrtshen, Aug. 


MAhA BindGis. 
Killed »t Done* 
bew t F*b 
1895. 


Fob. 1185. 


Dec.1885. 


VI«to*y of 
Fsg*h». 

Feb. 1*6, 


Feb. ISM 
Twisty oi Yew- 
ds5u 




slow from 
Btmeee, 


(Or, Mertsbeu 

fiw.) 
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Summary. 


(Comp. §140.) 


VIII. X*xd Amherst, 1828-1888. 


Thus ended a just war, carried on with wonderful 
bravery, and concluded by a peace, the tenor of which 
remarkably illustrates the moderation of the conquerors. 

A second war, in 1852-53, was necessary to ensure the permanent peace 
and prosperity of Further India. 


The Barrackpfir 
mutiny. 


§ 80 . Connected with the First Birmese War was the 
disgraceful Barrackpur Mutiny. 


47th Native In- 
fantry. 

Sir E. Paget’s 
summary jus- 
tice. 


The 47th N.I., resenting certain minor hardships to which they 
were temporarily subjected, broke out into open mutiny. Sir E. 
Paget, the commander-in- chief, hastened to the spot, surrounded 
the mutineers; and, on their obstinately refusing to submit, 
caused a battery to open upon them. They fled "at once, and 
some who were taken prisoners were executed. The number of 
the regiment was erased from the list of the army. 


The taking of 
Bliartphr, 1828 . 


cession in 
Bh&rtptoc, 1825. 


Sir David Och- 

tsrlony. 

isth 3un« iim. 


§ 81 . The taking of Bhartpur (which had been 
assaulted unsuccessfully by Lord Lake [ch. v. § 137]), 
January 18, 1826, is another event that renders this 
administration remarkable,' and which produced' a salu- 
tary feeling throughout India. 

The following is a summary of the events that led 
to the war with Bhartpur: — 

Baja Bandhar Sing died without issue in 1823. 

His brother, Baldeo Sing, succeeded. Durjan Sal, son 
of a younger brother, however, contested the succes- 
sion. 

Sir D. Ochterlony , Besident in Malwa and B&jputana, 
examined these conflicting claims; and the result of 
his report was, that the Governor-General addressed 
Baldeo Sing a congratulatory letter on his accession, 
and authorised Sir David to give him formal investiture. 
The Besident did so, and also acknowledged his son, 
Balwant Sing, as his successor. Baldeo died the same 
month (January 26, 1825). Durjan Sal instantly took 
possession of the fort, murdered the uncle of the young 
Bilja, and seized his person. Sir David at once took 
prompt measures to put down the usurper ; but was 
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forbidden to interfere by the Governor-General. This 
not imnaturallv led to his resignation, which was fol- 
lowed by his death in a few weeks. For fifty years a 
soldier, he had served in <‘very Indian war from the 
time of Haidar downwards. He was the especial hero 
of the war in Nipai, and had distinguished himself as (C<m»p.|74.) 
a diplomatist. 

Sir C. Metcalfe now arrived from Haidarabad 
occupy the position of Resident of Delhi and of Kaj- 1 {§ m) 
putana. The Governor-General was decidedly opposed 
to interference ; but the able pajn.*r submifcti4 by 
the new Eesident, and the opinions of the Council, 
effected a change in his sentiments. 

Sir C. Metcalfe’s reasoning may be condensed thus : — HJ* mooning. 

“ The British have by degrees 'become the paramount * 

state in India. It is their mission to preserve tran- a,lty * 
quillity in India. It is incumbent on them to refuse 
to recognise any but a lawful successor. British influ- 
ence is too pervading to allow of neutrality. If the 
Government allows anarchy to prevail in Bhartpur, it 
invites the return of the confusion and pillage or 1817 
and 1818.” 

He therefore urged that Balwant Sing should be 
supported, and a proper regency established. Lord 
Amherst gracefully yielded to the opinion of this 
eminent statesman. 

It was evident that Durjan Sal relied upon the sup- sir* 
posed impregnability of the fortress of Bhartpfir; hupt *' 
and supposed, with truth, that all who disliked tLc 
ascendancy of the British in India wished him success 
in his bold defiance of the paramount power. 

Lord Combermere, commander-in-chief, marched from Lord Comtek 
Muttra, and the memorable siege began on the 28th 
December 1826. The vast fortifications of mud could 
not be beaten down by artillery ; but a mine, with ten 
thousand pounds of powder, made a practicable breach. 
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Bbartpiir affairs 
since 1820 
Intro. § 30. 


The Straits Set- 
tlements. 


See map of 
Burma. 
Intro. §15. 


( N&gpftr. 


Sir T. WaaotK 


Mr. Bayley set- 
ing Governor. 
General, 1828, 
for fonr 
months. 


Simla. 

(Map, oh. xL> 


It was stormed on the 18th January 1826 by two 
columns under Generals Eeynell and Nicholls. The 
fort was dismantled, and its walls levelled to the 
ground. 

Tire young Raja was reinstated, and peace restored 

He died in 1S54, ami his son, Jeswant Singh, a minor, then four years of 
age, succeeded. This state ha? been m the interval under a Regency 
Council, with the supervision of a British Political Agent, The Raja was 
formally placed on the musnud in 1809. 

§ 82. In 1824, Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch possessions 
on the Continent of India (Negapatam, &c.), were ceded to Eng- 
land, in exchange for Bencoolen, in Sumatra. 

At Singapore arrangements were made with the native chiefs, 
by which the Company obtained the absolute possession of the 
island. The other British settlements in that quarter are Pulo 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, and the province of Wellesley 
on tho mainland. The island was given by the King of Kirda, 
in 1786, to Captain Light, the master of a country ship, as a 
marriage portion with the King’s daughter. He made it oVer to 
the East India Company, and was made its Governor. The pro- 
vince of Wellesley was purchased. The whole of the Straits 
Settlements were made over to the Colonial Office in 1866. 

§ 83. A treaty was concluded with the young BtLja of. N&gpfir 
on Ms attaining his majority, December 1826. (Ch. v. § 159.) 

§84. Sir T. Munro, who had held the government of 
Madras from 1820, died of cholera near Guti in July 
1827. He was * the chief advocate of the Byotwdr 
system, (See Gen. Index.) 

, § 85. Earl Amherst, who can hardl) he numbered 

among the more eminent rulers of British India, quitted 
India in March 1828 ; Mr. Butterworth Bayley, one of 
Lord Wellesley’s disciples, acting as Governor-General 
until his successor arrived. 

tttmla was first occupied as a residence by Lord Amherst. 

Hors.— Simla is in Sirm&r, 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. Taken 
from the GhOrkas in 1814-16 (§ 74). 
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1 U.’i IX. — f.DUJ- Wll.IJMI < kl 'Mil'll I’lvilfi h 
, nIm 


86. W. Fjati.n* tc, ’! 1 * 2 *1 Gutifmi- 

<rt u *ru K M'ivmI iij Indio m «i u ij. ir.N, uni ti nif e * *t 
id *V,*rch 1K.I&, 

Uim/ t ii* , ‘ *m * timi 'Tr. I i 1»I» V * n w i* ui} no I u M o 
mu Hu .lohn Malcolm to II *u.ia> * *) 311 <2 1. % j * vi 

h'*\) 11ns o 1 ir a t tn«j if ir Aiidiuii ui **w ’**au*<"C *> 4 

Intel ufn.tt UOlulUH ratoj 


T * m dim 
l* -*uw k 


Mr X 'wUnsr* 

1 i. 

• r Jirini Maul* 
** lm. 



r 87 . The period of Lnrl \V (\ JSu.tlhi Pfl a IjlUIU- Suwnuiryff 
a ration, vtlucL vut* IiaMiiju dn «1 hr jrogrete, nti* [iSJf» 2 k*JIi 
j> t/\ 4 »xm*nls, necessary r if run, Mn imping away nt 
j olsolete and injuriou? institutions, and Hie introduction 
j of au enlightened and pPihudiiUipn* policy ; was J 
i eidiy marked by : — 

( i.) The re-arrangement of Mya br affairs, amt the annwu'e n (§ HO 00 1 
of Mrgj 

(2) Many economical reforms. ! f§6l ) 

(34 improvements in the judicial <e *tom *, ) 

( L, Abolition of Hat! and the icpn* mu <*f Tltngfri*tu , i§ fti-95,} 

(5.) The downfall at tin on la iv< h Oioud l * s *u m of aduca- 
lion, aid tlu* pHtnblwhrit nt ul tie Liu > »t ,n *\ tun, I 

(U.) Curium nc< mi lit ot ntoam lommitnu itiou with India , (|96.) 

( (7.) The a^n-smatnm ot Mr l » .1 o 1 , Hint it * pun hmont , tflOO.) 

• (8.) <c*gutmtions with the rul< r* t.l 8nul, Kabul, and the <fVML) 

I Punjab ; 

, (it ) Disturbances in At rib) dir, J» * pur, and BbAj ill *, and, ($ 102 ) 

(10.) Tw renewal oi the 1 ompum ’h charter m 1833. I0X) 

§88. nord W.Bentinekhad been Governor of Madras, I m* «iuv*&t«r. 
and was harshly ami abruptly recalled in 1808, Ho 
was Hiiuniarlv benevolent, upright, firm, and liberal. 

He was anxious for this appointment, as tending to (f#&) 
free his nputation from any stain that might be sup* 
j posed to rtsfc upon it from his former dismissal. It 
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CH. XJ83, 91. ix. Lord William Beatiack, 1838>1835. 

a.d. 1832, 4. 

did so. A statue erected to Ms honour in Calcutta, 
with an inscription from the pen of Macaulay, pre- 
serves the remembrance of “his wise , upright, and 
paternal administration ” 


MysSr tmder 
British rule, 
1832. 

General 

Cubboru 

1886 * 1881 . 


§ 89. The administration of Mys6r was at this time assumed 1 
by the British Government, and placed under the system which 
still so efficiently provides for the welfare of that flourishing pro- 
vince. General Sir Mark CuMon was appointed Commissioner ; | 
and for twenty-five years, administered its affairs with astonish- 
ing skill and energy. (Ch. xii. § 60.) 


KtogrwfiGtirs, 

1834. 

Intro. § 14. 
gh.xih§2S,87, 


April «, 1834. 


§ 90 . The principality of Kfirg, on the confines of Mysdr, is <£ 
great antiquity. The Yira B&jas are mentioned as existing n 
a.d. 1583 by Ferishta. 

It was subdued by Haidar, and in 1779 the heir, Vira B&j&ida, 
was excluded from the succession, and imprisoned. Tippfi mde 
him a Musalm&n by force ; but he escaped, and after a long aid 
chivalrous struggle regained his dominions in J787. His neph*w, 
Yira R&j6ndra Gdaiydr was Edja in 183$. He was a madnan. 
Incest and wholesale murders are among the crimes of whicl he 
was guilty. Of the royal house he left no male alive. At leigth 
he defied the British authority; and, when every means of con- 
ciliation had been exhausted, troops were sent. After a <hort 
straggle Mark&ra was taken possession of, and the Baja was sent 
td Ben&res. He afterwards was permitted to visit England and 
died in London in 1863. As this monster’s cruelty had removed 
every one who could have any pretensions to succeed him, the 
state came directly under British Government. The daughter of 
the ex-R&ja, the Princess Gouramma, was baptized in iondon, 
1852, Queen Victoria being a sponsor. She died in 1864. The 
ten days’ war in Kfirg formed the only break in the profound 
peace of the seven years of Lord W. Bentinck’s administration. 
Lieutenant- C olonel J. S. Fraser was the first Commissioner. 




order. 


§ 91. Lord W. Beutinck bad to perform */Be un- 
pleasant task of carrying out extensive reductions and 
reforms in the civil and military establishments of the 
Company. 

The first was the abolition of Batta, or the reduction of 
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it to one-half the former amount. This was an allowance 
given to the troops when in the field, doubled when 
they marched beyond the Company’s frontier, and re- 
duced to a half when they were m cantonments where 
quarters were provided for them. This reduction of 
allowances, which was certainly a hard oflo, aroused 
much indignation. Lord Oombermere opposed it, and 
resigned. Tht Duke of Wellington and the home 
Government, however, strongly upheld ii The measure 
was, in fact, wholly of home origin, and had been urged 
on preceding Govcrnors-Generai. Lord W. Benhnch, 
though himself opposed to it, carried it out, undeterred 
( by the abuse of private individuals, or of the public 
press. The saving effected was insignificant, and the 
irritation it produced was great and lasting. 

1 Committees were appointed, which reduced the ann ual Retrench. 

! civil expenditure by about half a million sterling, and 
j the military by about one million. j 

§ 92 . Judicial reiorms were also introduced, tending 
to relieve European functionaries from the overwhelm- }£ H * 
ing pressure of work. The whole system in regard to I 
criminal justice was remodelled. 1 

Sadr Amins were appointed, who were empowered to An*m« 
leeide cases to the value of 5,000 rupees, and to receive 
appeals from the inferior Amins. The vernacular lan- 
guages were substituted for the Persian in all courts. 

A Court of Appeal was created at Allahabad for the 
Upper Provinces. 1 

The Revenue settlement of the North-west Provinces, Mr a bwi 
carried out by Mr. Bobert Bird (the Todar Mai of the wlTcrttia*™' 
Company’s Government), still confers a blessing upon w » ^ 
the millions under the British dominion in those dis- 1100 
tricts. This minute and accurate survey of these 
d^tricts, with the necessary examination ot titles, the 
decision of disputes, and the ascertainment and register 
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i? wla^ai, a* lord William Bentiaclc, 1838-1835. 

of enb ma n's holding, was a work ot which England 
xna> ^us+ly he proud 

The abohhoti of ^ 93. uo> t Willnm’s nane is more closely connected \ 
isly X>cc wth thf akol tion of t£ Suttee 5 

S n” in smskrit means a 4 virtuous woman ” It is 
j 1 4 1 m aj phed the woman who immolates heist it on 

1 ‘tb iunoal ] iV of hm dictated husband This bar- , 

1 1 n ih ip i ution had prev uled from lemote ant iquit), | 
th ighiedh uns me ti oned b) Hindu authonties , and , 
tb lulvii hfsiUtxi to interfere Lord Wellesley, m i 
I his clay, wishel to rt strx n it, and some cuutionaiv 
n uuu s vu re then pi f ui'ly * nfoiced Loid W Bt n- 
tn i md hi^ two rtune^lors Mr Butterworfh Bayhy 
aiiht l 31ttraife, bollivand wisely caused an cnact- 
ui nt to 1 c promulgated, making it a punish able cu ne 
I u uivwlv to aid rod abet i u Suttee" Polict-otficers 
w n authonstd topicwut it, and to apprehend ill per- 
sons ngagtd m such a transaction. Twenty -tm times 
tii ittfiiiptwis midt to pa form Suttee aftei^aids, 
but *hc poliu quiefcty ^topped the consummation of the 
imu 1 * ions ute 

Thus was this homble crime put an end to In Ben- 
gti, Bahai , md Qn&sa, the number of victims had 
avtngtd GOO a year 1 

[Hu* moliiu | In the states of Rajpfctbaa the practice is now nearly, 
cSeiHi^and I ** n ^t quite, extinct On the death, m 1861, of the 
f fflSSSp by Bana of Oudiphr, the first Hmdfi prince m India, 

dmge j and the acknowledged head of the Rajputs, none of 

the wives could be prevailed upon to immolate heiself. 

A. favourite slave girl was the victim. 

m w Lex § 94, A law was also passed by which a convert to 

Otises thrown Muhammadanism, or to Christianity, was protected 
ofmdAft atlves ^ rom operation of the Hindu law, which declared 
such convert an outcast, and deprived him of his share 
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XX. 7 m “d 


i Br Hi < 


i HU V » * 

* X8S0 41 


It J 4 ] t i 

n j) l 1 f I 1 I ( I J) 1 

t)\ } Mu i ii ism ii * i r 

t t V 1 1 l U 1 l s 1 > w 1 | J *r 

j i* a v xv, u i uni j i<* jS ‘ i K k 

tli< imu. oi Loid f orrnv u h I i t « !ui <1 i 11 
offi< •* i \( ept tht vm low* *t s 2t) li« it d ih m u n*mh* »« 
oi 1S31 thi< wop<n raui} import mt oihus t > i u»v s 1 lnul 
ol (\a> hss Thtj in now f und m u M * ,n t. 
m< lit < i tin pul lit 4«iviH Thus Lnd W V r hu I, 
slims %jth L >rl Will* 1< v flu Inmur oi 1 1 i th 
Akm Ot tin C >mput snn i 


l 95* Tin hum itm nl i 4 \ m< urn ul n in 
the t v tiipttiai ot tm l md ot 7/ \ \M j Hi < 
ft sled Ot nti il India w n \ h \ * tj iif 

Tin so Thugs w( ri si 1 ti i htw u t h u } r u g i m 

seven tnbfs,all of th< Muhimuulu rthgon, hv i „ 
near D< Ihi Tin ynn erfcheit ss ( spi ( i 01) dexoh d tiu m 
selves to tiu worship ot K* ill I)t \i ot Bluvam, ti 
wife of bi va, who is rt pri stnftd in tL 1 gi nds of tin 
Purams, is having app< irt d hi vinous terrific drap * a h t i\ 
for the destruction oi dim ms Human sac nbc< s a* 
supposed to be espec nllv pl< smgtiher | 

Added to tins, the Thug* wi re fatalists of the most 
thorough kind . 

These Thugs, assuming the garb oJ peareabb pil-* 
grims or merih mts, ti ivdli ii m bands, and weie anus- * 
tomtd to decoy aud inunbr peisms travel hug through 
the foiests of Central In<ln 

When a favouiabli opportunity presented itself, tlvv Tbur system of 
threw a noose round the neck of their victim, strangi* u, wupa#r j 
rifled, and buried him in an incredibly short spin of j I 

time, every precaution being taken to keep the murder 1 l 

absolutely secret. 

Thus multitudes of travellers were perpetually vanish- 
dug from the earth, and leaving no trace behind them. 
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I* 6 - 


Ma^or Sleeman, 


(He was after- 
wards Kesident 
of Oudh, and. 
died on his 


homeward voy- 
age in 1856.) 


EC. Lord William Bentinck, 1838-1835. 


To the Thug this was his profession, his religion, his 
lawful calling. “My fathers have been Thugs for 
twenty generations/’ said one of them. 

From time to time the Company’s Government had 
striven to check these practices; but in 1829 Major 
Sleeman (afterwards Sir William Sleeman, one of the 
great philanthropists of the Anglo-Indian rule) was 
appointed commissioner for the extermination of the 
Thugs. Others were appointed to add him ; and the 
result has been the almost absolute suppression of 
the crime. 


The labours of Captain Hall and Captain Dixon in Mairwarra 
resulted in the civilisation to a great extent of the Maws , a wild 
people resembling the Bhils. (Comp. ch. v. § 165.) 


Oriental system 
of Education. 


Macaulay in 
Calcutta. 


§ 96. The “ Oriental system of education ” was made 
to give way to the “ European system,” by a resolution 
of Government, that “ all the funds appropriated to 
the purposes of education should be employed in im- 
parting to the native population a knowledge of English 
literature and science through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language alone. In bringing about the change 
T. B. Macaulay’s (afterwards Lord Macaulay) influence 
was largely used. He resided in Calcutta from 1835 
to 1840 as the fourth, or legislative member, of the 
Supreme Council. Mr. (Sir Charles) Trevelyan and 
Dr. A. Duff were two other untiring leaders of the 
advocates of English education. 

The great leader of the Orientalists was Ji. H. Wil- 
son, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 


Xtagiian audtha 

Vernacular. 


The new school went greatly too far, and it was reserved for 
Lord Auckland partially to correct the error; but there can be 
no doubt that immense sums had been wasted in the endowment 
of Oriental scholarships, and in translations into Sanskrit and 
Arabic. To promote the intelligent study of the vernacular 
languages of the country is a very different matter. 

The great impulse to native education must*, it will be conceded 
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"bo given through English. It is for well-educated natives to 
revive and enrich their own vernacular literature. The education 
imparted to them must tend to fit and inspire them to do this 
work. 


§ 97. The commencement of steam communication 
with India constitutes a great sera in the history of the 
I connection of European nations with the East, and, in 
I fact, in the history of half the globe, 
j The Hugh Lindsay made the first voyage from Bom- 
I bay to Suez. In 1834 the matter was taken up by the 
< House of Commons ; and, though the Court of Director* 
i were indifferent to the subject, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, in 1843, sent their first steamer t< 

! Calcutta ; and the result has been a system, ever im- 
I proving, and, in 1868, conferring upon all India the 
boon of a regular weekly communication with England ; 
tbe time occupied in the transmission of letters bang 
from twenty-eight to thirty days. j 

§ 98, Lord W. Beniinck spent a part of 1834 at 
Ootacamund, during which time the orders were pro- 
mulgated which constituted Agra a distinct Presidency, 
under a Lieutenant-Governor. At this time also all 
restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans in India 
were removed. 


8 99. In 1833 Mmmoh an Roy, a distinguished native scholar aad ro- 
forme*, died at Bristol He Rad done muck to weaken the o! 

his countrymen to idolatry Unfortunately he allowed himself to k eoop ae 
the agent of the Court of Delhi, winch sent him to England to taiewoar 
to obtain an increase to the Icing’s stipend. He was thus lost to his 
countrymen. 


8 IOO In 1834 Mr. Eraser, political commissioner and agent 
of the Governor- General at Delhi, was shot dead by an assassin. 
He had offended Shams-ud-din Kh&n, the Nuw&b of Eerdzpfir, 
who instigated the murder. The Ifrrw&b and his tool were both 
hanged at Delhi. 


S?BK J?B 19 9993 
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InfeHtereuw in §101. Durimr Lord '\\ r . Benfinck’s administration, a 
& ar s * au a IV ^ countries north-west oi 

18 ji * the Indus, * d tin British. Go’ eminent to interfere in 
the [ o,»i < - *>t th»* Punjab, Sind, and Afghanistan. 

Oi^iii ,* >i i AVg duGoti* iv »r » turned on with the various princes 
* U()U “ through v r i»<we U *'\i *nes the Indus flows, for the free 

passage oi vessel, iaden with British merchandise. 

1 Tr< atie* for tliis object wer^ made with the Amirs of 
bind, the Raja of Bahilwalpur, and Eanjit Sing, the I 
Mm t iv i ruler ot Labor. The Governor-General met this great 
ihiyh chieftain at Rupar on the Satlaj in 3831. (Ch. xi. 

§ 25 .) 

(Ch v * im.j Colonel Henry Pottinger was the envoy to Sind. He 
found the Amirs most averse to the idea of any connec- 
tion with England. They at length yielded. 

The result seems to 'have been 'that Eanjit Sing 
espoused the '‘cause of the ex-king of Kabul, Shah 1 
Shuja. (See §110.) 

Mip&fc affairs. § 102. The affairs of the Rajput and Bhopal states 
require our attention at this period. They illustrate 
the necessity for constant, firm, and kindly interference 
on the part of the British Government ; in which respect 
Lord W. Bentinek failed to do his manifest duty. 

Oudiptar. (1.) Oudipdr. Here Bhtm Sing , who had reigned for more » 

nan* 1, ° than fifty years, died in 1828; and was succeeded, aftor many 
3 disputes, by Jtvan Sing. 

(Intro. 36.) * J 

The present Maha Eana Sambh \ Sin g succeeded in 1861, being: then four- 
tgngws of age. The state was consequently under British supervision 

M&rwAr. (2.) J6dpfir or M&rw&r. Here the TUja M&n Sing was engaged 

in perpetual quarrels wit b his Thakurs, with the neighbouring 
states, and with the British authorities. In 1834 he was finally 
reduced to obedience. 

He died in 1843. Takt Smg of Ahmadnagar was elected by the nobles to 
succeed. It has the reputation of being the worst governed state in 
India. 
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* (3.) Jeyp&r. Thi-j ia thr wealthbtt sHto of RAjp&ana, and ^ Jopfcr. 

full of historical associations. 

Here a dispute regarding tl c regency ]m\ to Br-tish inteifcr- 
ence. The Resident was wounded m an adtaj , and Ins asustunt, 

Mr. Blake, killed, in 1831. i'ho murderers ivcie i covered and 
punished. 

Under its present Raja, Rim Sing, it i , well govern d ui 1 1 lo^ptroutj 


(4.) Bh6p&l became closely alued to England m lb 18 (ch. v 
§ 163). Soon after this the Xuwab died , and Ins widow, the 
able and energetic SiLnnd»r Ibjnm, assumed the government 
She affianced her (laughter *o her nephew, whom she adopted as 
heir to the throne ; but retained the power in brown hands. 
He appealed to the Governor* General; but it was not till Sir C, 
Metcalfe, a3 Acting Governor- General, mterfeied in 1835, that 
this person obtained his rightful authority. He soon died, and 
his daughter succeeded. She governed, till her death in 1868, 
-with wonderful ability and wisdom. She was faithful to the 
pa i amount power in the Mutiny of 1857, and -was dt curated with 
the grand cross “ of the illustrious Star of India.’ 1 

§ 103 . The East India Company’s charter (§ 72) J 
expired in 1834 

In prospect o£ this, parliamentary committees were 
appointed to investigate the Company’s management of 
its extensive affairs. It was almost unanimously agreed 
that the monopoly of the China, trade should be aban- 
doned. Thus the Company ceased to possess any 
commercial character ; though it was decided that its 


BliopAl. 

bikiiiufrr 

JEtogum. 


The Charter of 
1833 , 4 . 


China trade 
thrown op m. 


| political functions should not he disturbed. I 

1 Some additions to the ecclesiastical establishment i Ecci«wia*tteai 
! were made, including the foundation of Episcopal Sees fouaatttionj ** 

I at Madras and Bombay. 

j The result of the extinction of the Company as a 
! commercial body was beneficial. It elevated the views 
and the policy of the Directors to somewhat of an 
imperial character. 

The trade with China doubled in the following ten Rgwflcua 
years; and the British exports to India and Ceylon JKonof m 
increased imthe same period from 2| millions to 6§. wmopoiy. 
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CH.X §104,105. 
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Agra. 

IntxocL § 9. 


X2S, Lord William Bentinck, 1828-1835. 


The dividends of the Company were guaranteed by 
Parliam e >t at *2630,000 a year, to be entirely redeem- 
able in 1874. 

Agra was made the capital of a fourth Presidency, 
and bir C. Metcalfe appointed to it ; but in 1884 this 
was changed, and the North-western Provinces have 
been administered by a Lieutenant-Governor from that 
time. 

The new charter was granted in August 1888. It 
came into force in April 1834. 


Character ofi | § 104. Lord W, Bentinck left India in May 1885. 

BeSS 5 ^ He has been accused of vanity and a love of innovation'. 

I He was not a great politician, but his benevolence is 
unquestioned^ Lord Dalhousie alone has surpassed him 
in the development of the resources of India. 

His Adminis- He was guided by instructions from England in re- 
tration. gar a to his economical measures, and the policy of non- 

interference in the affairs of native states, which he 
carried too far. Indifference on the part of the para- 
mount power in India, to what is done in the minor 
states, is always cruel and impolitic. 


Sir C. Metcalfe, 
Acting 
Oovernor- 
Gcneral, 1835- 
163$. 


§105. Sir C. Metcalfe succeeded provisionally, 
being senior member of Council in Calcutta at the time. 
He had just reached Agra to assume his appointment 
j of Governor of the new Presidency. 

I He had early distinguished himself as envoy (1808) 
to the court of Banjit Sing (§ 67 ; ch. xi. § 25), and 
afterwards as Resident at Delhi (to 1819) and at Haidar- 
&bad (to 1827), Thence he went to Calcutta as member 
of Council. He was, after leaving India finally, Go- 
vernor of Jamaica (1839 to 1841 ) ; and Governor- 
General of Canada (1843 to 1845). He was only second 
to Warren Hastings in genius and knowledge of the 
requirements of Indian diplomacy. 
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X Xiord Auckland, 1836-1842. 

But Sir C. Metcalfe was only Acting Governor- General 

The high o&ce was offered to Mountstuart Elphuistone, who 
declined it on the ground of broken health It was then pro- 
posed to make Metcalf^^ermanent Governor-General. 

The Whigs opposed this, on the ground that such an appoint- 
ment should only be filled from England. 

Lord Heytesbury wa« then appointed; but on the evo of his 
departure, the Whigs again came into power, revoked Lord 
Heytesbury's appointment, and conferred it on Lord Auckland. 

Metcalfe returned to Agra in 1826, but soon resigned in conse- 
quence of the displeasure of the Court of Directors, excited by 
the “ liberation of the press.” Great as he undoubtedly was, he 
had been too long in India, and was perhaps unfitted to be in the 
van of progress. 

The one great act of this administration (which Brew freed, 
lasted till August 1836), was the liberation of the press. 

The press in India at first had been subjected to a 
censorship, then to certain stringent rules drawn up by 
the Government. 

It was now freed from all restrictions, save those of 
the laws that govern all orders of men in ' the realm. 
Macaulay, as member of Council, supported Metcalfe 
in this matter. 

There was, it may he argued, imprudence in Met- 
calfe’s passing such a measure when his tenure of office 
was merely temporary. 

On the whole, however, the concession has proved 
beneficial, though the experiment was full of danger. 


PART X — Lobd Auckland, 1836-1842. 

§106, Lord Auckland, the tenth Governor-General, 
arrived in India in March 1836, and left it in March 
1842 . 

§ 107 . W™ administration is markeu uy : Summ a r y 

A. lie disputed succession in Oudh (1837). 

B. The supersession erf the treacherous BAja of SatirA (1839.) 
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A a. 1839, 

X. Xtoxd Auckland, 1836-1848. The Afgk&a expedition. 


0. The Afghan f\peditiou 'md disasters (1889-1842). The 
idea of this i xpiddion was? contrived in July 1837; and the 
catastrophe happened in J«,nu,u j iM.4} just before herd Auck- 
land’ h departure 

0 The otco} ati n rf Kumnl 

0. Tlxo first 0 hi rtf si ^ar ( is 10). 

Oiwlh affairs, 

mi. 

108. 0e 1h N. ir* wi-di* 11 i< u yhigof Gudin a profligate 
amt w\il jiii u, li« rl m .! i ’ s Two puboih had been 

achnowhi »d b % ii ii a ■» tu- u , b d ‘iurwards disarmed. 1 

The lii/um ' j>i c «l ti af tH l*i ! * d fho^o should succeed, j 
The Buti-di I<< tuppmtid tin chum /f au undo of the i 

don riMfl King, >.u n-nd-chul \n msturectiou was headed by j 

the Hr giua, but so on put cionu i 

£ itirl, W. 

J 109. fr* f h A Mr $ H7 H*d# Tie htjc vtad d»pcicdby 
Hr .’'tun * fail/ m 3 Hi. blather \.us plaud on the 

*hi no m 1 m Hi x iU t tidnp]»d> riniaotueed the 

viholn djmthly, w*wh >\u n t t *, to Lapland. 

Tht' Af ’mn. < i* 

|H tiltjio i, 

i i Zh ) 

("in - i>o« £ 

50). 

it no, Th am '/ m/ t ,t 

it/.) Tin \in»i Itdiu 0 the Indu* (set 

Ma]»„ tiihul'iti 1 1»\ UiUlikt* ia i * s, in oituu ghtn 

< omjuerur* to In ! it m of (Jha^ni io 

AIuuimI Shut Abdaii, who w*u at the gnat iamily of 
i he Smlozijo*. J 

Tl» <*hn i of tin inbes was that which pawssed 
KVihuL IK id Mi hammad was then on the throne o{ 
li.it cit\. 

\b.) When Mountstuart K’phiustoneTisitod Kabul in 
IdA*, tlu sover *ign \va^ Shi h Shvja y * a descendant of 
Ahmed Shah A! d.Uu Thu-, king was dethroned shortly 


* A1 me 1 " h th Al dan O ui. § 15 (10). 


rumAr bh\U. Ci m §10. 

i 


1 ' 1 ! 
'/taiui bha) Cb x j ,1*. Shah Chnja, 


J 
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nap v - r » 
* im*h 


rftor; and the states of Afcrlnbiisf m w*io <LvbM ’ 
'among various members of n rival family, <‘«*lb 1 the I 
Bitrafaye U’ibo. Tbe most powerful of ill* m* was ]* d { 
Muhammad* who [o se^ed Kabul ami Ghazni. Rai jit J 
Smg, the ruler of the Fanjab, had <*>, uod on K iJn nr 
and the districts east of the Indin, hn ludinv Pediawur. 1 
Mi nit v? as occupied by a d< ndant oi the Ahdnli, and 
Baikh was aim* xej to Bokhara. 

(c.) Shall Shuja lived in Lftdiana, in exile, under the 
protection of the Jbiiibh power; he hud, in lad, a 
pension of 4,000 rupees a month from that Gov* rn- j 
ment. j 

An expedition he made in 183 is with tin* hope of re- 
covering Lis lost dominions, w«n iinMien^si ill, ow *1114 *0 
the bravery oi Dost Muhammad. Shah Shnja returns d 
in 1835 to his old \ Lir\, of exile. I 

(d.) Soon after tins, Persia began to aim at the sub- 
jugation of all tin e* provinces up to the Indus, and* 
began by attacking floral. The Russian Government 
encouraged the Shah of Persia (who was to repeat the 
exploits of Nadir Shah) in these undertakings ; and 
there was a prospect (as many thought) that all Western 
Asia would soon form one vast confederacy, under 
Russian influence ; thus threatening the tranquillity of 
British India. The question was -Shall England 
interfere in matters beyond the Indus ? And if so, how ? 

The proverb is current in the East ; — “ He who would 
rule Hindustan must first conquer Kabul.” All previous 
rulers of India had done so. Must England also 
j acknowledge, that paramount influence in Kabul is 
essential to the lords of Hindustan ? 

Captain Bumes (afterwards Sir Alexander) who had 
been sent as envoy to Kabul, did much by his repre- 
sentations to determine the British authorities to the 
policy of active interference. 

(e.) Lord Auckland resolved to restore Shdh Shuja, 


uj 

K it ui t 
Sfcih Hmj * 


Permit *ti*l 
PuMsia. 


British intcrfwr- 
enceuect >*wy r 


SbAh Shujato 
he restored. 
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X. Lord Auckland, 1936-1842. The Afg'Mn expedition. 


The tripartite 
treaty. 

1338. 


Sir X Keane'* 
army of the 
Indus. 

1838. 


Mr. W. H. Mac- 
Naghteru 


whose claims were thought to be better founded than 
those of Dost Muhammad, and whose cause was be- 
lieved to be the more popular in Afghanistan. Thus, it 
was said, we should have a friendly and even dependent 
power in Kabul as a bulwark against Russian aggression 
in the North- West. The whole scheme was foolish. 
If Lord Auckland had bent his energies to effect a 
reconciliation between Dost Muhammad and Ran jit 
Bing, and had established friendly relations with the 
Afghan Court, the war w >uld have been rendered un- 
necessary. Dost Muhammad was prepared to act as 
an ally of England: Lord Auckland threw him into 
the arms of Russia. A treaty was signed, however, 
between Ranjit Sing, Shah Shuja, and the British in 
June 1838; and a British force was marched to the 
Indus, for the invasion of Afghanistan. Everyone 
acquainted with India regarded the expedition with 
dismay. 

This army, called " the army of the Indus” was drawn 
from all the three Pi'esidcncies, and was under the 
command of Sir John K» ane. One division of it was 
called the Sh&h’s army, and the other the Shahzada’s 
(or Prince's), being nominally under the command of 
Teimur, the son of Shah Shuja. 

(/.) Mr. W. H. MacNaghten was appointed envoy 
and Minister at the Court of Shah Shuja. He was a 
profound Oriental scholar, had served in many capacities 
with honour, and was then Secretary to the Supreme 
Government. 


Defence of 
Her&t. Siege 


** * 


(g.) Meanwhile the Shah of Persia’s army, 40,000 
strong, which had laid siege to Herat, the gate of 
Afghanistan, was compelled to retreat, mainly through 
the genius and gallantry of Lieutenant EldredPottinger, 
who had been sent into Central Asia by his uncle Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Resident of Hatch, to pursue ethno- 
logical researches. This led to a reduction of the forces 
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CHAP XU 
A, p, 1 830, 

sent to Afghanistan, and might well have put an end ~ 

to the enterprise. The defence of Herftt by Pottincer 
may fairly be compared with Olive’s defence of Areot 


(h.) The “Shah’s army” marched from Ferda-pdr 
in December, crossed the Indus, took possession of 
Bukkur, thence advanced to Shikarpfir, to Dadur, at the 
entrance of the Boldn Pass, and to Kettah, where it 
arrived March 26, 1839; and was followed by the 
Bombay force in April. 

Karachi was taken in February by a naval arma- 
ment. The Amirs of Sind were opposed to the passage 
of the British army, but their objections were rouednv 
set aside. (§125.) * J 

The army passed through the Kojut Pass, and thence 
to Kandahar , where all had arrived early in May. 
There Shah Shuja was solemnly enthroned. The march 
had been One of terrible privation, bravely borne. 
While the force was recruiting at Kandahar, ti ding s 
reached them of the death of the Panjab Eon, Banjit 
Sing, 27th June, 1*889. A grand meeting between him 
and Lord Auc klan d had taken place in November 
1838, only second in magnificence to -the meeting* at 
Bftpar (§' 101). 6 

(t.) The force now marched on towards K&bul, and 
the leaders were surprised to find Ghazni a well-fortified 
city. They had no battering-train; but the K£bul 
gate was blown open with a charge of 900 lbs. of gum 
powder. Major Thompson of the Bengal Engineers 
was the real captor of Ghazni. Brigadier Sale (the 
immortal hero of J ellalabad) and Colonel Dannie were 
among the foremost of a hand of heroes who stormed 
the fortress. Thus “ the bride of the East ” came into 
the hands of the English. 

The^trmy moved on and entered K&bul, August 7, 
Dost Muhammad having fled before it to BokMrk 
An auxiliary force which had inarched through the 


Army march® 
through Hind 
KaadajhAr. 

(Xtscreatie 
5,783 feet GgJ 
ii* length abo 
MbIIm.) 
(Comp, Intro 
§ 18, and map 


Enthronemeitt 
of SMhShoji 
1838 ) 
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Army ^onthaclr. 
A bubsidiary 
iorce ivUmed. 


Honours. 


I 

I 


Host Muliam- 
load surrenders. 


The calm before 
the storm, 1841. 


| X. I»ord Auckland, 1836-1842. The AfgMn expedition. 


| Khyber Pass, baying taken Ali Musjid and JellalaLad 
| by the way, arrived at Kabul early in September. 

1 (j.) The Shah being thus restored to his kingdom, 

1 the army was sent back; General Nott and Colonel 
j Sale remaining with a part of the Bengal force to de- 
' fend the newly restored king. This subsidiary body of 
troops was left there against Shah Shuja’s wishes. Sir 
W. MacNaghten was Resident at the court of the re- 
stored king. The difficulties of the supposed conquerors 
began with the completion of the military enterprise. 

The Bombay force, under General Will shire, on their 
homeward way, took Kelat, the Khan of which had 
most treacherously attacked the army on its march 
towards Kabul. 

(A) Lord Auckland was now rewarded by being 
created Earl of Auckland. Sir John Keane was made 
Lord Keane of Ghazni. Mr. MacNaghten and Colonel 
Henry Pottinger (afterwards Governor of Madras) were 
created Baronets. Many others were knighted, among 
whom were Robert Sale and Alexander Bumes. A 
great manj severe, and sometimes disastrous, conflicts 
had to be engaged in, before Afghanistan was even 
nominally subdued. The last was at Parwan, a village 
in the Panjshu valley, near the Ghdrband Pass, where 
Lost Muhammad sustained a final defeat, and surren- 
dered himself to Sir W. MacNaghten (November 1, 
1840). 

He was treated with respect, and sent to Calcutta, where he had a 
pension assigned to him, and was an honoured guest at the Government 
House. 

(i l ) Profound peace prevailed (at least on the surface) 
from that time till the beginning of October 1841. Sir 
William had been nominated to the Governorship of 
Bombay, and was on the eve of departure, when the 
Ghilji chiefs revolted. Sir R. Sale was marching to 
JeMl&bad, on his return to India, and was encountered 
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X. Ziord Auckland, 1836-1842. The Afghan expedition. 


\ H4F X *K 

a * 1840. 


by tli ‘so insurants. He form! tlio Kurd Kahn* Piss 
) made his way with < 'ontinu.il fight mif to T.» du, twin'** 

* to Juduluck, in the direr tion of Gnud.iiou k, iu 1 » to 

1 Jelldhil Ad (November 12), villi* h M found oiu'sS *1 on 

every side h\ Lord* s ot enema i. AfijhUii A u h*A \f huofin 
r!si u, And tin* scheme of th" iimurg* nt* v is V il the ]( , J Vaui*** 1 
British should hi* permitted iowi t out on tin ir r* t irn * > J]* htw^, 
India; hut should be by degrees* ut off, till only 
man was left alive; and that In* should be ph<« 1, de- 
prived of Ms limbs, at the eastern uitrame of the 
Khyber Pass with a letter in his teeth, annumit in ; Mm ( 
to be the list Hurvrvor ot tli * Afghan expedition. 

General Sale’s skill and bravery prevented tin lull 

* consummation of this plan. j 

Jellalabad wis a ruinous fortress; but Sale and 'Comp 5 lir i 
Major Broaclfoot soon set it to right •» turuel out tin 
Afghan population, and put ev*ry thing into su«*h a 
state as to deiy his countless enemies. I 

(m.) Meanwhile at Kabul the storm broke on the KiMil 
morning of 2nd November IhtL Sir Ahxambr 
Burnes was assassinated, x\ ith his brother atil other 
officers. | 

Thor'* viero bm/e nton at K uml ; 1 ill ui un'ir i ontifuMi* foothy Apathy. 
Bei/ed upon tho f in command l 1 ij ton (Mm Muk.ni/i cab 
1 mtly lu % hi th< iort ot Ni.hau Khi*i m tin* or) ti ft il a! J 
agiinfct ovorvliohmiuy number** tmm the 2ml t<i the it l ; i d , 

I then, hi** ammunition being expended, cut hu way tl i M 
j bringing °tf *t J0 wounded, tho women, and cluMuri tu i 
Elphmstone, the chief mult ary authontj , vsn> old awl m<Mp < * 

Days passed, and tho insurrection" wan nil o vied to *mtlnxj 
strength. Lady Bale and her daughter uerr there. Her n *rw* 

• tivo, and that of Vincent Eyre (§ 175), giro ft full account of 
those painful events. 

Sir W. MacNaghten seems to have retained his energy 
and coolness; but he could not command the army. 
Negotiations were commenced with the insurgent 
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X. Lord Auckland, 1836-1842. The Afghan expedition. 


Bfurderof Mac- 
Nagbten, 1841. 

Deplorable in- 
fatuation in 
KAbul 


Evacuation of 
Kabul, Jan. 
1842. 


Army perishes. 


Fighting Akbar 
KMn gets many 
of the English 
as prisoners 
into his hands. 


chiefs; and at length. Sir William was induced to meet 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad, 
who had deceitfully offered to put an end to the insur- 
rection, upon being assured of the situation of Vazir 
to Shah Shnja, and receiving an immense pecuniary 
reward. At the conference the British envoy and 
Captain Trevor were shot by Akbar Khan; and 
Captains Colin Mackenzie and Lawrence were made 
prisoners. Even this did not arouse the military 
authorities. They agreed to bind the British Govern- 
ment to pay fourteen lakhs as ransom, to evacuate the 
country, and to ‘restore the deposed king. Against this 
humiliating agreement Major Eldred Pottinger, acting 
as political 4gent, protested, but in vain. 

(n.) On the morning of the 6th January 1842, the 
miserable retreat began. Shah Shuja was left behind. 
He was for a time acknowledged as king ; but in April 
1842, he was shot, and his body thrown into a ditch. 
Incredible disorder, piercing cold, want of every neces- 
sary of life, and the constant attacks of the blood- 
thirsty Afghans, who hovered around, rendered this 
march one of continual disaster. They struggled through 
the tremendous pass of Kurd Kabul, and a hot fie 
was opened on them by Gbiljis on the heights. Lady 
Sale was wounded by a shot. Three thousand perished 
in the pass. 

(o.) How Akbar Khan appeared again on the scene. 
He offered to take charge of all the ladies and married, 
officers, and to escort them safely to Jellalabad. To 
this at length they were obliged to consent, and thus 
General Elphinstone, Colonel Shelton, Colonel Palmer, 
Majors Pottinger and Griffiths, with Lady Sale, Lady 
MacNaghten, and a few others, became prisoners in the 
hands of the murderer of Sir W. MacNaghten. Of the 
remainder, only one, Dr. Brydon, arrived at Jellalabad 
to tell of the fate of the thousands who had left Kabul. 
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This was a calamity almost without a parallel in Bntiwhl 
lii story. There was hut one survHor (btrfides 120 ml 
captivity), out of an army oi Im.Ouo ih> n. 1 

(p.) lAt this time it must he lomemhorr*] tlut the , * 

veteran General Nott was mainl iinm * 1n> post at K <n- oUock * 
dalmr, Sir R. Sab* at Jellalai u<l, an i that General 


Pollock was at Peshawar with an army destined to 
force its way through the Khvher Pass to rescue Halo 
and his companions. Akbar Khan was now supreme 
in Afghanistan. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, a man of profound learning j Rawlins©**, 
and sagacity, added to large experience in Eastern 
politics, was the British politic vl agent at Kandahar. 

The sequel of thchiatory must lo r M>rv< *1 for another auction 1$ 118) 

Belief iv ill come, ami rctributu a foil n bold Ail klaud before* l*am»g 
India made every preparation for the advau< n of that force, which m the 
time of his successor retrieved these d waiters. 

§ 111, The history of the Earl of Auckland’s administration j Fb*t CWmw 
would not be complete without some account of the hrvt C hineso , 1 ®* > * 
war. The cause of it was the smuggling of opium into China 
by English merchants. 

The Emperor of China, in order to cheek the pernicious habit Opium 
of opium eating and smoking among his subjects, had laid a 
very heavy duty on this drug. 

Inputting down the smuggling of opium into the country, 
which naturally became fn»quont, the Chinese authorities com- 
mitted unwarranted outrages on the ships and subjects of Great 
Britain. 

To avenge those outrages, and to put the Chinese trade on a 
proper footing, the war was undertaken. 

Troops from India, under Sir Hugh Gough, wore scat} and, 
after a series of brilliant exploits, were success!*^ in bringing 
the Chinese to terms. 

By the treaty of Nankin the island of Hong- Kong was made Hogr Kooe 
over to England ; and four ports were opened to European ships. 

These were Amoy, Fn-chow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. 

The “ Opium War ** was not popular in England. 

§ 118 . At this time the B&ja of Kurn&l, who appears to have 
been insane, conducted himself in such a manner as to call for the awted, ml 
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XI. Lord EUenborougli, 1842-1844. Afghan disasters retrieved. 


interference of the British Government. He was removed, to the 
great relief of his oppressed subjects, and sent to Trichinopoly, 
where he was in the habit of attending Christian service in the 
Fort Church, in which he was assassinated by a Muhammadan 
fanatic. 


lord Auck- 
land’s de- 


parture, 1842 
His character. 


The connection 
of the State 
with HmdCt 
temples 
severed. 


§ 113 . The Earl of Auckland left India on the 12th 
March, 1842. His name is inseparably connected with 
the Afghan expedition ; but the impression he left in 
India was that he possessed high qualities, and might 
have done much for the country, had his lot not been 
cast in troublous times, when the fear of Russian 
| aggression hurried England into this ill-fated under- 
taking. 

At the beginning of this war there was, owing in 
part to his good management, a clear balance in the 
treasury of <£10,000,000 sterling; at the close of it 
there was a large debt. 

The connection of the British Government with the 
Hindu temples and worship was terminated in 1842. 
The State had acted as trustee for the endowments, 
and had caused various marks of respect to be paid on 
Hindu festivals. This was now properly discontinued. 


PART XL-— Lord ELLENBOEOtraH, 1842-1841 

§ 114 . lord Ellenborough arrived in Calcutta, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1842. He was a statesman of high repute, 
eloquent, industrious, and energetic; and had been 
President of the Board of Control. 


Summary of 
Lord Ellen- 
borough’s ad- 
ministration. 


§ 115. His administration is remarkable for 
A. tho measures adopted to retrieve the national honour in 
Afghanistan ; 

u. the chastisement of tho Gwali6r Durb&r; 


c. the conquest of Sind. 
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1 § 116. We must now resume (from $ 1 lM) flu ] K* >ry ’ fltawni j 

of the disastrous Afghan * \pedifmn/ fn Mtr !i l^li, 

Ghazni was ovaoutt* 1 by 1 he Brit mb tr»M{ «Ju< st { * i 

all of wliom perished. Thu was dLis^^.t < iul and dis- 
heartening. J 

1 § 117. Jellahil lad hold out. The an ink of airfare Tim^niu**. 

contain few things more glui ions. An < art h pi ik uhb »l ,pUPi * 

to the miseries of this heroic* garrison, throw^n/ down 
defences that had cost them months of 1 ibowr. Y< tut 
only did they maintain the fort; hut, *sMiing tuthj * 

drove Akhar Khun away, and burnt his camp. i i 


The heroic Colonel Bennie fell iu flu fruit it. M ij a Lt i f »1 J) nfo. 
and Captain (Sir IEcnr > ) Havelock w» re among thi u >t i ir< J* r 
and energetic oi t ho del nder* of tit ftrtie^. .act lout 

General Pollock (an old officer of Lord Lab’s who 
had seen forty years of arduous s* run), with the r< . 

I lieving army, forced the KlryLer Pa>s on the Sth A] r<l, 
and soon alter reached Jellalabad. He bail!* d the 
Khyberis, who were bent on obstructing the mm h, by | 

| crowning the heights on either side with his tro >p*. | 


i 


I 


i 

i 

i 


§118. General Mott meanwhile gallantly ]« M Kan- Nutt la Xu da. 
dahar. Throughout the war k is to lie nob rl that On lm - 
Afghans never for a moment held their groiml ml 
presence of a capable general j 

A body of troops under General Engl aid advannd through ! 
the Bolan Pass to JKettah ; but wore driven buck in an ift< mpfc I 
to advance to relieve General Nott. A second effoit wnmoti 
successful, and they reached Kandahar; but the mb plot oi j 
their leader had no share in the credit of the expedite* t. i 

§119. The unfortunate Shah Sira j a was murdered ivuhot 
in April, at Kabul (§ 110). **«* 

At this time (April 1812 ) the Go\emor-G*iuvil ordered L» rd riVu. 
Pollock and Nott to return direct to Irnlii, leaving Hit* uaUmal bo* '»ol» » 
honour unvindieafced and the captives nnrcscued; but the* llt,u ' WhWrtl - 


\ 


1 


I 

t 


« 

t 
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genei'als, with. Major Rawlinson, evaded compliance with bis 
orders ; and eventually they were permitted, at their own risk, 
to take the noble course they did. 

Pollock's s 120. General Pollock now moved on by way of 

siortouB march. a 4 damuck) Khail, Tezin, Kurd-Kabul,' and 

Buthak to Kabul, where he arrived on the 15th Sep- 
tember. Continual attacks of the enemy were repulsed, 
and the most decided victories atoned for the disgraces 
of the British arms on this same route a year before. 

Nott joins § 121. General Nott having sent a portion of his 

pollock. troops hack to India, by way of Kettah, now marched 
with the remainder to meet General Pollock at Kabul. 
Several smart engagements were fought against Shams- 
ud-din, in which complete and signal success crowned 
the British arms. Ghazni was again taken, and its 
citadel utterly destroyed. The gates of the tomb of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, which had eight centuries before 
been taken from the temple of Somnath, were carried 
off, and finally deposited among old lumber in the 
(Ck. ii. § 11 .) f or t at Agra! Nott joined Pollock at Kabul, Sep- 
tember 5. 

The proclamation by which the Governor- General (who received 
the returning army with great pomp at Ferdzp&r) notified the 
termination of the war was lamentably deficient in good taste. 
It censured Lord Auckland, and its bombastic reference to the 
S&mn&th gates brought on its author deserved ridicule and rebuke 
from every quarter. It was dated October 1, 1812. 

EecoTOry ofthe § 122* The prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan 
cagives. Sept. were happily and strangely recovered, and joined Sir 
B. Sale at the Urgamdi Pass, on the 20th September. 

It had been Akbar EMn’s intention to take them to 
Turkistan, and there to sell them for slaves ; but their 
keeper, Saleh Muhammad Khan, was bribed to restore 
them. Sir B. Sale thus recovered his wife and daughter 
on his fiftieth birthday. 
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Great numbers of the Afghans had retired to IstaliS. istaua. ' 
Thither the English troops, unler General McCa*fctll, 
with an auxiliary force of Kuzzilbash horse under 
Captain Colin Mackenzie, followed, stormed the fort, 
and recovered vast-quantities of property stolen from 
the British in Kabul. The great bazaar at Kabul was 
blown up : an act which can hardly be justified. 

§ 123 , The army was now withdrawn from Afghan- Settlement of 
istan,and arrived without serious molestation at Ferdz- 
pur. Ddst Muhammad and the other prisoners were 
released, and the whole scheme was definitely aban- 
doned. It had cost <£15,000,000, and 20,000 lives! 

The war had been undertaken in defiance of the dic- 
tates of prudence. One portion of the transaction is 
humiliating ; but the Whole leaves on the mind a vivid 
impression of the indomitable courage and boundless 
resources of tbe great majority of the Englishmen 
whose names appear in the history. 

JfoxE. — D6st Muhammad was reinstated immediately. Prom 1842-1855 
no intercourse existed between Mm and the Indian Government (§ 146). 

He died in June 1863, leaving sixteen sons. Of these. Shir Ali, alter 
many struggles, made good his position as Amir (1868). 

§ 124 . The troubles at Gwalior next demand our Troubles in 
attention. Doulat Kao Sindia (ch. v. § 161) died in GwAJi&r 
1827, 

His widow, daughter of the infamous Shirzi “KM* Gb&tg& Gw&B&ratfairs ^ 
(ch. y. § 116.), governed as guardian of her adopted son Jankojl kg®. 1887 to 
till 1833, when the latter assumed the actual management. He ***** 
died, February 1843, childless. His widow, a girl of thirteen, 
adopted Bhaglrat Rio, a relative, and a contest for the regency 
commenced between the Mah&r&ni and Mam& Sahfib, an uncle of (See table, duv, 
the deceased chief. The Resident espoused the cause of tbe ?***) 
latter, whom the Queen notwithstanding expelled. 

It was evident that affairs m Gwalidr were fast I 

tending to a state of - such utter disorganisation as 1 
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Kittle of MaM- 
IX * 20, 

( V itw mil#** 
itoia Gwalnr ) 

Map of Central 
Inclm agency. 

(Map of Central 
ln<lm, p 7) 


lHinua, Dtr 

( V fee nuliH 
iumUvuh r ) 


fctl u < nt * t 
< a ih r a'laurw 


(Com, J178J 


Smd a mini- 
luary of its 
h atory 

B lfttM 
uaurgen, 17 VJ 
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would have disturbed the peace of the surrounding 
countries. There was in the city an army of 30,000 
infantry, and 10,000 horse, with 200 cannon ; and the 
officers were mostly men of European descent. At 
Labor, too, there was an army of 70,000 Sikhs, officered 
| by Europeans, anxious for some pretext for crossing 
the Satlaj. The troubles in the Pan jab had begun. 
(Oh. xl § 27, 28.) 

The Governor-General rightly judged that prompt 
interference was necessary. The British troops, accom- 
panied by Lord Ellenborough himself, advanced across 
the Ohambal, and unexpectedly found the Gwalior 
army drawn up at MaMrdjpur. Sir H. Gough, the 
commander-in-chief , had under him Generals Littler, 
Yalrnnt, and Dennis. A complete victory was gained, 
but with severe loss. Sir Hugh says in his despatch, 
that he had not “ done justice to the gallantry of his 
opponents.” 

On the same day another victory was gained at 
Fimnuir by Major-General Grey. In these two battles, 
the guns, standards, ammunition, and treasure of the 
i enemy were taken; and there was nothing left tie 
Gwalior durbar but to throw themselves on the clc- 
j me ney of their conquerors. A council of regency was 
iorui« d, the “British contingent was increased, the debts 
owtd by Smth&’s Government to the English were paid, 
and afLars were put on such a footing as to afford a 
prospect of stability and tranquillity to the Gwalior 
stat<\ (Intro. § 12.) 

! § 125 . The conquest of Sind (Intro. § 18), and its 

wise government by its conqueror, Sir Charles Napier, 
rt wkr this period memorable. 

In 1786, Sind was seized by a tribe of Beluchts called 
Taipftrs, whose chief was Mir Fatih Khan. By him 
the < ountiy was divided between various members of 
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CHAP. X §m. 
a r> 1843. 


Ms family. Thus arose the three states of Haidar dbad, 
Khyrpur, and Mirpur , in each of which a plurality of I 
Amirs held sway. These Amirs — foreigners in the 
country — dwelt in castles, followed the chase, and 
treated their subjects much as the Norman barons did 
their Saxon tenants in the days of King Stephen. 

Every attempt to trade with the country was dis- 
} couraged by the Amirs, who drove away the chief of 
1 the British factory from Tatta , where an establishment 
had existed from 1799. 


Their unwise 
rnana *ment. 

(The ancient 
Patlal «*) 


i 


In 1809 a treaty between the Amirs and Lord Minto 
had been signed. In 1820 another treaty permitted 
free intercourse and trade. In 1832 the Indus was 
thrown open, as the result of Sir Henry Pottingeris 
mission (§ 101). In 1838 a British Resident was ap- 
pointed to Haidarabad, and the state was thus secured 
from the attacks of Ranjit Sing. 


<W 


Sind had always been a dependency of Kabul ; and 
Shah Shuja now made demands of arrears of tribute 4 . 
This led to further British mediation. The Amirs 
were certainly in a great measure dependent on Eng- 
land, and yet were her bitter and jealous enemies. 

In fact, the Amirs, who had some cause to complain, 
seem to have been thoroughly hostile and treacherous ; 
and an attack upon tho Residency, which Sir James 
Outram defended with consummate bravery, brought 
matters to an issue. 

In October 1842, Sir 0. Napier was sent to Sind as 
commander-in-chiei and plenipotentiary ; and as he 
was not a man to be trifled with, and had gone to Sind 
determined to take possession of the country, he took 
measures at once to seize and destroy the desert strong- 
hold of lmdn-ghur, whither one of the leading Amirs 
had fled. This was an exploit of remarkable daring. 

Sir Charles then advanced to Miani, a place six miles 
from Haidarab&d, where the -Sindian army was on- 
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Dubba, a Tillage 
near Haidar- 
abud, March 24, 
1843. 


(Or AmarJtSi) 

Amirs seat to 
Beadres. 


Good govern- 
ment of SirO. 
Napier. 


XI. I*ord Ellenborougrli, 1842-1844. 


trenched. A victory was gained by the British, s 
which six of the Amirs, three of Ehyrpur and i. 
of Haidarabad, surrendered themselves. 

Shir Muhammad of Mirpur was still in arms ; 
against him the battle of Haidarabad (or Dubba) 
fought on the 24th March, resulting in a complete 
tory to the British troops. Mirpur was then occuj 
and Umerkot (the birthplace of Akbar) was captur 

Bind was now taken possession of ; the Amirs, wj 
tyrannous assumption had lasted about sixty y< 
were sent to Benares with liberal pensions ; the Ii 
was fully opened; and “Little Egypt” began, ui 
the administration of the great Pro-consul, a 
career of unexampled prosperity. 

The feeling, however, then prevailed, and post* 
will deliberately confirm the opinion, that the war 
unrighteous. It is the one annexation upon which 
British nation can look with no satisfaction. <■ 
has, however, arisen out of manifest evil . 


The Bengal and Madras sepoys refused to garrison Sind, 
out extra allowances. This wais one indication* amongst r 
of the decay of discipline in the “ Sepoy army.” Sind was 
garrisoned by Bombay troops. 


Bord EUen- 
borougb, re- 
called, 1844. 


Was it right or 


§ 126. The Earl of Ellenborough returned to 
cutta in February 1844, and set himself vigorousl 
the task of governing the empire, the bounds of w 
he had so much enlarged ; but in a few months he 
recalled (and, on the whole, rightly so,) by the Corn 
Directors, from whom he had differed on many po 
This was an extreme exercise of power on the pai 
the court, and it was censured by the Duke of Well 
ton and the country generally ; but the wisdom of i 
choice of a successor reconciled the nation to 
vigorous act of the twenty-four princes of Leader 
Street. 
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CH.X. §127,129. 
a . d . 1845. 

Lord Ellenborough left Calcutta in August 1844. 

He was ambitious, fond of display, and self-reliant ; 
but industrious, able, disinterested, a true friend of the 
army, and a man of undoubted genius. 

To Mr. Wilberforce Bird, bis second in Council, many useful 
measures, such as the extinction of slavery in India, are to be 
ascribed. 

His character. 

Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird, 

FART XII. — Lord Haedinoe, 1844-184?, 


§ 127 , Sw Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge. 


(1.) Summary. A. His appointment was made to satisfy 
(§ 126) all parties. He was a highly distinguished soldier and 
statesman, and an intimate friend of the Duke of Wellington, 
under whom he had fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
where he lost an arm. 

B. The great events of his administration are connected with 
the for&t Pmj&b war, and its four battles (fought and won in fifty- 1 
four days) : MMkt, FerbzsMh, AUw6l } and Sobr&on. 

c. The efforts to put down infanticide, human sacrifices, &C-, 
in Gfimsfir. 

Summary of 

Lord Har- 
dinge'* admini- 
stration. 

§ 128, At this time the Panj&b was in a state of miserable 
anarchy. (Ch. xi. § 26, 27.) 

The Sikhs were the aggressors. They crossed the Satlaj, De- 
cember 1845. They were repulsed, December 18, at Mfidit, by 
Lord Gough; again, December 21 and 22, at F&rfa-Mh, by Lord 
Gough and Lord Hardinge, after a very severe contest ; again, 
January 28, 1846, by Sir Harry Smith, at AUw6.l;md finally, by 
Lord Gough, Lord Hardinge, and the whole British forces, at 
Sobrdon, February 10, 1846, after a most gallant and determined 
resistance. (Ch. xi. § 28-32.) 

The flrat Panjib 
war, 1845, Iftfe. 

Pour great 
battles. 

§ 129. Dhulip Sing, the youngest putative son of Banjii Sing, 
was now recognized as B&ja of the Panjfib j the Do&b between 
the Bi&s and the Satlaj (the Jullindhur Do&b) was annexed to the 
British empire ; and an indemnity for the expenses of this un- ■ 
provoked war was paid by the 8*khs. (Oh. x. § 88.) 

Treaty of im 

^ 1 


2 T* 
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CHX«iso,m 
A.x>. 1846. 


Kaah-mtr. 


§ 130. Kashmir was thou made over to Gol&b Sing, a Kkjp&t, 
the most prominent Sikh leader, who paid £1,000,000 of the 
tribute. This was on many accounts a wise arrangement. His 
son now rules over that province in peace ; and measures for 
the improvement of the country have been adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the British Government, and more especially of the 
late Sir H. Lawrence. Still its management is hardly satisfac- 


tory. 


Honours* 


§ 131. Sir Henry Harding© and Sir Hugh Gough were both 
raised to the peerage for their gallant exploits. (Oh. xi. § 34.) 


It seemed as if wars must now cease in the Indian 
possessions of Great Britain. Between February 1848 
and February 1846, eight great battles had been fought, 
in which the three armies of Sind, Gwalior, and the 
Panjab, numbering 120,000 men, had been annihilated. 
Fora few years after this, India in fact enjoyedan 
eventful peace, the fruit of war. A large reduction in 
the army was now made. 


LoatcIHaar* 
dinra’s liberal 
policy. 


§ 132. Lord Hardinge, while averse to any undue 
interference with the prejudices of the people of India, 
promoted education; and, among other wise enact- i 
ments, forbade the prosecution or Government works 
on the Sunday. He also gave his assistance to the 
project for the Ganges canal, and to the plan for the 
construction of railways in India. § 142-146. 


Inhuman cub* 
toms put down. 


Introd. 


Or Kmdhiu 


§ 133* Sis administration was happily marked by 
vigorous, and ultimately successful, attempts more 
completely to put down infanticide, Sati, and human 
sacrifices. These horrible crimes were still committed 
in many parts of India; and especially in Gfimsur and 
in some other parts of Orissa, and in Gondwana, among 
the Khonds and other hill-tribes, the most revolting 
cruelties were often perpetrated. The chief of these 
was called the Meriah sacrifice. The Khonds, according 
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a.d. 1847. 

to Captain Macpherson’s report, were in the habit of 
sacrificing as many as twenty-five human victims at one 
festival. These were kidnapped, or bought, and were 
tortured, with every refinement of cruelty, before being 
actually sacrificed. 

This has now been effectually put down, chiefly by 
the efforts of those laborious, earnest men, Captain 
S. C. Macpherson, Colonel Campbell, and their assist- 
ants. 


§ 134. Free-trade was promoted ; duties paid for the 
introduction of merchandise into some of the large 
towns, such as Ludiana, TJmbala, and Surat, were 
abolished ; and the real prosperity of the country was 
promoted by this noble ruler, who was at once a wise 
and beneficent administrator and a brave and determined 
warrior. 


Enooturagfaaeni 
to trade. 


Among the men lie selected for high office were Sir H. Elliot, 
Sir John Lawrence, and Sir Patrick Grant. 


§135. The Taj Mahal at Agra, and other archi- 
tectural remains, were at this time repaired and re- 
stored ; and measures adopted to check the rash and 
careless habits by which the many interesting monu- 
ments of past times were being destroyed in various 
parts of the land. 


Ancient build, 
ings. 


§ 136. The Engineering College at Burki, planned 
by the benevolent and labor ous Lieutenant-Governor 
of the bTorth-West Provinces, Mr. Thomason, was 
sanctioned and promoted by Lord Hardinge. 

Scarcely any Governor-General has ever gained so 
much influence over the minds of men in India as this 
admirable man. He left Calcutta early in 1848, after a 
government of forty-two months’ duration. 


TheBfirM 

College. 


Departure of 
Lord Hardinge 

March 15. 
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Sranmary of 
Lord Dal- 
< honste’s admi- 
nistration. 


(Ch.xi§40.) 


(§44.) 


Htojlaasaad 


Lord Dal* 
bougie’ a decla- 
ration. 


The "Lex 
loci’* 

(Comp. §94.) 


PAET xm. — Earl or Dalhottsie, 1848-1856. 

§ 137 . The Earl or Daihoxtsie was the thirteenth 
Governor-General. 

(1.) tint wtmry. He arrived in Calcutta early in 1848, and 
departed early in 1856. He died soon after bis return, worn 
out with his Indian work. He assumed the supreme power in 
India in his thirty-sixth year. He may be called the last of 
the Company's Governors- General. 

(2.) The first great event of this administration was the second 
Panjdb war, with its two battles and one siege : 

Chillianwallah . . . . January 13, 1849. 

Gujar&t * February 21, 1849. 

Mhlfc&n, taken . . . . January 21, 1849. 

(8.) The commencement of railways and electric telegraphs in 
India was owing to Lord Dalhonsie's energetic influence. 

(4.) The “ Leso loci u was passed in 1851. 

($.) The Second Birmese war . Pegu annexed (1852-3). 

(6.1 Peace with D6st Mohammad (1855). 

(7.; Annexation of Oudh (1856). 

(8.) Tan j ore (1856) and N&gpnr lapsed for want of heirs 
(1853). 

(9.) Compare also Oh. iii. § 16 (13) ; and Ch. v. § 164. 

§ 138 . Lord Dalhousie came out as a “ peace Go- 
vernor ; ” as many before him bad done, whom circum- 
stances hurried into war. When war broke out a 
second time in the Panj&b, the Governor-General in 
Calcutta said : — “ I havp wished 'for peace ; I have 
longed for it ; I have striven for it. But, if the ene- 
mies of India desire war, war they shall have; and, on 
my word, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 

In October 1849 a modified form of trial by jury was intro- 
duced. A law, called the “ Lex loci,” was passed, ordaining that 
no penal consequences should attend the change of religion by 
any man. 
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CH.3L §189,140. 
Ju». 1858. 


§ 130 . A. The second Panj&b war began with the outbreak in The second Pan- 
Mftltan (ch. xi. § 35-43), under M&lr&j. (April 1848*) JW» ' mx » 1S48. 

Messrs. Agnew and Anderson were basely murdered. 

b. A conspiracy was formed in L&hdr at the same time to Mhltto. 
massacre all the British officers in the Panj&b, and to make a 
complete revolution in the province. 

c. Lieutenant Edwardes (afterwards Sir Herbert Bdwartles), Bdwardea, 

General Sampson Wbish, Lord Gough, and General Gilbert are j Whish, Ooiagh, 
th^ names that most attract our attention in this shoit but | 8 ™ 
brilliant war. j 

D The result was the annexation of the Punjab, which was The annexation 
placed under a Board of Cornmnsioners, of whom Sir Heir) < t the PunjAb. 
Lawrence was president, Sir John Lawrence was second, while 
Mr, ManBel and Sir B. Montgomery were the other members. 

Under these, fifty-six gentlemen weie employed as assistants, 

A general disarming of the people from the Bias to the Satlaj now 
took place, when 120,000 weapons were sm rendered The result 
was a decrease of crime throughout the whole province. 

Lord Baihousie was made a Marquess. 

Lord Gough, beloved by the army, left India in May 1819. 

Sir C. Napier, who was of a fiery temper and unyielding disposition, was gy, Kapur’s 
Cominander-m-Chxef in India, after the departure of Lord Cough There resignation 
w,! 1 ^ something approaching to a mutiny among the sepo>& in f bo Pan j 4b 1350 , * 

On this occasion Sir C Napier exceeded his pov, ers m his ai tempt to satisfy 
the discontented sepoys ; and being rebuked by Lord Dalhoueie, resigned 
in 1850, „ . 

The Duke of 'Wellington decided that the Governor-General was 
right. 

§ 140 . The second Birmese war, which broke out The second 
after India had enjoyed the blessings of peace for three ^ €8t,WRr * 
years, ended in the annexation of Pegu. It arose from 
the oppression of British subjects by the King of Am 
and his officials. The arrogance of the Birmese seems (Comp. $ 79 .) 
to have suffered no abatement by the first war, though 
its result was so disastrous to them. However, Corn* 
modore Lambert by sea, and General Godwin by land, 
soon brought the Birmese to their senses. In annexing 
Pegu (December 21, 1852), by which the kingdom of 
Birma was deprived of the whole of its seaboard, Lord 
Dalhousie, who had entered upon the war with the 
sincerest reluctance, gave the King of JLva a severe 
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i lesson ; secured a rich province for his country ; and 
threw open a noble river to the trade of the world. 
Pegu had not been in the hands of these Birma sove- 
(5 ra*) reigns more than about a century. The war was con- 

cluded June 30, 1858, after lasting eighteen months, 
and costing a little less than two millions sterling. The 
marvellous energy, skill, and forethought, with which 
Lord Dalhousie himself arranged every detail of the 
expedition, astonished all India. 

Notv. -Bangoon, the capital of Pegu, is on one of the branches of the 
Irawady, called the Syrian river. It is now a place of extensive trade. 
(Comp. § 7f> ) 

Colonel (Sir Arthur) Phayre distinguished himself by his successful 
administration of thS new Province. 

ch«m fo the § 141. In 1853, the Punjab Board of Commissioners 
Paaj&b, 3 B53. wag abolished, and Sir John Lawrence was made Chief 
Commissioner, while Sir Henry became agent to the 
Governor-General at Ajpair. Infanticide was sup- 
pressed by the co-operation of the Panjab nobles them- 
selves. 

(Afterwards The most magnificent system of roads and canals was 
Abywl^wid 1 piqued and commenced under Colonel (Sir R) Napier. 
»a W i «? ^ oa ^ 8 exten & n g for 2,200 miles, and a grand canal 
Napiero Mag. 435 miles in length, will perpetuate the renown of Sir 
R. Napier and Lord Dalhousie. 

Deaths in 1853. The same year Sir Walter Gilbert (the "flying 

(Ch. *L 54s.) general ” 0 f the Panjab), and Sir Charles Napier (who 
assumed the command of the Indian army in May 1846) 
died ; Colonel Mackeson, Commissioner of Peshawar, 
was stabbed by an Afghan fanatic j and Mr. Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, just appointed Governor 
of Madras, was taken away in his fiftieth year. 

Baiiwayw»is58. § 142. The year 1853 saw the opening of the first 
Indian railway, from Bombay to Tanna. To Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Macdonald) Stephenson, who ably carried 
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out Lord Dalhousie’s plans, India is chiefly indebted 
for the introduction of railways. Their extension since 
that time has been rapid and most beneficial. 

There are now 5,051 miles of railway in Inda, upon which a mi of 
£70,000)000 has been expended. 

§ 143. Telegraphic communication, under the ener- 
getic superintendence of Dr. O’Shaughnessey (now Sir 
William O’Shaughnessey Brooke), began to extend itself, 


with extraordinary rapidity, over the length and breadth 
of the land. 


§ 14|. In December 1853, the Bdja of N&gp&r died ff*gp*ra«rfw. 
without issue, and having adopted no heir. (Oh. v. J* 0 - 11 * 18 ® 1 - 
§ 159.) Lord Dalhousie, as lord paramount, annexed this 
state, as having lapsed to the power which reorganized 
it in 1818. 


This annexation policy" has been fiercely condemned, and as warmly 
defended. It is one of the distinguishing characteristics of Lord Dal- 
housie’s b rilliant administration. 

It is convenient to notice here the less important annexation of the 
SottAra territory in 1S». The Baja died without an heir in 1848. (Cfc. v. 
§ Id) Sir Ch Clerk, Governor of Bombay, strongly advocated the placing 
of his adopted son on the throne. His successor. Lord Falkland, took a 
contrary view. Sir John Malcolm had held that adoptions should be sanc- 
tioned. Lord Dalhousie decided that the adoption should entitle the 
person adopted to succeed to the personal property, but not to the political 


(Comp. $ 187.) 


o* aw wowea son on tuo rnrone. ms successor, juoto. xauu&na, too* a .. . 

contrary view. Sir John Malcolm had held that adoptions should be sane- tns a u mk of 
tioned. Lord Dalhousie decided that the adoption should entitle the 
person adopted to succeed to the personal property, but not to the political Lord Dal- 
dignity. The Court of Directors then lata down this general principle!— housie'g 
“ My the general taw and custom of India, a dependent pnncipality like that of decision. 
Sattdra, cannot pass to an adopted heir, wxthout tbs consent of ths paramount — . nt , 
power. We are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give each consent, and 
ike general interests commitedto owe charge are best consulted by withholding it," "d dow n the 
(January H 1549.) (Comp. § 187.) 

§ 146. The renewal of the Company’s Charter, for gjo^ofti* 
the last time, occupied the attention of the Imperial Qmj' im 
[Parliament during several months of 1853. 

The Court of Directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen ; six Changes, 
of these were to be appointed by the Crown: civil sppotatments were 
thrown open to competition ; the Macaulay code was introduced ; BengAl 


was pat under a Lieutenant-Governor ; the Company** Sadder Courts were 
blended with Her Majesty's Supreme Courts at the presidency towns; sad 
a comprehensive system of State e du cat ion for India waa sa nct i on e d . The 
despatch in which the present system of education was announced has been 
oafled°ths inteflectuidcbarter of India. 0 
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§ 140 , Early in 1854s, Colonel Cautley’s great Ganges Canal, 
500 miles long (which had been commenced in Lord Auckland’s 
time), was opened with grpat ceremony j and its author left 
India with unanimous applause. 


Jhansi and 
H>rowlt, 1854. 
(Keraoli ) 


The Howto of 
the Eaumiic, 
1854 . 

Theex-Peiahwi. 


I § 147 , The B&ja of JMn&l and the chief of Kerowli both died 
! childless in 1854, The dominions of the former were “ annexed ;* ' 
i we shall see more of Jhanel affairs. (§ 183.) Those of the latter 
1 were handed over to Madden PM, a new relative of the late chief, 
by whom it is still well governed. The MaMr&ja has been 
appointed Grand Commander of the Star of India. (IntrocL 
§36.) 

The titular JSTuw&b of the K irnatic died in 1853 His uncle, Azim. J&h, 
claimed to succeed him This was disallowed , hut suitable provision was 
made for the latter, as the representative of the family (Comp §te) 
[For the conditional annexation of Ber&r, see Chap in § 16 (12).] 

The death of B&jt JRao, the ex-Peshwi, took place in 1853. (Ch. v. § 158. ) 


Local officers. 


§ 148. Sir T HaJliday was appointed first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and Lord Harris niceetded Sir H Pottmyer as Governor of 
Madras. Colonel (Sir James/ Outram succeeded Colonel (Sir William) 
Sleeman as Besidont of Oudli 


Events of 1855. 


Torture, 


The Santai 
insurrection. 


§ 149. 1855, a treaty was made with the restored 

Dost Muhammad; a loan for public works was opened ; 
and the crime of torturing people to extract evidence, 
or to compel payment of arrears of taxes — a crime 
often committed by native officers — was put an end to. 
Of this last measure, Sir J. Lawrence in the Panjab, 
and Lord Harris in Madras, were the most zealous pro- 
moters. An outbreak of the Santals among the hill 
ranges of Rajmahal (Tntrod. § 33) was put down only 
by the proclamation of martial law in the disturbed 
districts, and the vigorous measures of General Lloyd. 
This district is now a non-regulation commissionership. 


The 


The Santila ace am aboriginal race, inhabiting the western frontier of 
Beng&l from near the sea tc the hills of Bhagulp&r, and numbering about 
two millions. 


The annexn i aoa . 
of Oudh. 


§ 150. The annexation, of Oudh is the greatest 
went of this period. Oudh, fey the treaty of 1881, 
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was under the especial guardianship of the British 
power. It had been shamefully ill-governed. Inter- 
vention was a duty of common humanity. Colonel 
Sleeman urged it, and Lord Dalhousie, with the unani- 
mous concurrence of his council, advised it. The Home 
Government, going beyond the Indian authorities, 
commanded annexation ; and Vajid Alt ceased to reign. 
The king wept and put his turban into Colonel Outranks ' 
hands, but would sign no treaty. He receives -6120,000 1 
sterling a year. Oudh will require another reference 
before we dose this history. 

§ 151. Lord Dalhousie left Calcutta, 6th March 1856, 
utterly broken down by eight years of unspeakable 
anxieties and toils. He very closely resembled, but in 
many points excelled, his great predecessor, the Marquis 
of Wellesley, who had governed and mightily extended j 
the British dominions in India fifty years before. 

Every part of the empire felt his influence. The 
Panj&b, Pegu, and Oudh were addtd to the Biihdi 
dominions. A vigorous and beneficial impulse was given 
to every department. Every means of improving 
India, and of communicating to her all the advantages 
of Western civilisation, was adopted. 

A pension of -65,000 h year was voted to him 

The renown of James Andrew Ramsay, Marquis of 
Dalhousie, who died 19th December 1860, will never 
perish. 


PART XIV. — Thu, AommaiaATiON of Lord 
Canning, 1856 -1861. 

§ 152. Lord Canning, the fourth nth Governor- 
General, and the first Viceroy of British India, suc- 
ceeded on the 29th February 1856. He was a scholar, 


CSLXAUhm 
a.©, xsea. 
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Intense Angli- 
can feeling. 


a statesman of experience, and a man of wonderful 
coolness, patience, and firmness. 

His administration may almost “be said to begin and 
end with the “ Sepoy war.” 

§ 153. lord Dalhousie’s influence ha*d stirred up 
throughout India an intense desire for progress and 
reform. The tendency was undoubtedly to throw 
everything into an English shape, and to urge on a 
civilisation which may be called “ epidemic ” rather than 
“ endemic ; ” rather forced upon the country from with- 
out, than arising from the development of higher 
principles within the minds and hearts of the people of 
India themselves. 


I Jtefowos in the § An important though unpopular reform among the 

Bengal army, high-caste soldiers of Beug&l was carried out in 1856 j all sepoys 

* enrolled in future were to be enlisted for general service, as 

soldiers should be. 

trh« Persian § 155. The Persian war began in November 1856, and 
war, 1856-1857. wag en( j e< j by a treaty signed in Paris in March 1857. 

It was caused by the insolent behaviour of the Persian 
Court, which had never forgiven the English for hin- 
dering their acquisition of Herat [§ 110 (p).] 

The island of Karrack was taken (December 4, 1856). 
An engagement was fought atBusbair; and, a few 
(Swftir#,) days after, Bushair, the object of the expedition, sur- 
rendered. The loss of life was very trifling. 


Treaty with 
Dfcrtk nham 


§ 156. An additional treaty was now signed by the 
old opponent of England, D6st Muhammad, by which 
he bound himself to aid the British against Persia, by 
maintaining an army of 18,000 men, the British Govern- 
ment paying him 120,000 per annum to maintain this 
army. Sir J. Lawrence and Major E'dwardes were the 
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main authors of this beneficial arrangement, which had 
a great effect in disposing the Shah of Persia to retire 
from the contest. 

§ 157 . The gallant Sir Janies Outram, the Bajard of J sir 
India, had now joined the Persian expedition as its ™ 
commander-in-chief. On the 5th February he drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments at Barasjfm 
(forty-six miles from Bushaii), and on the 7th the 
battle of K&shab was fought, in which the Persian 
army was well-nigh annihilated. 

Muhamrah, commanding the passage of the 
Euphrates and the water approach to Ispahan, was 
taken on the 26th with scarcely any loss. This ended 
the war ; a truce was granted to the prayer of the Per- 
sians, and plenipotentiaries signed a peace in Pans, 
March 4. 

The Persians made amends for the slights they had 
put upon the British power, and formally renounced all 
claim upon Herat and Afghanistan. 

§ 158. Disturbances now toot place in China. The mandarins Chi 
of Canton were the aggressors, and tho Chinese Governor ifeh (5 1 
offered a reward for the head of every Englishman. After some 
severe reprisals on the English part, and two bombardments of 
Canton, Lord Elgin was sent on a special mission to Pekin. 

Hearing the news of the troubles in India, he brought up to 
Calcutta all he could spare of his troops. On his arrival at 
Canton, in conjunction with the French plenipotentiary, Baron 
Gros, he ordered an attack on that city, xeh was taken prisoner Tel 
and sent to Calcutta, where he died. The expedition then pro- 
ceeded to Shanghai $ and was nearing Pekin, when the childish 
emperor agreed to treaties with England, France, America, and Co* 
Bnssia, by which all commercial privileges were conceded to 
those powers. 

§ 159 . Now broke out tie Sepoy Mutiny. We cannot tjm 
tore its foil history; hot will sketch an outline, which M " 
the student must fill in for himself. i 
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Omamoi thfi 
matiay. 


The Bengal native army had been in an unsatisfactory 
state for some time. Sir C. Napier had given the warning 
that the Bengal sepoys were not to be trusted. 

The want of intercourse and sympathy with their men 
on the part of the European officers ; the taking away 
of authority from the officers commanding regiments ; 
the issue of the Afghan war; a want of firmness in the 
attitude of the Government towards its sepoy army ; a 
dread of the violent introduction of Christianity ; and 
of c han ges affecting their caste and customs ; and the 
annexa tion of Oudh, from which a great majority of 
the sepoys came ; all these, and many more reasons, 
having weight with none but uninstructed minds, 
rendered the sepoys ready for revolt 

It was also the centenary of Plassey. A hundred 
years had been assigned aB the duration of the British 
Eaj, and the hundredth year had come. 


The “graued § 160. Early in 1857 the new Enfield rifles were in- 
curtridgaa." trodutvd imo the Indian army ; and the absurd report j 
was spread abroad that the cartridges issued had been 
smeared with the fat of pigs and of cows, in order 4 
that Mussulman and Hindu alike might be defiled. t 


Th»* tm out* 
br< akH 
Mart tk 1^7. 
Manual P&iidl. 


j $ 161* The mutiny began at Berhampur, in the 19th 
"Regiment, which was disbanded in March 1857. 

Soon after occurred the disgraceful circumstance 
which -gave a name to the mutineers. 

A young sepoy called Man gal Pandi, of the 34th 
Begiment, maddened with bhang, rushed out of his hut, 
called upon his comrades to unite in defence of their 
religion, and levelled his piece at the serjeant-major. 
The piece missed fire, but not ohe soldier interfered to 
hinder his mad attempt. He then attacked hie adjutant 
and another officer. He at last aimed at General 
Hearsay ; but, changing his purpose, turned his weapon 
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against himself. He fell wounded, and ten days after 
was hung, with a Jemad&r who had stood by without 
doing his duty. 

Mutineers after this were generally called Pandit. VmM*, 

§ 162 . Fa kir s and other emissaries were now in eveTy 
village and bazaar, from the slopes of the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, spreading the most atrocious false- 
hoods, uttering the wildest prophecies, of the downfall 
of British power, and striving to excite a rebellion. 

Small flat cakes of flour and water, called ckvppatties, 
were sent from village to village, and were passed on by 
the villagers, who only learnt from this token that some 
great struggle was impending. The English in India 
were seated over a mine ready to explode. 

§163 Meanwhile the adopted son of the late PeshwiL, 
who lived at Bhitur, near Khanpfa (ch. v. § 158), was 
the mainspring of disaffection. His secretary, Azim- 
ulla-Khan, a plausible miscreant, had been sent to 
England as the agent of Dhundu Pant, and had been 
treated there with a foolish consideration, to which he 
had no right whatever. He and his master now passed 
hither and thither, lying and plotting. The old King of 

of Delhi and his sons were ready for anything tnat ( ch.iii. 525 .) 
might give them a chance of restoring the Mogul 
dominion ; forgetting that they owed their very exist- 
ence to the English, who had saved them from the 
Mahratta oppressor in 1803 

§ 164 The ex-King of Oudh, in Calcutta, was in the TO. oomph*- 
conspiracy. Man Sing, chief of the Pftrhias, from which ,jm) 
trihevery many of thesepoys came; andthe members of * 

the families of the dispossessed Mahratta chiefs of 
N&jrphr and Satara, were also in the secret; but the 
British Government was in profound ignorance of the 
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extent and nature of the danger ; and warnings were 
disregarded. 

Tet never were more resolute and able men in India 
t han those who saved the British Indian empire in that 
eventful crisis. Lord Canning, Sir H. Lawrence in 
Lucknow, Sir John Lawrence at Lahor, and Lord 
Elphinstone in Bombay, are to be added to an illustrious 
band of warriors, whose deeds surpass anything of 
the kind in ancient or modem history. 


§ 165 . Incendiary fires at the various cantonments, 
insolence of demeanour, and murmurs against the 
The outbreak at officers, were now constant; but the 10th May wit- 
Mirat, May io, ttegge £ the first great outbreak of the rebellion, at 
(About so miles Mirut. At that station ninety-five troopers of the 3rd 
Mhi)° m Light Cavalry had refused to use the cartridges issued ; 

though every assurance was given to the men that these 
cartridges bad been prepared in the same way as those 
they had always used. These mutineers were sentenced 
to imprisonment for various terms. To rescue them, 
the whole of the natives in Mirut rose, massacred all 
they found of European parentage of every class and 
age, burnt the station, and marched oft to Delhi. No 
adequate effort to check them was made by the old 
general in command. 


ThenuMn&cre&t 


§ 166 . On the 11th of May the same horrible scenes 
were enacted in Delhi. The commissioner, Mr. Fraser 1 ; 
the captain of the king’s guard, Captain Douglas ; Mr. 
Jennings, the Residency chaplain; and his daughter; 
were murdered in the palace, in the sight of the king ; 
and, almost certainly, with his sanction. 

Yet this scene of carnage and sickening treachery is 
connected with one of the grandest feats of heroism 
that history records. 
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When the tidings of the Mirut massacre reached 
Delhi, nine officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, c tf * a * 
managed to close the gates of the arsenal, the greatest 
in the north-west of India. They then made some 
hasty preparations for defence, and laid a train of 
powder from the magazine to some distance. Alone, 
those heroes defended their post, till swarms of 
assailants were, by means of scaling-ladders, surmount- 
ing the walls. Then the train was fired, and the little 
[ hand of devoted men made their way through a sally- 
port on the river face, covered with wounds. They 
were Lieutenants Willoughby, Raynor, and Forrest; uwa*i. 
Conductors Shaw, Buckley, and Scully; Sub-Conductor 
Crow ; Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. Scully fired 
the train, and was seen no more. Willoughby, their 
young leader, scorched and crippled, died of his wounds 

at Mirut. . 

From the city, now a pandemonium, many Europeans 
escaped ; but what pen can describe the miseries of the 
fugitives, or the calmness and courage with which 
they were home ! 

§ 167. The occupation of the Mogul capital by the gsffj ”™; 
rebels was the signal for risings and massacres in almost 
every station in Bengal and the north-west. The 
Mirut massacre was premature. What would have 

been the result if this 

Feroznur, Bareilly, Moradabad, Shahjehftnpur, 

EMnpur, Jhansi, Benares, AllahabM, Hansi, Hussar, 
Fatihghur, Dinapffr, Jullindhur, and many other 
places, furnished sad tales of perfidy and cruelty, 

g 168 At Lah6r, Messrs. Montgomery, M'Leod.and uhte. 

Brigadier Corbett disarmed the sepoys, whose t^torous 

inclina tions were evident, m a prompt and master y 
style. 
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Six John Law- 
reuse oomes to 
thu® rescue. 
(Ch. xL § 8.) 


Fidelity of the 
Cus-Satlaj pro* 
tected States. 


Delhi, 
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At Peshawar, Beid, Cotton, Chamberlain, Nicholson, 
and Edwar&es, communicating with Sir John Lawrence 
by telegraph, disarmed the native troops ; and hung a 
few native officers, traitors caught in the act. These 
measures saved the Pan jab. 

The 55th N.C. at Murdan mutinied. Swift, inexor- 
able, awful punishment followed. 

§ 169. Sir John Lawrence had now leisure to- come 
to the rescue of the Cis-Satlaj stations: to save the 
empire. 

The Sikh chiefs, British feudatories, stood nobly and 
loyally by the paramount power. The ruler of Kashmir, 
the Rajas of Jhind, Kapurthala, and Pattiala ; the old 
Sirdars, Tej Sing, Shamshlr Sing, Jouahir Sing, and 
many others, raised Sikh troops, and armed their re- 
tainers to aid their former foes. Thus fresh relays of 
troops were constantly sent from the Pan jab to the 
scene of action, 

§ 170. Thither we must now return. “ On to Delhi ” 
was the watchword. To Delhi each regiment, as it 
mutinied, marched off to swell the army that was to 
restore the Empire of the Mogul. On the other hand, 
every detachment of British troops and allies was 
destined to the service of wresting from the hands of 
the rebels a place whose very name was strength to 
them. 


Lieutenant de At Mynp’&rt, a young lieutenant, called Be Kantaow, with 
JK&ntzow. ‘wonderful “courage, patience, good judgment, and temper,” 
almost alone v withstood the roaring tide of mutiny. Not a rupee 
was taken from the treasury, not a life was lost. And this was 
only one among many instances of heroic firmness. 


Hr, Coffin. 


§ 171. Mr, Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 
failed in energy ; and his proclamation, offering immu- 
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nity to all who would give up irarmn, and go quietly 
home, was deservedly ride nl j d <i h an attempt to “ wash 
out with rose-water the red of a Wood -stained reliel* 
lion” It was repudiated at ouee Ih> L »id Canning. 

Sterner, wiser men wen* soon on the spot, 

§ 172 * The memories of Khunpftr are among the 
saddest in the history of British India. Thtr* undti 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, awM by Captain Moore, the gar- 
rison held out gallauth for thm» weeks (Jum* Wh to 
27th), in wretched building*, *uff< ring every pnvaii mi, 
and suiTounded by u \a*t multitude oi ** ivage enetmet*. I 
The) were th*»n envuglul l#y tin n*i*« c ut^ Jtfnvrhi j 
and Adm~uUn into a sum nd r. .Nmnlrf is w *u* e li« t in 
the boats which w< n , a , thr \ imagined to < am them 
to AllahfihM • and the others, women and tlnldrea, 
were cut to pieced in a small room, and their bodies, 
still quivering with afe, thrown into a well. 

I Lieutenants Mowbray. Thompson aud DekfoRse. with a b*ad of thirteen 
privates, alter a heroic oef* nco, osrax^d. 

Thus, while many and terrible were the scenes of 
treacherous carnage during Ihc^e mutinies, Kh&npifer 
and Delhi will remain associated in English minds with 
the Black Hole , Batn<*> Serimjapatam, and FWiW, as 
having been rendered especially infamous by the 
atrocities there perpetrated. 

Circumstances like these account fur, while they 
cannot justify, the indiscriminate slaughter that too 
often disgraced the British soldiers at this maddening 
crisis. 

§ 173 . Meanwhile two of the most distinguished otiiMjd 

heroes of the war were on their way to the fatal spot, * Ttk * 5k ’ 
These were Lieutenant-Colonel James Neill and Sir 
Henry Havelock. Neill, when the station-master at 
Howrah would have started the train without some of 
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Mr. Outre 
Tucker and Mr, 
Gubkins in 
BenAres. 




his soldiers, simply put him under arrest till all had 
arrived. British troops began to pour into Benares, 
and were passed on to the upper provinces. On 17th 
June Sir P. Grant, from Madras, took the place of the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, who had died of 
cholera at Kumal on the 27th of May. 

Benares was kept safe, under incredible difficulties, 
by Mr. Carre Tucker, the commissioner, and Mr. 
Frederick Gubbins, the sessions judge, aided by Surat 
Sing, a loyal State prisoner, Kao Narain Sing, the Kaja 
of Benares, and a few others. 

On the last day of June Havelock reached Allahabad, 
and Neill left for Khanpur, 

The battle of Khanp&r was fought on the 16th of 
July, The Bitur troops were completely routed. Major 
Eenaud and Captain Beatson, two noble soldiers, died 
about this time of wounds and cholera. 


On the 25th July Havelock marched into Oudh ; and 
his subordinate Neill was at the same time inflicting 
condign punishment on the butchers of KMnpur. 


SirH. Lawrence 
in Lucknow. 


Havelock 
relieves it. 

Sir James Out* 
x&m. 


Ucctk of 3TtflL 


§ 174* In Lucknow, which he had held (aided by 
Banks, Inglis, and Fulton), Sir H. Lawrence was killed, 
on the 2nd July, by the bursting of a shell. In him 
England lost one of her best, most generous, and heroic 
men. The defence was maintained by the survivors 
with equal spirit. It was not till he had three times 
crossed the Ganges, that Havelock (on the 25th Sep- 
tember), after innumerable victories, made his way into 
Lucknow. The chivalrous Sir Janies Outram was now 
in command,* but he waived Ms right, and entered the 
city as a subordinate of Havelock, from whom he would 
not take the glory of effecting the relief of the city, 
for which he had undergone so much, 

Brigadieif-General Neill was killed in the final ad- 
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vance. He was in Ms forty-eighth year, when his 
brilliant career thus terminated. 

Ontram was now master of Lucknow, but he could do 
nothing more than hold the place. 


§ 175. The defence of Arrak must not be forgotten. 
This place is on the west of the Bone, and a little to j 
the S.W. of Dtncypdr, where three native regiments had 
mutinied. For a whole week Arrak was kept by two | 
gentlemen of the names of Wake and Boyle, with a 1 
small band of Sikh and English refugees, against) 
upwards of 3,000 rebels. Their fortress was an open 
bungalow. On the 2nd August Major Vincent Eyre 
gained the brilliant victory of Bibigung; which was 
followed up by other successes, by which the rebel 
Koer Sing was driven into the jungles, and that part of 
the country cleared of rebels. 

The heroic dte- 
fanes of Arrak. 

(Dlmpti r is m 
the S feaalc of 
the Ganges, 
about lOtaUea 

W otmm.) 

{Arrahi»3$ 

iafk«W.fho» 

Patna) 

tyre. 

§ 176, But the great interest of the rebellion centres 
in Delhi. We must pass from the banks of the G-umti to 
those of the Jamna. On the 8th June, Sir H. Barnard, 
after a severe action, took possession of the heights near 
Delhi, and the siege began. The besieged had every- 
thing in their favour. The city, thoroughly fortified, 
was seven miles in circumference. Its defenders were 
almost countless, and they had an inexhaustible supply 
of heavy guns and ammunition. The Jamna flowed 
beneath its eastern wall, and the well-defended bridge 
over it freely admitted reinforcements and supplies. 

Siege of Delhi 

The besiegers (more besieged than besieging) were 
few, sickly, overworked; many of them raw recruits; 
and their guns did not suffice even to check the enemy’s 
fire. We cannot give the details of those patient, pru- 
dent, and valiant operations, which ended in the capture 
of Delhi on the 20th of September 1857- 

TMowiSe®fc.tG. 

Mil* 
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BatUeof 23rd 
June. 


Heroes of 
Mid. 


Muiiammad Be 
Mdar Shfii’a 
sons shot. 
<Cb.iii. §25.) 


Into. 
Oct. 1857. 


There was a great struggle on the centenary of 
Plassev, 23rd June ; but the mutineers were triumph- 
antly repulsed. The prophecy had indeed been every- 
where confidently uttered that the hundredth year from 
Plassey, the year 1857, would see the extinction of the 
British Eaj. This was said to be founded upon some 
astrological calculations, 

Sir H. Barnard died of cholera on 4th July, and was 
succeeded by General Archdale. Wilson, Baird Smith, 
Hodson of the Guides, Nicholson, and Hope Grant, 
among a multitude of others, distinguished themselves. 

The Eng of Delhi was taken prisoner by Hodson, 
and his two sons and grandson shot, 

§177. The rebellion was now really put down. Sind 
was kept quiet by Sir Bartle Frere and General Jacob. 
Lord Elphin^tone was equal to the emergency in Bom- 
bay. The able and patriotic Sir Solar Jung maintained 
tranquillity in the NizsliaS dominions. It was well 
that the Haidorilhad force and the contingent were 
under such men as General Coffin and Colonel Hill. 

The Tndor mutineers were disposed of by Brigadier 
Greathed’s flying column. 

Nipalese troops under Sir Jung Bahadar did good 
service. 


Bcrd Clyde’s re- 
lief of Luck- 
now. 

April* 1858. 

Death of Have- 
lock, Hot. 25, 
1857. 
awi to. 


Jam 1858; 


§ 178. The relief of Lucknow and the rescue of the 
garrison by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) , 
was another great event. 

Sir H. Havelock died on the 25th November, and 
his name will live as a man of the purest and bravest 
type. 

The Gwalior contingent mutinied in the middle of 
October, dethroning their Baja ; but their triumph was 
short (§ 181.) 
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XXV. Iota Guanine, ISS®- 1881. *• 


Whitlock’s Madras column in Handfilkhand annilii- F.t. im 
lated the forces of the Raja, of Banda. j 

Cotton and Edwards guarded the north-west! 
frontier. | 


§179. The murderers of English men and women 
met on all sides with their just punishment, swiftly and 
inexorably inflicted. 

Muhammad Bahadar Shah, the List Mogul, wav* 
brought to trial (January 27 to March 9). He was 
skilfully defended; but found guilty of murder, 
treason, and arson, and was sentenced to transportation 
for life to Birraa. His favourite wife, Zmai Mahal, and 
Ms youngest son, Jammu Bahht, *hom he had d< signed 
to succeed him, accompanied him. (Comp, p, 141.) 

In Maulmain he died. 


PumshjBWttt (A 


Tn%J of tha 2 a*I 
Motru I wajfcsror. 
CtmdemDaficr> 
deportation, 
and death, 

SUMS* 


l § 180. Lord Canning was at the time blamed mu*h 
| for his statesman-like and Christian “ clemency ; '* but 
. justice was done, while vengeance was disclaimed. 
Lucknow was finally taken, and the re-conquest of 
Oudh completed in March. 

KMn BaMdar of Bareilly, the Mulvi of Faiz&bM, 
I the Begum of Oudh, Prince Per6?i Shah of Delhi, and 
j the infamous Nan& of Bitur, were still in arms in Roliil- 
! khand. Bareilly was taken and Uohilkhond cleared in 
I May. The rebel leaders, however, escaped for the 
I time. 


Lyrd Coamliig** 
ilwmuy* 


ThawW 

loader#. 


§ 181. Sir Hugh Bose, in Central India, made one 
triumphant, and scarcely paralleled march, from Bombay 
to Ind6r, Sagar, Jhansi, Kalpi, and at last to dwilidr. 
His chief opponent was Tantia Topi, a Mahratta Brah- 
man, a relative of the Nana, who was, in fact, a Pind&ri 
leader, ruthless and desperate. Kalpl, the great arsenal 
of the rebels, was stormed on the 25th May, 


Sir Hugh 


Ittgfe 

MB. 


Xalyt# 
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jbmsi Tiie strong fortress of JMnsi, defended by its heroic 

Apni 1353 but cruel Bini, Lai shin i BAi, was ttken, and she 

escaped, to fall in Little at the siege of Gwalior 
<**raii>r GwMior was taken, and the noble young MahjL&ja 

fs^nbic,tfi v lestoml, in tht middle oi June 1858 
T^trnT i Tanha Topi, the skilful but cruel leader, was taken 
(Chxn /oo) by Mi] or (no# Sir K n < Laid) Me^de, tiled, and hanged 
m April lSe/O hr share m the Khanpur massacres 
deceived Man bm ; had surrendered himself some 
da* s before , and h< ga\e the miormation which led to 
the captrnc of this great criminal, near Parone. 

The capture of Tautia Topi seemed to extinguish the 
last spark < £ tin rtbc Uion 

The K&cd The Nan t pnshed, it is supposed, in the Nipal 

jungles The Begum escaped to Katmandu. 

peel ana Vcu § 182. Among othei s, bir W Peel, commander of a 
able® navi! bn gad. , and Air Vi milts, of A7imgurh ; an 

indigo plintu, lod tl 1 us after cove mg them* 
^ m I vos with gloiy 

three jrmt §183. rr ]* * i*u u*, ef In lb the hmicaptme of 
^hno u 5 S 11 P> (\ ( ihorwxids I ot 1 Stiatk- 
nann) e hm\ u ,m m < i ntral Indt lau among the master- 
pie(t s t £ mobm wirftbK 

Oida vj 184. Lord Cjun ug, m July 1858, declared by 

j j rot 3 im at uni tk< linos of Oudh ftrluted, sa vt in the 

e w oi uy loyal • link w rs < ff mg mdulgt nee to aT 
who threw fchtnwdvt* m But sh m - As “ole- 
xwmy ” htd lun 1 Iiimu I * t \ uj iecu»ed 

of uiul 3 sewntx Tut n tut th r£ con- 

fis \U u wa* r a\ i > ] tie \ 3 ioi 0 pUn for 

pla< Alio »lw lo at ui ? * ih 1 1 ltd u toe? ary el Oudh 
00 a 1 u tfim, oi n a 4 mi i^jtctamlit}. 
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3X7 Lc rft Cumin*, 188* 1881. 

185. On fin 2«l An^rnst !S r ** t a bill n ft a I ill# A«wmi Hmtf 
rt, W whi h British hi lu *a« jl m* ur *i f "JTu 
lift u 4 li l 4 > 1 tl i r mi i <r»u 

•i 1 i < i \ r im » t ii i/laoi l w * t * ** n *n 

< » h t * u 4 r * if hr fniu aim 1 t * \ 

< i il f fiftf i lit 4 th s mnt h*i * t '**»* 

n Im hr t t v< ii 1 * 





1 

J 


i 


J 


I 




<h I hint Hit B 3? »4 In hit uiptm ** M r» ♦ %*• 

th Hu It *>ir T hit iukmk i\ t a I * Alilt f# 

2 Hiu a y ai thi *3 i i h i 1 hj r di a i I ri u 

i 

o pr* J <Iunf h <u i % 1 Tin 1 * f a * 

|*tai mini has brui t h 1 lu ( ml ^ \n bis 
tmi tliown \ l) 1 | 1 It 1 M[ t txti n at i juu tin 

* injure x and a* till ij m* m j 

§ 180# Tbo proe I inflation wind In % 1 n»# Qiwm’* 

Govexnnu nt on th is*n»|h im f tin tin t \ * \ K $ 

Biitiah In lu itill fittingly < 1 tins mil | u I tin 

htfd into all tb» hn i m <* H tin < < m trv t vt 1 

aloud, inmjv stih* n in iii < n hit 1 it N m r 

1858 

“ PrwlRTrmtun > > th J t t r t it the I*rn I nob 
H h | * tin Iw 

V i< t t i h 1 1 f. ( i J t l t Un 1 t M>r it! 

i Ui nl iiclai 1 i l f tl i tr 1 J n 

1 i n in hnpi \ i Alt i iiim & tl iu t ii { 

Q lie Ir i Ur f il * 1 i tl I 

Win nn U edema <vf jal t ja« m v.« lm< oh hs li hftfolttnfcy 
tt\rl with the advice iwd t imt Hi I rtlhpnn 1 d b n tftoi wnra 
l oral and (rntrunm in Uilnt t t t ♦ml il t t th apci 
( nrtftlw* * Vo gomniutr t* tl t m u r mlidia 1 it oft it j 
ad m mfered in trout fu uslvtbt H nrunhla I Ml ’ndn ( tin , 
phut 

Now tbortfore* wo dt t jit m ti(y and Ut ur* , AH^muo* daa. 

that or the a bice and com tl It \ m lave tai«n upon 
oemlroa the «aid gorernmtni MiU wo hen by i»U open ah mn 
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XIV. Lord Canning, 1856-1861, 


The first; 
Viceroy, 


Officers con- 
firmed. 


Treaties con* 
firmed. 


Xative Princes 
cted and 
ctod. 


India one with 
England, 


Impartiality. 


subjects within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear 
true allegiance to ns, onr heirs and successors, and to submit 
themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter, 
from time to time, see fit to appoint to administer the govern- 
ment of onr said territories, in onr name and on onr behalf. 

“And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
loyalty, ability, and judgment of onr right trusty and well beloved 
Cousin and Councillor, Charles John, Viscount Canning, do 
hereby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, 
to be our first Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our said 
territories, and to administer the government thereof in our 
name; and generally to act in onr name and on our behalf, 
subject to such orders and regulations as he shall from time to 
time receive from us through one of onr principal Secretaries of 
State, 

“And we do hereby confirm in tbeir several offices, Civil and 
Military, all persons now employed in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, and to 
such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

“ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all 
Treaties and Engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company, are by us 
accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for^ 
the hke observance on their part. 

“We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions ; 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no en- 
croachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of Native Princes as our own ; and we desire 
that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that pros- 
perity and that social advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government. 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian terri- 
tories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all other 
subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“Pirmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and desire to impose onr convictions on any of our 
subjects* We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by 
reason of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall 
alike “enjoy the equal impartial protection of the law ; and we do 
strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority under 
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us, that they abstain from all mtcrfrrcnce with the reltg:s«uifi 
belief or worship ol any of our subj» < t i, on jam of our highest 
displeasure. 
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Tototm. 


M And it is our further will that, riotai ,im m«v ho, our *ub]crfs, O Bern Uuwra 
f of whatever race crowed, he friHy end impart wil> ndmitutl to 0 P* n * 

* offices in our service, the dutm* of aln<h <h*v nan la cpialifiid 
by their education, ability, and mt< tidy thd\ to »U < fi u o* 

M We^ know and respi ct the fw lit not .dtwhmuit with * ah fiJjrhts of sue* 
the natives of India ifjMrd tin hinds lninrivd hi thsu iiun cession, 
their ancestors ; and we doure to pr >ti ct them m ali n/nt « ut 
nected therewith, subject to the mput.ible dt nmi ds «i rft** *"1 *e, 
and we will that generally, m framing and udrimint* imp the I iw, 
due regard be paid to the ancient ntm, iwi/i s, and customs ot U 'sags*. 

India. 

“We deeply lament the evil* and inoery which have been The Bebelhoa. 
brought upon India by the mtm i ambit iuuh m> n, who have de- 
ceived their countrymen by fabe rr p irt - ami h d I hi m mfoopon 
rebellion Our povu r ban b< f » shown by the aupprt s«ion of that 
rebellion in the field. We desire to diow our mer y by pardoning 
the offences of those who have been thus misled, but who desire 
to return to the path of duty 

“Already in om* province, with the view to Mop the furthir Amnesty, 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the puofitation of our Indian, 
dominions, our Viceroy and Gov timer 0# nerd htnhiMout the 
expectation of pardon, on certain turns *oth* pit it mijonty <tP 
those who in the late unhappy diMuibanee* have b# t n gudty of j 
offences against our Gmemmcnt, and ha dularultht punish- 
ment which will be inflicted on those whose crimes pbnoihtm 
beyond the reach of forgiveness. We approvt and confirm the, 
said act of our Viceroy and Governor* Gi ntral, and do further 
announce and proclaim as follows — 

“ Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and 
except those who have been, or shall be, convn U d of having 
directly taken part in the muider of British subjects? with 
regard to such, the demands of justice forbid the exercise of 
mercy. 

“ To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, 
knowing them to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed ; but in 
apportioning the penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
will be given to the circumstances under which they hare been 
induced to throw off their allegiance j and large indulgence will 
be shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated 
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Promotion of 
the good of 
India. 


MUte of Lidia 
» hTthomu- 
*»). 


The u Magna 
t'harta'* oi the 
Indian fnnrio* 
tones oi the 
Qiuvn of Great 
Britain. 
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in too credulous acceptance of the frUc reports circulated by 
designing men. 

“T<» all others in arms against the Government, we hereby 
promise unconditional pardon, amnestv , and oblivion of all offence 
agamsr ourselves, our Crown, and dignity, on iheir return to 
rndr home** and peaceful pursuits. 

“It is our Royal pleasure i hat these terms of grace and am- 
ne„tj should be extended to all those who comply with their 
» mditions before the 1st day of January next. 

** When the blessing of Viovidence infernal tranquillity shall 
i be i stored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
*udustry of India, to promote works of pamio utility and im- 
piovement, ami to administer its government for for the benefit 
of all our Fiibjeets rf-ideut therein. In thoir prosperity will be 
our stiength ; in thoir contentment our security ; and in fcbeir 
gratitude our best iuvvnrd. And mav the God of all power grant 
to us, ami to those m n»* J or. y under u&, strength to carry out 
ti esc our wishes for the «/* d (J i »>ur people.” 

To this prayer all India said, Amen. 

The subsequent history of British India shows how 
thoroughly these principles have been carried onfc. May 
it ever be so ! 

! The Queen has since assumed the title of Empress 
1 in India. 

, § 187. The mutiny thus swept away the last relics of 

* the empire of the Moguls, and the last who could claim 
i in any sense to represent the Feshwa. Lord Canning 
i in 1S00 thus wrote : — “ The Crown of England stands 
forth the unquestioned ruler and paramount power in 
all India, and is for the first time brought face to face 
with its feudatories. There is a reality in the suzerainty 
of England which has never existed before, and which is 
not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs.” 

Then was issued the Sunnud, or patent of nobility, 
by which the one hundred and fifty-three feudatories 
, of Britain (see Table in Intro. § 24) were constituted 
‘ nobles of the English empire. 

To these has since been added the adopted son of the 
late Maharaja of Mys6r. (Ch. xi. § 63.) 
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(’MM 4 * p 

4 . 


Tb* patf -»2 1 '*u i'* fhu*, { V * *» i*v dt« t 4 u 

m tL * i\w 1 c 1 \ « ,n u 1 «u * 4 . >it^ 

‘‘lb. »* ry brine d u m tb t u ft < ft 

s»vf»nl pA'nuesVid i\ii« t >f Jo* , ’ » t < 

If*!') kail* - j, dioulfl b*> porp*»od i* «i •* j * 

and hgrity of Un»i iloc »* 11 j i 1 1 ♦ 1 it t 1 j 1 i 1 * 

ot* this do ir\ 9 humu.i i n 1 it m 

.WJiumv ibm, nn f.ului * of u >1 »i j h * *i h t h t . 
men! will recognise and rnni tin uiit mb, h u r t * ar 4 » 
made by yonrsolt or by any futnie * bn £ oi j 1 <r jst t» t tut rm^ 1 
be in accordance with Huuift 1 iw tnd the udciii id you <a*t 
Be assured that nothing shall distiii b t hr* t tu*i/i u ut H.u t t * nU* 
to you ho long a* jour Houm* h iov d to ih< Ctoau ami J u laid 
to the conditions of the tie dies pi*mi «« 01 1 1 i * !*, wl u‘h 

r r *« »rd the obligations to the But h (mi rnwi ids 


tSigu* m 


11 11th March im.” 


§ 188. It mav be convtinmiP to the atnih nt * * hav 1 at bn id a 
summary of the chief eve n ts «buh have rnaritd the Vice- 
royalties of tho xvfch, xvith, and x\uth (Jovernt th <«« w'lal Ihe 
time has not yet arrived for history to deliver an umartui ver- 
dict in regard to the men and nieasurcM of this |if*r*o i V. e » n dl , 
therefoie, do little more tlian give a table of the 1 bv»f m» id 1 <d 
the years I860 to 1870. 

1860. Loan KTiPIUNHIONTI, whi leid been Unit trior of Media*, honl Elpbiw 
and afterwards as Governor of Bombay timing the nt itiniiM 1 «‘ f 

rendered admiiable service to his country, died in hi gland im- »* 14 ' 
mediately after bis return. He was hu<< ceded by Mr Bat t It 
Frere ; and he again by Sir Seyrrmnr Fit /go raid 
The supreme law courts at the soats of government were Tl^* Hbfh 
amalgamated. The High Courts m w take cognisance of all j Court* 
cases. 

Similar courts were constituted at Idih&r and A'gra in Fjfk). 

Sir James Oufcram died, worn out by hn imtriotic exertions. Ontrom 
186L The Penal Code, hrd dr twn up t*y Macaulay, and afb^r- 1^* M ) 
wards thoroughly sifted and triui, was now im induced. It has bl»e ) 
worked well. Th** Penal 

In addition to munificent rewaids to those princes who were , { ** k *' 
faithful to England at this stormy pcriotl land these mclnded a# j 
the really important native chiefs) an older, tailed the Star'of 
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CHAP. X §189. 
a.d. 1857 . 


Summary of recent events. 


Sir C. Tre- 
velyan. 


British India, was instituted j and in its different grades have 
been enrolled a large number of eminent natives, and also of 
British officials, civil and military. 

Sir C, Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, whtf had begun his 
work with much energy, was removed from his office for his 
published protest against the income tax, for the first time 
introduced into India by Mr. Wilson. The course of events has 
tended to show that the income tax is not adapted to India. Sir 
0. Trevelyan was succeeded by Sir W. Denison 5 and he again 
by Lord Napier of Merchisfcoun. 

1862. In March, Lord Canning left India, and in June (17) he 
died. Cold and haughty in manner, and slow in conception, he 
| was firm and humane. He never for a moment lost his presence 
| of mind during the terrible excitement of the mutinies, and will 
be remembered as one who loved justice and mercy. 


SUMMARY OP RECENT EVENTS. 
PAET XV. — Lord Elgin. 



The W&habl* at 
Sitt&na, 


ffirW. Denison 
Viceroy pro. 
tarn, 


(§ 30 .) 


§ 188 . Lore Elgin, who had distinguished himself in Canada 
and in China, took the reins of government, March 12. He soon 
left Calcutta for the North-west Provinces, and died at Dharma- 
s&la, in the Himalayas, November 20, 1863. 

1863. Some W&habl fanatics at Siti&na, on the extreme 
north-west of the Parrj&b, commenced -a petty rebellion, which 
threatened to spread among the Afghan tribes, and which was 
evidently supported by traitors in the north-east and south. 
Every Mogul emperor had to confend with these hill tribes. It is 
said that twenty-five English expeditions have at various times 
been conducted against thorn. 

Sir W. Denison, Governor of Madras, had proceeded to Calcutta, 
as Acting Viceroy,* and Sir Hugh Rose was Commander-in- 
Chief. Owing to their firmness, the stronghold of the enemy, at 
the top of the Umbeyla pass, was taken, and the mountaineers 
were, for the time at least, humbled.. 

At this time the American civil war caused an immense rise 
in the price of cotton. Western India became suddenly wealthy 5 
hut a mania for speculation arose, and the commercial credit of 
the enterprising capital of the western coast was terribly shaken. 
Ber Ar especially has been greatly enriched by cotton cultivation. 
(Introd. § 20.) 
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PAET XVI. — Lobd Lawrence, 


CHAP.X f 190. 
A.». 1884-6. 


$ 100. Sib John Lawrknce, landed again in Calcutta, January 
12, 1861, and retained office till the end of 1863. 

His appointment was the reward of past services ; hut it was 
also felt both in England and in India that the reins of govern- 
ment at that critical period could not be in safer hands than those 
of the great administrator of the Panjib. 

A great impulse was given during this administration to sani- 
tary reforms, to municipal institutions, and more especially to 
measures for the improvement of the condition of European 
soldiers, whose importance in India has so much increased sine© 
the mutinies. 


Sir John Law- 

1864. 


1864-5. A war, tardily begun, badly conducted, and injudi- 
ciously ended, was supposed to avenge the insults heaped, by the 
State and people of Bdt&n, or Bh6t&n (a small district east of 
Sikkim), on Hr. Eden, a British envoy. 

The year 1866 is remarkable for the famine in Orissa, which is 
said to have swept away two millions of people. While the 
Government of Bengal failed in its duty at this emergency , 
Lord Napier, at the head of the Madras Government, nobly did 
his. The North-west Provinces suffered in the same way, though 
not so severely, in 1861 j and more recently R&jput&na has added 
half a million of victims to those sacrificed in Such] 

awful calamities, occurring in a time of exceptional prosperity, 
have excited a deep and abiding feeling of the duty of the 
Government to be prepared for such emergencies ; and they have 
given an impulse to the various schemes of irrigation by which 
their recurrence may in part, at least, be avoided, India has 
always been liable to these terrible disasters at pretty regularly 
recurring periods. 

1866. The Bishop of Calcutta, the greatly beloved and ad- 
mired Cotton, was accidentally drowned while on a tour of 
visitation. He was succeeded by Dr. Robert Milman. 

In 1866, Sir R. Temple became Resident of Haidar&b&d. He 
had previously rendered good service as Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. A distinguishing feature of this period 
is the number of able and vigorous administrators who, in 
charge of provinces where scope was permitted them for the 
exercise of the highest qualities of statesmanship, and whore 
tin increased prosperity of the country has altered the condi- 
tions of native society, have earned for themselves reputations 
almost equal to those of Mountstuart, Elphinstone, Malcolm, and 


War ia RhAfcftxt. 

3.864 


Famine la 
Orissa. 


Lora Napier of 
MorchiaUma. 




Bp. Cotton, 


Bp. Milman. 

Sir R. Tempi*. 

(Introd. SIS.) 
Distl»cni«Mi 
*d iniiui r tr a & cre. 
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Hazara var. 

(Ch. xi. § 6.) 
Sir A. Wylde. 


Afghan affairs. 
(§M) 


Russians inva- 
sions. 


Tenancy tills. 


Lord Lawrence 
in England. 


Recent events. 

1368 . 
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Murro. The time, however, not yet come for fairly esti- 
mating the value of the labours of Groy, Temple, Slrachey, 
Muir, JDurand, Meade, and many others, to whom the present 
flourishing condition of ti o country is in a great measure due. 

Nor will the future historian of India pass over such names as 
thobc of iMr Bjn.es Peacock, Sir William Mansfield, and Mr. 
Sumner Maine, wno have done such good service in the Council 
Chamber at CJalealta. 

1868. Another frontier war broke out during this year. The 
scene was near that of the former, among the Eussanzye tribe, in 
the district of Hazara. The same Wahabi influences were at work. 

Sir Alfred Wylde, at the head of a splendid force, in a few days 
brought the insurgents to terms. The whole question of the north- 
western and western frontier will yet require consideration. 

Afghan affairs, again, at this time became of great importance. 

Shir Alt Kh&n, son of D6st Muhammad (who died in 1863), 
after many struggles, made good his claim to his father’s 
kingdom. England did not interfere. The old fear of "Russian 
aggression still exists in many minds ; bnt while India is well 
governed, and every effort is made to preserve the Anglo-Indian 
military establishments in a state of efficiency, Russia may be 
safely left to do what she can in Central Asia. Her task is 
sufficiently arduous. The fact that Russia has occupied Bokhara 
is, of course, important ; but the idea of a Russian invasion of 
India from the north-west is gradually dying away. 

" The second Afghan war, during which Shir All died, and which 
has just clesed with a treaty between the English and Jacob 
Khftn, the present Amir, was undertaken to give a “scientific 
frontier ” to the British dominions. 1879. 

The Pan jib and Oudh tenancy bills close Sir John Lawrence’s 
administration. 

They were passed in a somewhat hurried manner, and were 
warmly supported by some, and denounced with peculiar vehem- 
ence by others. Their effect remains to be seen. 

The Viceroy on his retirement was raised to the peerage, and 
Lord Lawrence is still actively employed in furthering senemes 
for the good both of England and India. 

(He died in 1879, and was buried in Westminster Abbey.) 


PAET XVII. — Earl Mayo. 

5 191, Earl Mayo waj tne next Viceroy. His meeting with 
Shtr Alt, the ruler of Afgk&nist&n, at TJmb&la j the visit of the 
Queen’s second son, the Duke of Edinburgh;. and the financial 
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j " ~ ~ “““ “ 

' embarrassments of the Government of India, arc the chief topi r h 
i of tho day. The construction of railways is vigoioiuly procewl. 

, iug in every part of the country. 

Among the questions nu* agitating the maids of fmlun 1 
j <'+utc f men, i ho financial one is felt to be nli-impi ttant. 

‘ The* laconic fax, raised to V per cent, m Wo, mid 1 #h«j* t t * 
j 1 per cent, in 1871, f<eetn 4 mod to di aj p i m* abogi thi r i 
, It is generally believed t ha* tin 1 in t i c > < * m b h h**» n sm ri j 
tiefid unnecessarily v nd uuwi ely in on »•* ot tie <etMen.oi»t* 
j executed in the central art! not Hmm* item *>» ivji ei ■» 

The decentralization, in p.ut, of the Gov foment, by prai fin \ 
greater liberty of action to the subordinate governmotu h i 
undor consideration. 

A more thorough system of vernacular < due ton, t hat shall 
touch the mass of the rural population, is n preying nee< suit) 
The department of Public Worts is on the ove ot a thomnidi 
and greatly needed reform. i 

The program of Brahmdhm, which is ♦ refonn of Brahnmrisru, 
somewhat reioubliu *\ he ttw« id Bndlhvut moftwmmt, train utf H 
a great change in the teridem e *• of lfir«d& thought i 

All things in India seem m a t r.msition state Thm a is n a«on | 
t6 fear that the changes m so no < uses may be too rapid *, and] 
that wc are exposed to tne drmgors indicate in § 168 ot Hus I 
chapter. 

[Tho above summary was hardly written before all the civil- 
ized world was agitated by tho announcement of the assassina 
tion of* Lord Mayo, at Port Blair, in the Andaman Islands, on 
tho 8th February 1872. Tim assassin was a convict, under 
sentence of transportation for life. Ho political motive oould foe 
traced. The voice of the nat ion pronounced Lord Mayo’s career 
“ worthy of his predecessors.” The time has not come for m 
account of his successors.] 
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GO VEBN0B8- GENERAL. 


CHAP. X § 188. Tlie Seventeen Governors-Genaral to 1869. 

§ 192. TABLE OF THE GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

1774-1869. 

I, Warren Hastings . . 1774-1785 First Mahratta War. Haidar. 

Mr. Macpherson . . 1785 Acting. (Mah&daji Sindia.) 

21. Lord Cornwallis . . 1786-1793 Third Mysdr War. Permanent 

settlement. 

III. Lord Teignmonth . . 1793-1798 Neutrality. (Ondh. Kftrdl&.) 

[Mr Shore.] 

Sir A Claike . . . Acting. 

IY 1 Marquess Wellesley . 1798-1805 Fourth Mya6r War. Second 

[Lord Mosnington.] and Third Mahratfca Wars. 

Subsidiary System. 

Y. Lord Cornwallis . . 1805 Peace-at-any-price policy. 

Sir George Barlow . 1805-1807 Non-intervention. Yellore Mu- 

tiny. 

YI. LordMinto .... 1807-1813 Travancore. Embassies. 

Vll, Marquess of Hastings 1814s-1823 The Pindar 1 War. Nipal. Mah- 
[Earl of Moira.] ratta settlement. 

Mr. Adam .... Acting. 

YIII. Lord A mb pi- 5 f t * . 1823-1828 First Birmese War. Bharfcptir. 

Mr. W. B, Bayley . . Acting. 

IX. Lord, W. Bentinck . . 1828-1835 Mysdr. KArg. Heforms. Pro- 

gress. Peace. 

Sir C. Metcalfe . . 1836 Acting. Freedom of* Bress. 

X. Lord Auckland . . . 1836-1842 Afghan expedition. First Chi- 

nese War. 

XI. Lord Ellenborough . 1842-1844 Afghanistan. Sind. Gwkli6r. 

XII. Sir H. Hardinge . . 1844-1847 First Panjab War. Progress. 

Mr. Bird Acting. 

XIII. The Marquess of Dal- 1848-1856 Second Panj&b War. Second 
housie. Birmese War. Annexation. 

Progress. 

XIY. Yiscount Canning * . 1856-1862 Mutinies. Extinction of the 

(First Yiceroy.) Company’s dominion. 

XY. Lord Elgin .... 1862 

Sir W. Denison . . . 1863 Acting. Border War. 

XVL Sir John Lawrence . 1864-1869 Ondh settlement. 

XYH. The Earl of Mayo . 1869-1872 Assassinated, Feb. 8, 1872. 
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Division* of the PasgAb. 

CEL XI § 1,2 

CHAPTER XL 


The Panjab. 


PART L — The Geography of the Pakjai*. 


• j 

§ 1 # The history of the Panj lb, the India of antiquity, 
is the beginning and end of Indian history* It will 
therefoie be useful to the student to hive a summary 
of the leading facts regarding the magnificent “ Land 
of the Five Rivers ” 

Although the Punjab formed, from the very first, a 
part of the Mogul empire , a git at portion of it on the 
west was nothing but a lntth-fidd, where Afghans, 
Sikhs, and others were constantly fighting , sometimes 
against one another, and oitt nor against the empower 
himself 

Its shape is, act irregular triangle, containing more 
than 50,000 square miles Its population, when it was 
conquered by the English, in 1849, was 4,000,000. 
[Comp. Intro. § 10, p. 5, 6 .] 

Importance of 
this part of 

Indian history 

The Fam&b a 
battle-field 

Area and popo- 
lation. 

? 2 , A study of the map will show that the territory 
historically connected with the Pan] 4b consists of: — 
( 1 ) Five Doibs (Intro. § 9) 5 (2) the Trans-Iados 

ntrittoa* 

Fire BoAbe. 
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TEE PANUB. 


CH*F XI §3 


Fa&aMtaats. 


The five Doabs. 
(SwtU&ge ) 

(Bern.) 

(Chvndb.) 

(Thehm.) 


The Bart the 
most important. 
<Prop Amrita- 
haras sr the foun- 
tain of nectm ) 

The fertile Sub- 

Himfirtayaa 

plain. 


The centres of 
the Do&bs 


The Belt Bamge. 


The Bofehs. 


frontier, or Deraj at ; (B) tlie Hazara valley; (4) (Mat* 
Sing’s territory, or Cashmir; and (5) the Cis-Satlaj 
districts. 

In the central plains are now found Sikhs and Jats. 
Along the valley of the Jndas and the north-western 
borders, Patans and other Muhammadan tribes abound. 

§ 3 . The Doabs are : — 

(1 ) the Juhndat (Jullmdhar). between the Satlaj 
and "Bias; 

(2.) the Bari, between the Bias, Satlaj, China b, and 
Ravi ; 

(3.) the Betchnd , between the Ravi and Chin&b ; 

(4.) the Jtieh, between the Chrnab and Jhilam ; and 

(5 ) the thrul-Saya* between the Jhilam and the 
Indus 

The Bari Boab Ah the most important of these, as it 
tontams the u iifcnl I <>rn< oi H<e Sikh nation, and the 
tluee most mifoit^nt itu ot Lthor, TTxmitsli, and 
Multan. 

From tin base of the lowei Himalayan ranges south- 
ward, thne extends a atrip ot country, vary mgm breadth 
from fifty to <ij Lt\ miles, watered by the innumerable 
affluents of the Panjab rivers, unsurpassed m the 
world for fertility 

Here axe Lai or, Umritsir, Dinanagar, Bait ala, Seal- 
kot, GujaianvAla (the birth-place of Ranjit Smg), 
Eanmagar, and Gujarat 

Tin a ntres of all the Doabs are wastes overgrown 
with gloss ana bushes; inhabited by lawless, nomad, 
pastoial tribes Yet the whole is covered with ruins 
of cities and temples. These cities and monuments are 
Muhammadan. 

Th$ sterile Sm&- Sugar Doftb is divided into two parts 
by tbe Salt Range ; which, broken by the Indus, 
stretches over to the Suleiman mountains. Its inex- 
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THE PAmJB. 


CH. XL § 0,7. 


Hazara. 

(« thousands, 
from the 
number of 
petty chief- 
tains ) 

The Caggars. 


Oashmir. 


§ 6. The district of Hazara is the extreme north-west 
angle of the Sind- Sa gar Doab, between the rivers 
Jhilam and Indus. It consists of a series of valleys, 
encircled by hills, and has an area of 2,500 square 
miles. The Caggars, or Gakkars (ch. ii. § 16), were 
aborigines of Hazara. (Comp. ch. x. § 190.) 


Oashmir. 


Produce of 
CashmSr. 


§ 7. Cashmir is an extensive upland plain, situate 
among the 'Himalaya mountains, more than half-way 
up their height. It is elliptical, and widens toward 
Islamabad. It is about sixty miles from north to south, 
and 110 miles from east to west. It was once the bed 
of a large lake, said to have been drained by the Hindu 
sage Kasyapa. It is watered by the Jhilam, which tra- 
verses it from east to west. Bice, wheat, barley, and a 
variety of fruits are produced at different elevations. 
It is especially famed for its shawls, made from the 
wool of the Tibetan goat. Saffron is also produced 
largely there. 


Summary of 
Oashmirian his- 
iory. 

(The KAah- 
mlras are men- 
tioned m the 
“ Vishnu 
Purana”) 


Cashmir had been governed by Hindu chiefs from 
remote antiquity, but was over-run by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, in a.b. 1012. (Ch. ii. § 8.) The Tatar chiefs 
held it till it was conquered by Akbar. [Ch. iii. § 6 

(17).] 

Ahmad Shah Abdali next took possession of it. (Oh. 
iii. § 22.) The Afghan governor made himself inde- 
pendent in 1809. In 1846 the British made it over to 
Gol&b Sing, whose son now rules it. (Ch. x. § 129.) 


Its chief towns are Srinagar, on the Jhilam, and 
Islamabad. 


The sorpant 
worshippers. 


A race of Mugs of Tatar descent, who were Buddhists, bnt also serpent 
worshippers, reigned in Cashmir from i.x>, 21 to the sixth century. They 
were the authors of many remarkable monuments such as the excavations 
of Hassik and the cave-temples of Adjunta. They extended their con- 
quests even to Ceylon, 


THE PANJlB. 


4*3 


GUOtatia 4 Sktw. 


C2K4y,3Xi«. 


§ 8* Intimately related to the Panjib are the Ow- 1 
Saihj { States . 

(1.) The tret of th**so is Pattidla , a protet ted Ht ttc. 
The division of the Sikhs south of the flatlaj wan ( alUd 
the Mdliod Sticks, m distinction from those *i the 
Panjib, who were called Manjhd h>H i. til those 
the nouth, who art Jits, the < hief wa* the Phuthan 
tribe (from Phtii, tie ir ancestor, a peasant), and i* the 
head of those is *h< K ija of Pattiala, His territories 
were enlarged after 1 hr mnhmchof 1857^8 an artn* w» 
lodgment of his uwvmu mg fidelity to the param nm* 
power. Prom I80h (eh x 1 07) a politieal agent ha* 
been hfationed at I r mi iila tor ih* probation d the*> 
PhuSitlaj chief*. The gri at -gundUtfr r of the pin ‘tent 
Raja, AM Sing, wu* a pool \« isint, but raised hm»self 
In this Stab* u HatUufo (eh. a. fc 7 ),<t grand old fortress, 
exceeding any of than e reeled 1 \ the Moguls. 

(2,) J/on^isalyo u protected State. The oiigiri of 
this State is like that of PaHiAla The RAjs, Hurhp 
Sing, was faithful in 1857 ; and was the first* man who 
appeared in arms before Delhi, on the British Hide, after 
the outbreak. He was ie warded with % lahh of rupee* 
per annum. 

(8.1 Nahha (or Nabba) is the third protected HUte 
The Raja of this small territory ih a relative of tie* two 
preceding Rijas He also was faithful during the 
mutinies of 1857. and has been rewarded. 

(4) The British territory on the smith of the SatUj 
has been divided into five dint riots (a) Fer6/-pt\r, 
(b) LMMbrn, (c) Dmb&la, (d) Taneshwar, (e) Simla. 

There are altogether, besides the three more impor- 
tant States, six other dependent States, and fifty 
dependent chiefslups in the Cis-Satlaj circle. 
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THE PANJlB. 




CH. 31. § 9,14. 

Summary of Panj&b history to 1414. 

i 

PAKT II. — Summaey of Panjab Histoby TO THE 
Eise of Eanj£t Sing-. 

Darius and 
Alexander m 
tlie Panj£b. i 

B c. 518. 
bc. 327. 

§ 9. The accounts of the conquest of the Panjab by- 
Darius, and by Alexander the Great [ch. i. (ii.) § 17- 
18], are the first glimpses of authentic Indian history 
afforded us. 

Porus. 

In the time of Alexander, Porus , who was the prin- 
cipal chief, possessed but one-eighth of the whole of 
the Panjab. It was occupied by a multitude of petty 
rulers. 

Baetrians. 

§ 10 . The Pan jab was after this under the Bactrian 
kings (ch. i. § 19) till b.c. 126. 

IfnWrninftilftnfl. 

§ 11 . Muhalib, in a.d. 664, and Kasim, in 711, con- 
quered Multan; but seem to have advanced no further, 
j (Ch. ii. § 4.) 

JL1 ». 1001. 

D&bdr occupied 
by Muhamma- 
dans, a.u. 1022. 

§ 12 . The next person connected with Panjab history 
is Jeipil. He is called King of Lahor, but was pro- 
bably a Bajpfct king of Delhi, who had annexed Lahor 
to his dominions. His contests, and those of his son, 
with the first Muhammadan invaders, are related in 
ch. ii. § 6, 7, &c. 

Iiah3r tbe Mu- 

liwmmadan 

capital. 

§ 13 . Mas&ud II. (ch. ii. § 14) resided at Lah6r ; 
and there Khusru Malik, the last of the race of Mah- 
mM of Ghazni, died in 1186. (Ch. ii. § 15.) 

The Gakisra, 

§ 14 . The Gakkars took Lahor in 1203, but were ex- 
pelled by Muhammed Ghori, who conquered the whole 
of the Panjab. 

i - - - - - 






i If \ 


V* 


► 


* 


mv paw in 


Snmm&xy Iron* 1414 to Jt&b&r’a conqa«xt. 

§ 15. For n iitum i tL#* I^anjah w is subj*«f u* 1 1* 4 • < ***«* 
and boo nut the battle-inld win re the Mogul ui 
Afghan* foutrht lur tie pussi - moot India If umm' 

oiten rebi’lel; hut it wh not *dl till I nt i n i 

these, Kiu/? Ki uj, t utg d Hit upn m« pow r »< ) i/< f / 

reigned m 1)< lh*, n«»mnalh *•> t tin i n ot t i» i * < 

(<Jh. ii. § 45 Id. ) 


§ 16. TheLdd s w* r*‘ ir< in tin PinjAb Mi n * 17 • u» i 
nnd their mt mi n t> tin* thsone o l Delhi t*-un*<d ' 11 

tin* promt e t< tin jitpu* , if » input «t < oultl t h< it 5 
called. 


§ 17. DiiUhit Khan ?.udi, tin V i < n»v of fht 1‘inj d * i* V 
united with BA1 < r In un eh Ii dt t 

L&hdr was taken *iud buini, « t r the jm lamnary to tin u* »r 
Mogul conquest of India. Uh r 

$18. The PanjAb was yielded by HumAyAu to bin iu*h 
brother KAmrAn, who was uunpelled to cede it to Blur 
BMh [eh. hi. 1 4 (5)j and fl« to KAbui. Bbfr BhAh m 
then founded Udhtas, which he turned after his favimnh 
stronghold between the Ganges iud the Btme. It u** * * t 
him <61,500, 000. 


§19. Sikander Sur, a nephew of Bhir Shah, pro- is# • 
claimed himself king of the PanjAb m 1554 ; but wai* 
driven into Sirhmd by the returning Hum&yftn, who i tttrnw 
took possession of Lah6r early in 1555. ICh. iii. § 5 

Wife (5).] 


§ 20* Akbar was compelled to repel several invasions 

of the PanjAb made by his brother Mirza Hakim; and 

in 1581 Mia BhagavAn BAs was made viceroy. [Oh. Si. 

§ 6 (15).] 


Afcb* 
broth 
it Vii 


i 
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TEE PAmlB. 


CH XI §21,22. 


Akbar conquers 
Cu&hmir, 1586. 

* l JEJuso/zyesp 
= sons of 
Joseph. 
Amritsir. 


Prince KhteCi, 
1605. 


The Sikhs. 


Hanak, 1526. 


Gnra G-ovind, 
1675 

Banda, 1707. 

His ‘"Bis* 
ciplesJ* 


The Sikhs and their ©urns. 


Cashmir was conquered by Akbar in 1586. The tribes 
wbo occupy the hills around the plain of Peshawar, the 
Yusufzyes and Rosheniyes, gave Akbar much trouble, 
and were never thoroughly repressed. Their de- 
scendants are at perpetual war with the English to this 
day. 

Akbar granted to Bam Das, the fourth guru in succession from Nauak, a 
piece of ground, m which he dug a tank, and called it Amntsir ( = the 
lake of immortality). Around this arose a city, the sacred city of the 
Sikhs. 


§ 21. Labor was the residence of Khusru, who was 
a near relative of Raja Bhagavan Das; and it was the 
scene of his bitter humiliation. (Ch. iii. § 7.) 

§ 22. The frequent wars of the Mogul emperors with 
the AfgMns of Kabul and Kandahar rendered Labor of 
great importance ; but the Sikhs, in due time, became 
more formidable than the Afghans themselves. The 
rise of the Sikh power was, in fact, about contempora- 
neous with that of the British in India. [Oh. iii. § 10 
(5).] To this generation the SIkh name gives the 
Pan jab its greatest interest. The Sikhs have been the 
worthiest antagonists, and are now among the firmest 
friends of the paramount power. 

It was in 1675 that Guru Govind , the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession from Nanak, formed the sect of the 
Sikhs (= disciples) into a religious and military common- 
wealth, or KhIlsI (=j pure). In their training there 
was a combination of the ascetic and the knightly 
character. Cruel persecution converted them into re- 
lentless, gloomy fanatics, equally ready to indict and to 
suffer the most cruel torments. [Ch. iii. § 12 (9).] 

They were saved from utter extermination only by 
the breaking up of the Mogul empire upon the death 
of Aurungzib. 
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THE PAN J Alt. 


Vhe life of the “Idea of the JPaujAb.” 


§ 23, In 1738 an invading army again man bed 
through the Pinjdb, und< r Nalir Shah ; and again live 
timea under the Afghan, Ahmad Khan, of the AUlal! 
or Buriini tribe, ni 1717 17 39 1 n 1751 the pr<« mee 
was finally severed from the Mogul empire. (Ch. iii, 
§ 15-18, 19, 20.) 


PABT III. — The FanjAb under Ban^It Bino. 

§ 24 , The British Government first came inti) con- 
tact with the Sikhs iu 1808, 9. The chiefs then applied 
to the Governor-General to protect them from the 
encroachments of Banjit Smg. 

These chiefs wore independent of one another, and veto 
divided into twelve confederacies called Mists { - t on/ednra t < it ) 
(Ch x. § 67.) The treaty of Vmnttfr was then rom 1ud« A 
bet veen herd Minto and the RAja (§ 26). Disunion had do m iy 
prepared the way for their subjugation. 

§ 25 . BahjIt Sino was bom November 2, 1780, and 
died 27th June 1839. He first rose into import iw < iu 
1798, when he recovered some guns for Zertmti blmh 
which bad boon lost in the Jhilarn, He wah th* n #ip* 
pointed Governor of Lnhdr, by the Afghan tnomm h, in 
his eighteenth year, (Ch. x. § 38 ) 

In 1803 he proposed to Lord Lake to form a d< fensm 
and offensive alliance, o v condition that the territory 
occupied by the Sikhs south of the Satiaj should be 
made over to him. This was dot lined 

The life of the wily Sikh was given up to throne iilfai i Mslarging hw t#rri* 
tory, and improving his army for t hi* t uri* m l iloi 1 1 All irvi an I i Lionel 
Ventura* two of Napoleon’s old officers, and general* < 'our* and Antahtle, 
entered his service m LisU, and under thin training tin Biib aunj became 
most ♦ fine tire 

Banjit Bing is said to hare on one occasion nsdwl ImkI !«*«'« ca rap m 
&u guise, to see for himself what a British army w & » UU 
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Charles Met. 
calte m Labor, 
1809. 


Rupar, 1831. 
The Indian 
“ Field of the 
cloth of gold ” 


His unswerving 
attachment to 
the 'English.. 
(Ch. x. § 110, H.) 


His army. 


Banjit Singh and Ms Successors. 

§ 26. When the Sikh Sirdars of Jhind, Kytul, and 
Pattiala appealed for protection to Lord Minto (§ 24), 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to Lahor. 

A present of horses was afterwards sent to Kan jit 
Sing by Lord Ellenborough, when he was President 
of the Board of Control. These were conveyed np 
the Indus by Alexander Burnes, afterwards famous in 
Kabul. 

In 1831 Lord W. Bentinck had an interview with 
Kanjit Sing at Rupar, on the Satlaj, conducted with 
extraordinary pomp and magnificence ; when an assur- 
ance of perpetual amity was given him by the Governor- 
General. Till his death, which occurred while he was 
co-operating with the British in the ill-fated attempt 
to restore Shah Shuja to the dominion of Afghanistan, 
he maintained an undeviating course of friendly con- 
duct towards the British Government. His army num- 
bered 82,000 men. His artillery consisted of 376 guns 
and as many swivels. He was the most remarkable 
ruler in the East in his day. 


PART IV. — The First Panjab War. 

Ranjit’e mcces- § 27. The death of “the Lion of the Pan jab ” was 
bor% 1839-1845. £he signal for strife and confusion. The chiefs he had 
held in subjection, and the kinsmen who aspired to 
succeed, began to contend in the usual method of 
Eastern kingdoms. 

H Kurruk Sing, an imbecile, succeeded. He died on 

Hurruk sing, the 5th of November 1840, after a reign of four 

in. months, not without suspicion of poison. His son, 

Nihil Sing. Nih&l Sing, was killed (by a supposed accident) on the 

Shir B m g . day of his accession; and an uncle, Shir Sing, seized 
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the reins of government, aided chiefly by Bum Sing, 

the favourite minister of Ranjit. This man, m 1848, 1 

caused both Shir Sing and his son to be assassinated ; » 

and anarchy ensued till 1845; when, after many) ) 

bloody episodes, Dhulip Bing, son of Ranjit Sing, by i v 

his favourite wife Rant Jindan, was acknowledged as Hi , 

“.Maharaja” ; HiraSing being prime minister, and the 

Sirdars, or chiefs, constituting themselves a council, 

§ 28. I& 1845 (ch, x, § 12) the most prominent per- 1 zwwi. 
sons there were Golab Sing of Jamu, the Ulysses of the I rnfnsru<,H 
Panjab ; Ml Sing, the paramour of Chand Kowr (wid »w 
of Kurruk Sing), and her brother Jowaher Sing; and 1 
Chatter Sing, the commander of the fore* s Alt* r 
several massacres Lai Sing became Vazir. ft nun d Wuwifiiii 
clear that the large and weli-tramed Sikh arm\ v>< utd ' d 

not long refrain from sorae.outrago ; and the Governor- 
General, Lord Hardinge, prepared himself, by in< read- 
ing the number of British troops between Mirut and 
the Satlaj to 32,000 men, with sixty-eight field-pieces 
The wily Sikh chiefs saw an easy way of getting rid 
of a troublesome army by urging them on to cross the 
Satlaj, and attack the hated English. 

§29. On the 11th of December 1845, the Sikh arm) Jgy'ftWJ* 7jT"l 
began to cross the Satlaj, and took up a position not iCim, h * 
far from Fer6z-pfir. Thejp were numerous, well trained, 1 
and glowing with enthusiasm. On the 13th of Deiem- 1 
ber 1845, Sir H. Hardinge issued a proclamation, h< tting 
forth the unprovoked aggression committed by the >Ui> 

Sikh soldiery, and calling upon the protected chiefs to 
aid the British Government against the common enemy. 

The First Pan^Ib War, which lasted exactly two 
months, had commenced. , 

§ 30 . The first battle took place between theUmbnlu J** f] }*JJJ 

and Lfidi&na divisions of the British army, ami the) 
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(Comp, du x. 

§noJ 


XiMldL Ferte- 82 i&&. 


Sikhs under Lai Sing. The armies met at MtrDxt, 
about twenty miles from Feroz-pur. (Lord) Goughs 
army consisted of 11,000 men; and the Sikhs, had 
80,000 men, with forty guns. Under Gough were, 
among others, the brave generals Sir H. Smith, Sir 
Walter Gilbert, and Sir J. M £ 0askill. The Sikhs were 
defeated, after a short and sharp conflict, losing seven- 
teen guns. The English had 218 killed and 687 
wounded. The charge of the British infantry soon 
decided the battle. Sir B. Sale and Sir J. M‘Caskill, 
brother heroes of the Afghan war, fell in this battle. 


The Grovemor- 
Gener&l a 
volunteer. 


Fekoz-ShIh, 
Dec 21, 1845. 
(Or, Feroze* 
Shuhi tr.) 


The night of 
Dee,21. 


The renewed 
battle, Dec. 23. 


§ 31. On the next day the Governor-General, who 
had joined the camp, waiving his rank as Governor- 
General, placed himself as second under Sir IT. Gough. 
Sir John Littler, from Fer6z-pur, with 8,000 troops, 
now joined the main body ; and a combined attack was 
made upon the Sikh encampment at Feb6z-Sh1h, about 
ten miles from Mudkl, and about the same distance 
from Feroz-pur. The enemy had entrenched them- 
selves in a camp in the form of a horse-shoe, a mile long 
and half a mile deep. They had upwards of a hundred 
guns, well appointed and served, and about 30,000 men. 
An equal number lay on the further bank of the Satlaj. 
On the 21st December the whole British army was 
brought in front of this entrenched camp. The assault 
began an hour before sunset, and during that remark- 
able night the English and the Sikhs were mingled on 
the battle-field in utter confusion. 

Sii H. Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough bivouacked 
with their troops in the hitter cold, without food or 
covering, waiting with anxiety for the eventful dawn. 
The Sikhs had stood to their guns so nobly, that when 
night fell, they still hell their camp ; and the British 
soldiers lay down wher< they had fought, weary, hungry, 
and far from enthusiastic. Sir Henry himself, about 
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midnight, led two regiments to silence a battery which 
was annoying his men. Some even talked of retreat, 
but that would have roused all Upper India against the 
Government. Gough, Hardinge, and their brave sub- 
ordinates, were not men to speak of retreat At day- i 
break Hardinge placed himself at the head of the loft,; 
and Gough rode at the head of the right wing ; and 
by one rapid, daring movement, drove the enemy out 
of their encampment and from the village of Ferdz- 
Shah. Then, after sweeping the camp, and dislodging 
the enemy from their whole position, “the line,” io use 
Gough’s own words, “ halted, as if on a day of manoeuvre, ! 
receiving the two leaders with a cheer, and displacing 
the captured standards of the Khalsa army.” Seventy- 
throe cannon had been taken. Six hundred and ninety, 
four of the British army had, however, been killed, and 
1,721 wounded. The British arm) was too mmh 
exhausted to pursue. 

Later in the day, Tej Sing, with a fresh hotly of 
troops, came down upon the exhausted British force. 
The ammunition was spent ; and therefore Sir H. 
Gough moved on his cavalry to attack their flanks, and 
prepared his wearied infant r) for one more charge. 
But the Sikhs, awed by the resolute demeanour of their 
opponents, suddenly retreated, and the field was won. 
The Sikhs had suffered terribly, but the loss of the 
British was also very great ; and it was generally felt 
that the English had purchased the victory at too dear 
a rate* 

Major Broadfoot, distinguhhecl alike aw a Koldrn and a pohiaal 
officer, fell in this bat do. 
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§ 82, There was now a pause. For a mont h the British A ■ «£§ ** <* 
force lay all but inactive, waiting for reinforcements Jms*’ **' 

and supplies ; while the Sikhs again crossed the Satlajd 
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Bucldowal. 


GolAb Sing. 


I rv. 

, Sobraon, Peb. 
10, 1846. 


Sham Sing. 


TEE FANJlB. 


The first PanjAb war, Aliw&l. 


in front of Ludiana, with a train of seventy pieces of 
artillery. 

On the 28th January was fought the decisive battle 
of Allwal. Sir Harry Smith, with a small body of 
troops, had been sent towards Ludiana to deter the 
increasing bodies of Sikhs from crossing the Satlaj. 
In this march he was encountered by a body of the 
enemy under Golfib Sing, at Bucldowal, and was not 
a 1 >le to attack them, though he suffered severely from 
their fire. This was looked upon by the Sikhs as a 
victory ; but, in a few days, having been reinforced by 
the brigades of Godby, Wheeler, Forster, and Wilson, 
Sir Harry marched out and attacked them at Aliwal. 
The Sikhs had been disciplined by General Avitabile, 
and their gunners were especially efficient. Yet they 
were driven into the river by the steady advance of the 
British soldiers, who hemmed them in. They lost fifty- 
six guns and all their stores of every kind. This vic- 
tory determined the Muhammadan chiefs on the 
Cis-Satlaj border, who now openly hailed the defeat of 
their Sikh oppressors. Golab Sing, too, began to 
negotiate with the British authorities. 


§ 33, It only remained for the British to force the 
passage of the Satlaj, and to take possession of the 
Pan jab. The Sikhs entrenched themselves at Sobraon, 
on both banks of the Satlaj. Their camps were con- 
nected by a strong bridge of boats, that seemed to say 
the Sikhs were still determined to maintain a position 
in British territory. They bad one noble leader, the 
aged Sham Sing. 

Sir Harry Smith now joined the Commander-in-Chief ; 
and a Biege-train from Delhi having arrived, Sir Hugh 
drew out his forces crescent- wise along the whole Sikh 
front, and the battle began before dawn on the morning 
of February 10. After a terrific cannonade, kept up 
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The Conclusion of the first PsajAh War. 


for three hours, and replied to with equal energy by 
the Sikh batteries, it was determined to carry the 
entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. This was 
done. Sir Harry Smith, Sir W. Gilbert, and Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, won the left and centre of the Sikh {position 
in gallant style. Sham Sing, of Attari, in white gar- 
ments, devoted himself to death, and fell at length on 
a heap of his countrymen. After two hours ot close 
fighting, the wreck of the Sikh army was in full retreat | 
across the river. Eight thousand of these gallant, but 
unfortunate and misguided men, fell either in the battle 
or in the attempt to cross the river. The British had 
320 killed, and 2,063 wounded. Sir R. Dick fell at the 
head of his men. Sir H. Hardinge was to be seen 
riding about in the hottest of the fire. The Panjib 
now lay at the mercy of England. 


I § 34 . On the 13th February the whole British force 
crossed the Satlaj ; and on the 14th a proclamation was 
issued taking possession of the Pan jib, and announc- 
ing the terms on which its occupation would be re- 
linquished. These were marked by moderation and 
wisdom. 

(1.) The Juilindhur Doab between the Satlaj and the 
Bias was annexed. 

(2.) Oashmir and Hazara were retained bv the con- 
querors. 

(3.) Dhulip Sing was to be sovereign of Labor, under 
a council of regency $ and a British Resident was ap- 
pointed (assisted by a number of the ablest and most 
gallant men ever brought together into one province in 
British India), with full authority to direct and con- 
trol all matters in every department of the State, till 
September 4th, 1854, when the young Mah&r&ja would 
attain the age of sixteen years. 
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over to Golib 
Sing. 


First Treaty of 
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Honours. 


CMud Kowr 
and LSI Sing, 
1847. 


Sir F, Currie. 


The second ;PanjAb War. 


The first Resident was Sir Henry Lawrence, and the second 
Sir F. Currie. The Queen-mother was at first Regent, and L£tl 
Sing was minister. (§ 28.) 

(4) A million and a half sterling was to be paid as 
part indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

(5.) A British force was left in Lah6r for the protec- 
tion of the Maharaja. 

(6.) Gol&b Sing, the Kaja of Jumu, the chosen 
minister of the Khalsa, was appointed E&ja of Cashmir, 
on the payment of one million sterling. The final 
arrangement was ratified by the Governor-General on 
the 26th December 1846. (Comp. ch. x. 128-131.) 

This treaty was signed at Lahor ; but is often called 
the treaty of Byrowal. 

§ 35. The thanks of both houses of Parliament were 
voted to the gallant army. Sir H. Hardinge and Sir 
Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage, and Sir H. 
Smith was made a baronet. General Gilbert was 
knighted. A donation of twelve months’ batta was 
also given to the troops. The Governor-General, after 
arranging these matters, left Labor in January 1817. 
It was little more than a year, however, before again 
was heard the muttering of a coming storm ! 

In 1847 a rebellion broke out in Caskmlr against Golab Sing. 
The instigator was discovered to be Lai Sing, the infamous para- 
mour of Ch&nd Kowr, He was sent to the foru of Agra. Chand 
Kowr herself was sent a prisoner to Shaikpura, twenty-five 
miles from L&h6r, in August 1817, as her constant intrigues 
destroyed the peace of the kingdom. 


PAET Y. — The Second PahjIb War. 

§ 36. In March 1848 Sir P. Currie succeeded Sir 
Henry Lawrence as Resident at Lahor. At the same 
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time, Mulraj, the Governor of Multan, was negotiating 
to be relieved from bis arduous duties; and SirdAr 
Khan Sing, accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnew, a Bengal 
civilian, and Lieutenant Andersou, proceeded thither to 
be installed as his successor. These two Englishmen 
were assassinated with every circumstance of savage 
wanton barbarity. “You can kill me if you like, but 
others will avenge my death,” were Anderson’s last 
words. 

If Mtilr&j did not actually arrange the assassination, he re- 
warded the murderers, and summoned his follow* rs to dcieud 
the fort. The reason for the change of purpose in M&lrUj sterns 
to have been the indignity put upon him by appointing a Lahdr 
SirdAr to succeed him. He would, it is haw* glad]} ti igned 
tho district to be taken absolutely by the Bnt*sh Oovernmout. 

§ 37. Mnltrin , so often mentioned in this history, was 
a city celebrated for its strength. 

Itt the days of Alexander it was the capital of the Malli, from whom it 
obtained its name. Tli* province is chiefly inhabited by JAts (hehit, i r&iht), 
descendants of the Scythian invaders (Oh i § 20.) A Muhammadan 
viceroy ruled there in the days of the Moguls. Conquered by Ah wad Shift. 
AodAu (in 1750), it belonged to Kabul till 1810, when Kanjit Sing atitmxed it 
to the Panj&b, BMwalpdr alone remamod under its own Muhammadan 
Khan. 

Lalla Mulr&j was governor of the district of Multan 
in 1848. It had been resolved to replace him by SirdAr 
KhAn Sing, and this was believed to he agreeable to 
MiilrAj himself, as well as to all the Sikhs ; but tho 
Sikh soldiery joined with MuirAj, and were induced to 
revolt. The result was an outbreak, and the muraer, 
as mentioned above, of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Ander- 
son, A holy war against the.Feringhis was now pro- 
claimed. BhAwai KhAn, of BhAwalpur, stood iirm as 
the English ally. Colonel Oortlandt (commanding at 
Dera Ismael 'KhAn), and Lieutenant Edw&rdcs, 

whose energy and determination speedily gave him the 
lead, raised a few Sikhs and Patans, and joining their 
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The general insurrection of 1848. 


forces on the 20th May, won the hard-fought battle of 
Kmeri, on the Chinab, about twenty milts from Multan, 
on the anniversary of Waterloo, 1848. 

The victory of Suddosam, July 1, gained by Edward*. s, 
Oortlandt, and Lieutenant Lake, shut up Mulraj in his 
fort, which was invested ; but troops and guns were 
wanting for the capture of a strong fort a mile in 
circumference. 

Meanwhile it was believed that the outbreak was merely local ; 
but the restless Queen-mother’s influence was at work, and a 
plot was discovered for the massacre of all the Europeans in 
Lfihdr. The Queen-mother was then sent to Ben&res. 


§38.. It was not till the 5th of September that a field 
force, with a siege train, under the command of Major- 
General Whish, commenced in earnest the siege of Mul- 
tan. The success of the siege was delayed for a while 
by the treachery of Rija Shir Sing, who, with five 
thousand men, went over to the enemy. General 
Whish, safely and comrnodiously encamped about seven 
miles off, was compelled to wait for reinforcements ; 
and the Sikhs in Multan were, in fact, in a safe prison. 


§ 39. Meanwhile the whole Panjab had risen. 
Chattar Sing was offering to restore Peshawar to Dost 
Muhammad, as the price of aid from Afghanistan ; and 
Golilb Sing was waiting to see which side was likely to 
gain. Major George Lawrence was taken prisoner at 
Pesh&war, and Colonel Abbott was besieged in Attock. 

It was well that the Sikhs now, since they could not reconcile 
themselves to the new order of things, should openly and unitedly 
rise ^gainst their rulers, so as to render it necessary to give them 
the benefit of a strong and beneficial government once for all. 
The question required, in the interests of the people of the 
s Panjib, a final decision. 
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§ 40. The Sikh chiefs were not satisfied with their Tmttrmra 
previous trial of strength. A wide-spread conspiracy w * : 
which had long existed in the Sikh army, speedily 
developt d into the Second PanjAb Wab, whun 
lasted till February 1849. The storming of Multiin fomimrf 
(January 21, 1849) ; ihe questionable victory of Chil- ^ I 
lian wallah (January 18, 1849); and the complete and 
decisive success at Gujarat (February 21, 1849), led to 
the final annexation of the Pan jab (March 29, 1849). i 
An army, headed by Lord Gough, speedily marched 
past Labor, across the Eavi, and encamped on the oawtoyifci 
further bank. The Sikhs were in force at Rum- 
nagar, and it was desirable to drive them across the j 
Chinab. This was done; but in a splendid cavalry) 
charge. Colonel Havelock, of the 14th Dragoons, and 
General Cure ton were killed. It was u a victory where 
nothing was gained” 


1 


§ 41 . Meanwhile, at Mfiltan, an attack of MdMj upon JSStolS* 
General "Whish’s encampment was repelled with 1 m- im, 
mense loss to the enemy, by Edwardes, Cortlandt, and 
Markham; and reinforcements having arrived from 
Bombay, the siege was renewed. On the 27th Decem- 
ber, a combined attack was made on the city, which 
was stormed, after some days of continuous fighting, 
on the 3rd January ; when, after a determined resist- 
ance, Mulraj surrendered the citadel itself. 

The bodies of Anderson and Vans Agnew were then disin- 
terred, and borne in solemn procession to the topmoet point of 
the citadel, where they were buried. Edwardes was put in 
charge of the captured city, and General Whish~~his work well 
doT p — joined Lord Gough. MClr&j was sent off a prisoner to 
the Governor- General at L&hdr. 

§ 42 . On the 10th Lord Gough’s amy moved on, t 
and on the 12th came in sight of Shfc* Sing’s army, 
r|»a.r th© now famous Chtiltanwaltah^ Her©, at 8 ?.n., 
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The second PaatjAb War. 
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and doubtM 
victory. 


’LoiH GknigTi*® 
rashness cen- 
svued. 

Sir C. Napier 
appointed to 
co^mnand. 


on a most unfavourable ground, amid jungles and 
brushwood, was fought a battle, of which the plan had 
never been arranged; and in which any but British, 
troops must have been defeated. The enemy were 
driven off the field, and forty guns taken; yet at 
nightfall General Gough had to retire a mile to a con- 
venient camping-ground. The loss of the British 
troops was unequalled in any of their Indian battles, 
being 08 officers, 53 serjeants or havildars, and 511 
privates. The wounded were 1,600 of all ranks. The 
lose of the Sikhs trebled that of the English. Shir 
Sing, however, fired a royal salute from the neighbour- 
ing heights of Itasul that evening, and claimed the 
I victory. 

Public opinion in India and England now grew very 
excited • and Lord Gough’s rashness was the theme of 
ev ery c< »n versa tion. Sir 0 . Napier was appointed to super- 
sedo him ; and, with half a day’s notice, was on his way to 
India. But ere the news of Chillianwallah had reached 
I England, the decisive and almost bloodless battle of 
I Gujarat had shown how the preceding battle had 
I weakened the gallant foe. 


p. 42. 


nr. 

G^'ordt, Peb. 
20, 1849. 

(60 miles N. of 

Splendid and 
decisive vic- 
tory. 


§ 43. Instead of retiring on the Jhilam, the Sikhs 
had taken possession of Gujarat, not far from Yazir- 
abad, the scene of Alexander’s victory over Porus, and j 
of some great victories won by the EMlsa in former 
days: the Pdnijoat of the Panjdb . 

Hero, on the morning of the 20th Pebruary 1849, Lord 
Gough, with an army of 24,000 men, and ninety guns, 
met for the last time the Sikh army. The battle of 
Gujarat completed the overthrow of the Khalsa. Lord 
Gough himself led on the right, and Sir J. Thackwell 
the left wing of the army. More use was made on this 
occasion of artillery, the terrible effect of which has 
seldom been more seen than in this battle. The Sikhs 
1 fought bravely, but were driven from the field in utter 
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confusion, and pursued for fourteen miles by the British 
cavalry. By the evening of the 21st fifty-six guns had 
been taken/ The Sikh standards, camp equipage, and 
stores all fell into the hands of the victors, who lost 
only ninety-two killed and 700 wounded. General (hv#t*z au- 
Gilbert, the “dying general” steadily followed up the 
fugitives; until, on the 8th March, Shir Sing himself 
came into the camp. Thousands of Sikhs laid down graft s <»*■ 
their arms, and received a rupee each as they added 
their weapons to the vast pile of swords, matchlocks, 
sp“ars, shields, and camel -guns. On the 14th, aOtUwal 
( ?indi, the same seem* was repeated, until more than 
^sixteen thousand had surrendered. On the 17th, Gil- Th* A%h*»» 
jbert was at Attoek, and thence he pursued Dost Mu- 
hammad’s living troops past Peshawar, to the mouth Khaitwr. 
bf the Khaibar Pass. 

Thus, totiBo Lord Balbousie’H words, tho war was carried on 
“to the entire defeat and dispersion of all in arms against 
England, whether Sikhs or Afghans ” 

The Sikhs had left all to the final arbitration of war, and it 
was decided against them. 

§44. The annexation of tho whole country of the Tim annotation 
l^ive Bivers was the natural and necessary result. <•***• r«»j4h. 
r The previous clemency of Lord Hardin ge had been 
thrown away. British officers had been imprisoned and 
murdered. Every obligation had been violated b\ these The jiww* <,f 
faithless chiefs. On the 28th March, the Maharaja , th * • wm v ‘ tluB * 
Dhulip Bing signed in open durbar the treaty which DhuUpawg. 
conveyed the realms of Ban jit to the British. A pen- 
sion of fifty thousand pounds per annum was given to 
the young B&ja. 


Among other spoil*, the KAh-i-nftr (WH of light), hasps* diamond i» XdhAwte. 
tho world, was tiken and set aside for the Quota of ^**5, who vwi 1 *** * 
it no / m a brooch at her levees From a prince of Mttwi it h»d bjea taken j 
by ouo A the L6dis ; and Kaniif Sim? had obtained H from Shah Shu}*, who J 
had inherited it from Ahmad Shlh AbdAli, 
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J Lawrence, 
1853-1858. 


THE PANJAB. 

Consequences of the Annexation. 


This treaty may be called the second treaty of Lahor. 

The names of the Panjab heroes — Gough, Gilbert, 
Thackwell, Colin Campbell, Cheape, Wheeler, Tennant, 
Edwardes, Lake, Taylor, Herbert, Abbott, and Cortlandt 
— will ever shine in the annals of British India. 

The Sikh leaders were still restless and treacherous; 
and eventually wore sent to Fort William, where thfy 1 
remained in arrest for some years. Mulraj was tried ! 
for the murder of Vans Agnew and Anderson, and 
found guilty ; but his sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 

The Maharaja Dhulix> Sing was thoroughly educated ; and, while stilt a 
\outh, embraced the Christian faith He subsequently married a Christum 
lady of Arabic extraction, and is living in England a dignihed and usebal 
hie On him the battle of Gujarat entailed no real loss. 

§ 45. The Governor-General had now to arrange th e 
details of a now system of government for the Fanjalo. 
It was made what is called a “ non-regulation ” pro - 
vinee ; a Commission, consisting of Sir Henry Lau- 
rence, Mr. John Lawrence (since Governor* General of 
India), Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, being a p- 
pointed, to which the administration of the count ry 
was intrusted. Assistants, civil and military, we re . 
placed in the five circles of Lfihor, Jhilam, Multi n, ! 
Lei a, and Peshawar. The whole number of covenanted f 
and commissioned officers was eighty-four. The name's 
of many of these men have become household words ; j 
but the details of their work must be studied in the j 
famous reports of the Fanjab administration. 


§ 46. In February 1853, it was judged desirable to 
replace this Board of Commissioners by a Chief Com- 
missioner; and Sir John Lawrence was appointed to 
that office, which he filled till the assumption of the 
government of India by the Crown. 
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TEE PANJAB. 


Admi&lstr&t Ion of the FunjAfc. 

The history of the Pan jab and its rulers during the 
rebellion of 1857 must ht read m ehap. x. § 17, 18 
It has now a Lieutenant -Hmernor, and the provinw 
of Delhi has been added to its iuriadietion. (Comp, 
Intro. § 10.) 


< KAr xi h > 

4ii xtar. 



Oovmr&XBf*it 


§ 47. GENEALOGICAL TABLES TO ILLUSTRATE THE HISTORY OP 



>iied the Granth. f Fought under Jeliangir. 

l by Aurtmgzib. f| The Muhammad of the Sikhs* 












the ewtouy of mys 6 r 

(HogxapMcal Sketch. of Kyoto. 


CHAP in *1 


CHAPTER XU 


The History of Mysor. 


FART I—Thf Okocjrafhi of Mt«6» 


§ 1. Haibab Ait and Tin ft Sur um ww two of the 
most remarkable men that tv< r ippt ar*»d m Tudia The 
capture of SermgafHUin in inuM tint* lit) oth< r 
single event, readwd British %upr«mw* m imdu in- 1 
evitable, and therefor the In«l >ry ot ihur kingdom, 

Mys 6 r, demands the att lit on ot tin student 
Mys 6 r (prop Mawir) is houiidtd on th wHIi-kmI iJwm&a 
by theOollei fcorate oi Dharnar, on tin north ml < int ***** 
by the Haidar&b&d Oubd DurtruN, on tin *4 nth by 
the Collectorates oi South Arcot, Mihm, vml (Vnm ' 


b&tdrj 

K&rg. 


and on the w<*l bv Kainn, Malabar, and 


***£>* 

lia a table- land with i guiml .1. vntion <f 2 000 Dwrript'. n 
feet abore the level it *h •*> i, liivim* .i yeril lull* ot (Hwdui> .. n 
granite, gneiss, and ruble nl«, iiMng in isolated S^bL‘ 1 1 
grandeur tod croww l with toils .mi. h are Nandidrftg >%> 

(4,856 feet) and Sareradrug ( 4,001 t« t> **iSSaS.*MP 


> ihMmt i>Jt* 
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THE HISTORY OF MYSOR. 


CH. XII. $2, 3 
A.r. 1507. 


*£he ancient Bynasty. 


) miles W. by 
from Banga- 
lor.) I 

Divisions. ! 
(C/uttWrftg was 
a fourth, divi- 
sion.) 

Deonhalli. 

( 40 miles NN.E. 
from Bang&lor.) 
(70 xmles from 
Seringapatam, 
N.W.) 


Rivers. 
(Intro. § $4.) 


(Intro. § 34.) 


Division of the 
history of 
Mysor. 


It is divided into three districts : — 

(I.) Bangalor ; (2.) Ashtagram, of which Mys6r is 
the chief town ; (B.) Nagar. (Intro. § 14.) 

Besides the other places mentioned in the history, Deorihalli , the birth- 
place of Tippfi, is to be especially noted At Manzerabad, on the borders 
of K&rg, are large and prosperous coifee plantations. 

Many rivers rise in and about Mysor : — 

(1.) The Caveri rises in Ilurg. Seringapatam is on 
an island in its course. 

(2.) The Tunga and the Bhadra, whose union forms 
theTumbhadra, and the Hugri, a tributary of the Tum- 
bhadra, rise in the Ghats between Nagar and Kurg. 
The Pennar and Palar rise near Nandidrug. 

The history of this province is divided into : — 

A. The records and traditions of the ancient dynasties from 
1507, to the nsurpation of Haidar All in 1760; 


B. To the death of Haidar in 1782 ; 

c. To the death of Tippft Sult&n, in 1799 ; 

d. To the death of the BAja, in 1868 ; and events since. 


4 PABT II. — The History ob Mysor to the Bxse 
or Haidar. 

Prom 1507-1760. 

§-2. The whole Karnataka country was in ancient 
times under Ballala sovereigns, who were overthrown 
Ancient capi- by Malik K&fur in 1810. (Ch. iv. § 9-17.) The capital 
was then Dwara Samudra, (Ch. ii. § 28.) Its ruins 
io!’ are at Halabid, 100 miles north-west of Seringapatam. 
Tonur (or Yadavapuri) then became the capital. 

§ 3, The earliest authentic account of any settled 
government in the country kfter this is the history of a 
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^ ftjyr jrrf t a y 

Mys6r rise* to be an inaepeaSent state. 4 » X&&T, 

__ X***. 

Euja or Zamindar called (Kam, ori Oh&m Raj, the six- euim mi, th» 
fingered, wlxo possessed a part of the country in 1507, t^ nnm ^ lp 

§ 4. His successor, Betad Cham Raj, in 1524, divide 1 
the little sovereignty among his three sons; of whom 
the youngest, Cham RAj the Bald, became master of the 
site of the present city of Mysor, where a fort was Fwwfehjw ot 
erected and called Mahisasura, from a buffal i-headed 
demon, said to have been slain by the wife of Siva. 

This is the origin of the name Mysftr. 

5. The fall of the great Hindi! city of Bijanagnr in 
1565 (oh. iv. § 29) rendered the infant Myaor state 
independent. 

The rulers of the various Muhammadan states did Human mj* 
not at that time pay any attention to the petty king- ajNt * r * a,u * 
doms in the south. 

The expelled Bfjan&gar princes fur a time took up j«f. 

their abode at Seringapatam, where they kept up a kind * t 

of state. v nium j 

§ 6 . Gradually the portions of the divided (§ 4) terri- 
tory were re-united; but it was Raj UdeiyAr (or fFadfc- ft»J iMttyto 
ydr) (died in 1617) who, after completing the re-union, 
extended the limits and greatly consolidated the power 
of the kingdom. 

Seringapatam became the seat of the government in 
this reign, the Bijanagar dynasty having Income ex- 
tinct This R&ja was at that time the chit £ Hmdtl 
prince south of the Kishtna. 

§ 7* The greatest of his descendants was Kanfi-Rava u*l* 
Narsa RAj (1640-1659), who reddled tin invasion of 
tfysdr by the Bijapftr state; added to the fortifications Utrwi, 

; of Seringapatam ; established a mint; made war with 
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Ma<i ara ; ai1 ^ annexed several of tlie neighbouring 
’pe.tt f states. 

, , g a t The crown now passed to a distinct branch of the 

the Bafchan val family. The two next kings were Dodda, {Senior) 

States S la aad 0hiok ( /wm ' or ) m ° R aj 

1659-1704. f 1 ^ 72 - 1704 ). 

^ I^j[ys6r, now a considerable state, had to contend with 
the Muhammadan power in the Dakhan, then in its 
zeU 3 th, as well as with the rising Mahrattas. 

possessed G-inji and Vellore; while Tanjor, 
-o^^alor, and other places not far off, were in the 
nw vm.Tji,’ u mt is of other Mahratta chiefs. (Ch. v. § 24) Gliick 
SSSSr”* p Co jSfij prudently avoided all contact with the belli- 
en t parties, and set lumself t^ bring his own feuda- 
k * e3 into absolute subjection. He was the Philip 
Augustus of Mysor. 

Despotic ppiB government was most despotic, and his exactions 

(Thetorama drove many villagers to the neighbouring Nilagiri hills, 
are worshipers their descendants dwell, under the name of 

wwThe Burghers, or Badagas ( people from the north). He put 

LmKam.) L] 0 wu opposition, however, by an indiscriminate 
maS gacre of the Jangam priests. 

Pwbnmol He bought JUngalor from the Tanjor Raja (Bkoji or 
Ban^uior. v>nk«*B) for the small sum of three lakhs of rupees ; 

(Ch. v,§7.) and obtained from Aurungzib the title of Raja, with 

the privilege o£ sitting on an ivory throne. This 
throne still exists. 

The powerful « 9. noxt tw0 . were Kanti-Rava II. and 
Muusfcers, 17 ». mol) dA Kistaa, both imbecile. The result was the 
virta^ sovereignty of the two ministers, Deo Rai and 
his cousin Nandi-Raj. 

They may bo said to have completely usurped all the 
function of government before 1781 ; and they actually 
deposed and imprisoned the next Raja, Cham Raj. 


Chick IMoltij, 
1672-170*. 


Despotic. 

(The Janjjama 
ate worshipper; 
of Siva, ana 
w<*ar the 
Linffam.) 


Pnrchnsoof 

Banxtiiur. 

(Ch. *.§7.) 
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Start appears aim of Haidar. 


§ The Peskw&s in Pima, were doing tlie same tMng at tie mma tlm». (Cb. V. 


§ 10* In 1733, Mys6r was invaded by D6st Alt, 
Nuwab of the Carnatic : he was, however, defeated by 
Deo Eaj, whose cousin, the first Nandi Eaj, had died 
shortly before, Nizam-ul-Mulk now demanded tribute 
at the head of an army (1743), and Deo Raj thought it 
better to submit. 

Mj*Gr. 

§ 11. Deo Eaj had a younger brother, called also 
Nandi Eaj, to whom he now made over the virtual 
sovereignty. This Nandi Eaj (the second) to strengthen 
his position, married a daughter of the titular king, 
Chick Kistna Eaj. We find him aiding Muhammad 
Alt in 1752. 

In 1749, Nandi Raj undertook the siege of D£on- 
halli, where Haidar Naik, then a comparatively young 
man, distinguished himself as a volunteer. From this 
time this remarkable person is the most prominent 
figure in the history. 

NmMM&j Urn 
Yonajpr, 

(csi. m $ u$ 

Sift** uf IWon* 
hnlli B%*4ar>» 
tmt tkppmr* 

mm. 

§ 12. In 1755, D&> B4j was compelled to pa> a tri- 
bute of fifty-six lakhs of rupees to SalAbat J ung, \*ln» 
was aided by Bussy. Tkm was now a quarrol Mwm\ 
the brothers regarding the treatment of On* vmrig 
Eaj^ whom they kept m a sta&e of splendid laptmty. 

\ 

Mr«Ar lamina 1 
*.n«l difftruu tml ’ 
j»^diuweiw*i*m , j 

A. HI |1«) , 

On one occasion T$mM Etj blew open the palace gat** ? set 
the tnembfing Bijaonthi wsmud t and mntitated hi* principal 
adherents bsfafr W* ftMSfc About this time (17&6) thti Mnhmtta* 
under BA&Jt Bkji Bln appeared before Beringapatam, and com* 

a large 

(Cb. ▼.§«&> 
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CH.xn §is. 

AD. 1760 . 


The rise of Haidar All* 


PART III.— From the Usurpation of Haidar to 
the Conclusion op his First War with the 
English. 


1760-1769. 


Haidar All. 


His usurpation, 
Hib origin. 

Haidar's his- 
tory. 


(A valley formed 
by spars of the 
W Ghats; 75 
miles long and 
2d broad ) 


Contest with 
Nandi R4j,l7«l. 


§ 13, It was now time for some strong hand to grasp 
the reins, and Haidar All stood ready. The history of 
Mysor henceforth is the history of this daring adven- 
turer, and that of his son ; and is a most important 
portion of the British Indian annals. 

In 1760 Haidar made himself master of the kingdom. 

He was the grandson of a religions mendicant from 
the Panjab, and the son of a brave cavalry officer, 
i He was bora at (or near) Kolar in 1702 ; entered the 
Mysor service at the age of thirty ; and was soon pro- 
moted to the command of 50 horse and 200 infantry, 
with authority to augment his forces as he could. He 
was then put into command in the Dindigal district ; 
where by plunder, deceit, and cunning he obtained 
large funds and a considerable army. 

He now induced the minister, Nandi Raj to resign ; 
and had then only the Queen-mother, the young Raja, 
and their general, Khandi Rao, to contend with. 

After a smart engagement, in which he was defeated, 
and some wily negotiations, Haidar, at last, in June 
1761^receivea from the Raja a formal renunciation of 
the kingdom, three lakhs a year being assigned to the 
Raja for his support, and one lakh to Nandi Raj. The 
latter personage, being detected afterwards plotting 
against Haidar, was consigned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. 
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Haidar's struggles with the Mahrattas. 

CH XII §14,17. 

a » xvei. 

§ 14. Haidar now attacked and took Bednor, where 
he found immense treasures, which materially aided 
him in his rise. This was an aara in Ms history. He 
afterwards reduced the whole province, which was 
before this under a Hayakan Raja. 

The son of Chanda Sahtb joined him about this time 

BednS), oi N igar, was a gi eat city, the seat of a viceroy of the 
Manfalui Raja It is now in rums Haidar gave it the name of Haidar-nagar t 
or Haidar* s town Heie (§ 34) Matthews was taken prisoner and poisoned 
Eighteen miles to the north are the rums of Ikert, the ancient capital 
of that district. 

Taking of Bed- 
nor, 1763 
(Bedn&r.) 

§ 15. In 1765, the warlike Madu Rao (ch. v. § 74) 
determined to chastise the audacious Mys6r usurper, 
who had now 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot soldiers 
under his banners. 

Haidar was signally defeated by the Mahratta hero ; 
and was compelled to relinquish his new conquests, and 
to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees. 

Ragoba, the uncle and guardian of Madu R&o, was 
the mediator between the young Peshwa and Haidar. 

Haidar seemed to rise more powerful after each over- 
throw. 

Contest with 

Mkdu Eao,] 

1765. ' 

Terrible defect 

§ 16. In 1766, he invaded Malabar and took Calieufc, 
the Raja of which burnt himself in his palace to avoid 
captivity. (Ch. iv. § 8.) 

MslaMr. 

§ 17. A confederacy against Haidar wm now formed ’ 
by the Mahrattas ana the Wo which, tmfer* 

tunately, the Madras 0o vnmment was drawn* fey the 
terms of its treaty with the Mssto. 

The Mahrattas unfeMMm Rio, without waiting for 
their allies, passed the RMiaa, and feepn to phmdar; 
but were bought off fey BWdar. 

The Hizim was also bribed far Haidar, not only to 
forsake the confederacy, bnt&pmx&m attack m the 

raev aaaiBst 

iM. 

\74rW. 

Plus Mi 

■ 

tMtsiku 


29 
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* CHUT. §18,20. 
k,x> 1760 - 69 . 


The Fikst Mr- 
t 6 b Wab, 1766- 
1769. 

(B. Smith came 
out; with Clire 
m 1765 ) 

Battles of 
ChangHma and 
T*momali,Sept 
3, 26, 1767. 


British treaty 
with the Nisam, 
1763. 

(Ch.iii.§16.) 


Haidar badly- 
treated. 


Haidar trium- 
phant on the 
western Coast. 


The first Mysdi war with England. 


English. Colonel Smith, who commanded the British 
contingent, thus found himself with about 7,000 troops 
and sixteen guns, opposed to an army of 70,000 with 
one hundred guns. 

He defeated them, however, at Ghangdma (Singar- 
pettx) and Trinomali , taking vity-four guns andkilling 
4,000 of the enemy. 

Hots — 3VwomaIi (Tiru-a nnd'malcn) is a pla.cc of great repute among the 
Hradds It is a few miles north of the Ponnar, or Sovthern Pen&r. 
Chan gam a is a little to the east They are both m the Gollectorate of 
South Arcot 

The quarrel with England, which was to lead to lour great wars , which 
Haidar was to maintain till his death , and which his son was to teke ap 
and carry on to his destruction, had begun Thirty-three years of hostility 
to England accomplished the ruin of the dynasty 


§ 18 . It was at this time that Haidar’s son, Tippu, 
then seventeen years of age, was employed with a body 
of 5,000 horse in plundering up to the very gates of 
Madras. 

§ 19 . The Nizam sought for peace, his territories 
j having been invaded by a Bengal force under Colonel 
Peach. A peace was signed in 1768, which was in every 
way discreditable to the Madras Government. In this 
treaty Haidar was referred to with extreme contempt, 
as a rebel and usurper ; and it was stipulated that the 
English should take the Carnatic Balaghat from him, 
and hold it under the Nizam. 

t The influence of Muhammad All was injuriously felt in all these negotia- 
tions. 

§ 20 . A British force from Bombay now invaded the 
Western Coast, destroyed the Mys6r fleet, and took 
Mangalor and Honor. Haidar, however, soon drove 
the assailants away ; and the British commander aban- 
doned even his wounded, 260 in number, to the 
Mysorean’s fury. 
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Haidar'* struggles with the Xahrattas. 


Note —Mangalfo, a re 17 ancient city, whose bazaars are crowded with 
every nation 

Mon&wdr There was a British factory hexe in 1670 Hr Beet and seren* 
teen of his companions were massacred here by the Brdhm&ns It belonged 
to the R&ni of Gerseppa Hear it are the famous Oerseppa falls 

§ 21 . The war in the Barcimahil anti Carnatic was 
pushed on, however, by Colonel Smith with such energy 
and success, that Haidar lost eight of his principal torts 
and all the mountain passes, and was prepared to make 
considerable sacrifices for peace. The Madras Govern- 
ment foolishly declined. The tide now turned . Colonel 
Smith had been superseded ; and Haidar recovered in 
six weeks all he had lost, and ravaged the Carnatic 
almost unchecked. The Madras Council now, in their 
turn, sued for peace. Smith was again put at the head 
of the army, and kept Haidar at bay. But the wily 
Mysdrean, sending his guns, baggage, and infantry 
back, advanced with unexampled rapidity, with 8, OCX) 
chosen cavalry, to within a tew miles of Madras. 

Here he dictated a peace, on th<‘ basis of a mutual 
restitution of conquests, with the stipulation, that “ in 
case either of the contracting parties should be 
attacked, they should mutually assist one another to 
drive out the enemy.” 

Thus ended, m disgrace to the English, the First j 
Mys8» Wjj*, 1766-1769. 


CH XII J 21 .SB 
a» 1700. 


(Manyalftr - 
T*moj til id 
w ) kmiwit 


Smith vtoto- 
rkms in the 
Baramahil 
(Thin » a small 
pro vise#, 
haring Jfystr 
os the H as.S 


ths & , ftsrii tfeft 
Owtral Osrftft* 
tMsott th»N 
ft** X) 


Haite dietnim 
a pmr*, 1799 


PART TV.— Feok to* CoNcttrsioir or to* Fieot 
Mts6e Wab to the Death or Eaibae. 

1769-1782. 


1 82, Haidar now rewired again to defy the Mahrattaa, 
who were commanded by Trim back Mama. The remit 
was an overwhelming defeat at CMrkftlf, and he wa. 


Tht MfthrsMaft 


at Ck&rktM. 
March S»157I. 


29 * 
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CH.3H.623, 25. 
a 1772-79. 


Haidar recovers himself. 


(Or ChirnHrli, 
not far from 
Sermg&patam.) 

The English 
refuse to help 
him. 

His sacrifices, 
1772. . 


soon shut up in Seringapatam. Haidar was often 
dnink at this period ; anci in a drunken fit once heat 
Tippu with savage cruelty. Haidar, in his distress, 
applied, but, in vain, for the promised assistance of the 
Madras Government,* and he was at last obliged to 
purchase the departure of the Mahrattas by a payment 
of thirty-six lakhs of rupees, the promise of an annual 
tribute of fourteen lakhs, and the cession of territory 
to an extent that reduced the kingdom to almost its 
original size (1772). (Ch. v. § 79.) 

Haidar never forgave the English 


His s&vagre con- 
duct in Ktrg. 
(Ch. v. § 83.) 


p.ckx. 


His progress, 
177&-1770. 


(Or Kadapa, or 
Cuddapah ) 

{See Map, 

P 4Ak) 


§ 23, The troubles of the Mahratta Confederacy 
gave the indomitable Mysorean time to recover him- 
self. He attacked Kurg ; and, the people making a 
noble resistance, he treated them with savage ferocity, 
offering five rupees for the head of each male : seven 
hundred heads were thus laid at his feet, and paid for 
by himself. 

Before the end of 1776 he had iegained all the lost 
territory ; and had, moreover, taken Bellari (or Bellary), 
G-uti, and Savanur. By 1778 the Kishtna was his 
northern boundary ; and in 1779 he annexed Xurpa. 

With these acquisitions the Mysor dominion had now 
reached its utmost extension. 


Haidar's offers 
o! assistance 
rejected by the 


§ 24. During this period Haidar, dreading the 
Mahrattas, would willingly have made peace with the 
English, and offered to assist in carrying Eagoba tc 
Puna. (Oh. v. § 90.) His offers were neglected. 


Haidar quarrels 
with the Eng- 
lish about 


BtahMm. 


§ 25. On the breaking out of war between Franc< 
and England in 1778, the English took Pondicherry 
(held till 1783), and proposed to take Mahc. T}i£ 
Haidar resented : it was in his dominions, and unde: 
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league against the English. 


I oh ixitjA'f 

j a d ino so. 


his protection ; but the place was taken in 1779, Haidar 
angiily protesting. The missionary Schwartz wan sear 
as an envoy to him, but could effect nothing. j | $ j 


§ 26. A confederacy was now formed, consisting of 
all the Mahratfca chiefs (except the Gaekwur ) Haidar, j ,h> 

and the Niz&m, to drive the English out of India » « £ i b im t 
The confederates might have succeeded, if "Wamn im. 
Hastings, with incomparable energy and genius, Ijuxd 
not come to the rescue. Mr. Hornby, the President of 
Bombay, seconded him with admirable vigour and 
prudence. (Ch. x. § 9.) 


§ 27. Haidar was, however, the only one of the con- Th* twt m«f»- 
federates that was thoroughly m earnest, Though he nliSilJ il tm, 
was in his seventy -eighth year, he personally super m« 
tended every preparation for the war; and m June 
1780 had collected an army of 90,000 men, mostly 
trained and led by European officers, with a powerfm 
artillery, also under European direction. England had 
never up to that time had to contend in India with a 
worthier foe. 

Having caused solemn supplications for the success Th*M»*i'rit 
of his expedition to be made in every mosque and naf^*** 
Hindu temple, he poured his mighty armament down 
the Chang&ma Pass, on the 20th of July 1780, ' 

Ruthlessly he laid waste the whole country. Mu- in* i*«ww n of 
bammad Alt's commandants treacherously abandoned 
to him all the forts in his way j and in a few days he 
was at Conjeveram, fifty miles from Madras. The 
Second Myb6r War had begun in good earnest 
Sir Hector Munro, who had distinguished himself in Mu»w. 
Bengal (ch. ix. § 24), was commander- in-chief, with) 

5,000 troops ; and Colonel Baillie, m command of 2,800 j Biinia, 
men, was on his way to occupy Guntur. These bodies * 
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CHXII §2$ 
a.j>. 1780. 


Tike second Bffysdr wa*. 


Sept 10, 1780. 


of troops should have been united ; but Munro allowed 
i. Haidar to interpose : the result was that Bailli e’s force 
■was cut up ; his stores, baggage, and equipments taken ; 
The first battle and Baillie himself, with about two hundred men, was 
taken prisoner, after gallantly sustaining thirteen 
Sept 10, 1780. attacks of the enemy. The lives of the prisoners were 
saved only by the humane interposition of Haidar’s 
French officers. Munro was no more than two miles 
distant, and his appearance on the spot would have 
converted the disaster into a decisive victory. He now 
retreated to Madras ; and thus ended this memorable 
campaign of twenty-one days. 


Hasbraga to the 
rescue. 


Sir X. Coetein 
Mates, Hot. 
1731, 


raBjtfsdefeaee 

oCWkftterash. 


(64*0*r,l* 
rohea SL of 
Tondieherrj.) 

f ' ThebafeOa of 
ctoHovo, 
l, 

miles a 
ra Tondl- 
chenry.) 


§ 28* A vessel was immediately sent to Calcutta, to 
bear the tidings to Hastings of the greatest reverse the 
English arms had ever sustained in India. 

He hesitated not a moment ; but bent all his energies 
to the one task of saving the Carnatic for the English. 

In three weeks an army under the veteran Sir Eyre 
Coote, now commander-in-chief in Bengal, was on its 
way to Madras, with fifteen lakhs of rupees for the 
use of the army. Coote reached Madras on 5th No- 
vember ; but was not able to take the field till the 17th 
of January 1781. Meanwhile Haidar had besieged 
Areot, and after six weeks, took it, through the treacheiy 
of its Brahman commandant. Lieutenant Flint de- 
fended Wandiwash in a manner that reminds us of 
Clive’s defence of Axcot ; but he was allowed to remain 
unrewarded. 

Coote marched towards Cuddalor, but was obliged to 
remain inactive for four months for want of provisions. 
Haidar now determined to engage him ; and, marching 
100 miles in two days and a half, took up a strong posi- 
tion near Forio Novo. Coote instantly attacked him ; 
and, after a battle which lasted six hours, obtained a 
decisive victoiy. Haidar lost 10,000 men, and fled, 
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almost alone, from the field of battle, Tippfr imme- 
diately raised tlie siege of W and i wash, which the fa roic 
Flint had thus saved. 


§ 29. Meanwhile, for the second time, H h *rl 
sent a large army by land to uni a d *i uit Vr< c h xa% 7Sr!h 
{Oh. v. §96) Some Brahman st \m had r*iin* 1 to **ax. 

go by sea ; and bad mutiuud, with imiiRi»t«!io« of 
peculiar atrocity. To remove the difficulty ot a twaj 
voyage, Hastings sent them along ifa (oast by Lind, a 
distance of 700 miles 

Colonel Pearce marched on the 7th of January 1 781 , tnrt* 

and, though he lost a great number of men 1 y’<!e i»»ra 1 *° u 
in Orissa, reached Puhcat m July. Coot* , by anuish rly 
movement, effected a juration with this foru on the 
2nd of August. 

Haidar met Coote’s combined forces, at the same spot frr 
where Baillie had been defeated, and on the anniversary 
of that day, according to the lunar 3* ear. His astrology rM jmaiuimmi 
promised him another victory on that lucky spot, and mamma 
on that auspicious day (August 27). Haidar lost 2,000 {jg}**^ 1 ’ 

men, and Coote 400 ; but the rosuit, though favourable 
to the English, was not decisive. 

A third great battle was fought at Soling bar, near rv 

Vellore, 27th September. Coote’s victory here wan 
complete. Haidar’s loss was 5,000 men, while that of 
the English did not exceed 100. 

The Mysorean by this time had learned to tremble at 
the name of Coote. 

§ 30 . Lord Macartney now succeeded as Governor of 
Madras. War had been declared with Holland, in *[§») 
consequence of the Dutch having joined the u armed 
neutrality,” a confederacy which aimed at destroying the »» 

maritime supremacy of Great Britain. Haidar Ali at Sfnffiu 
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(Kugapatnaxa ) 
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once began to negotiate with the Dutch authorities at 
Negapatam, who gladly made a treaty with him. Lord 
Macartney, having a force collected from all sides, 
without the consent of Sir Eyre Coote, sent Sir H. 
Munro ; and, with the co-operation of the fleet, Nega- 
patam was attacked and taken on the 12th of November. 
Stores and goods of great value were found there. The 
noble harbour and town of Trincomali, m Ceylon, was 
taken from the Dutch in January 1782. 

At the peace of Versailles, in 1783, these conquests were finally made over 
to England. 


TW * V i S 31. At this time Colonel Braithwaite, deceived by 

coi^eiBraith- treacherous spies, was defeated by Tippii with an over- 
waite. whelming force, on the banks of the Colleroon, after a 

vi. heroic struggle of twenty-six hours. To counterbalance 
Hai^uc’s^ troops this, the garrison of Tellicheri, after having been be- 
sieged for eighteen months, made a sortie, and took 
(TeiUcWy.) 1,200 of Haidar's troops prisoners, with all their 
baggage, ammunition, and cannon. This roused the 
whole Western Coast and Kurg against their detested 
conqueror. 

Hastings’ measures, too, were producing a sensible 
effect on the position of affairs. 

The terms of the treaty of Salbai were arranged in January 
1782. (Ch.v. §102.) 


French naval 
expedition in 
tud of Haidar. 


vn. 

2 4 miles S W. 
QXOL 


§ 32. Haidar was now beginning to despond, when a 
French armament under Admiral Sufferin appeared at 
Pulicat. Admiral Hughes encountered and defeated the 
Frenchman ; who, how ever, succeeded in landing 2,000 
French soldiers and 1,000 Africans at Porto Novo. 
Several indecisive engagements were fought by sea and 
hold, of which the chief was before Arn£, 2nd July 
1782. The French admiral took Trincomalee. Admiral 
Hughes sailed for Bombay to refit ; but his fleet was 
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i dispersed by a tremendous gal**, Oi *nber 11* AdxnirJ Hxt 1 * r n « *# a 
f Bickerton landed 4, 0<K> English troops at Mad nut, and tvS**** 
j immediately set sail Madras wan a prey to faraiw, 
from which the deaths wer» l, WO a w< ek. To trown root* mifM. 
all, Sir E Coote returned at flun \erv < riwa to Bengal 
There bad been disagreements Iwtwien 1 am and Lord 
Macartney; and Coot* ’s lunpcr was irritable. He 
resigned his command < st* iHibly fr< m ill-h< alth The 
prospects of the English were gloomy on every wide, 
when tidmgs arrived ot the dtath of Maular, on the * im * 

7th of December 17^2, at the age of eighty, of a <ar- j 
b uncle. ‘ 

Utterly uneducated, he rntml himself by men* fart* of < ha Hi* character 
{ racter and will to the lofN t inn t r a wj whu h hi *** h run; kO#*I 
Ho was the hivajt ot th< \ nth tr «t the r# imblanio m *omr 
points m Btnking Y* i hi\«)i hail l n it m or )m h*uk, and win j 
the defender ot their faith , «vln*tt 11 udar m Mj «6r an alii n, I 
and a persecutor of tbo n hgi m of his ^object#. j 


I PABT T.-Tipp^h Hisiowy to him HumniATtOK. 
1782 1702. 


§ 33 . Ffirau and Kishtia Kao, two able Brahman 
ministers, concealed Haidar's death , and si nt wi r 1 * 
Tippft, who was 400 imh s distant mi th< Malabar ( iawt 
Tippu rea<hc»d the army on th » Coromandel c oast on the 
2nd of January 178#, and tound himself at the lead 
of an army of 100, 000 men, with time irureaot rupees 
in his treasury, besides jcweh and other valuables to 
an enormous amount. 


TJjVpfc t a « 
cod nw, 1, Jfir « 

r i 


§ 34 . Tippft, happily for Biitisb uiteiests, sfw*eddy <** **• 
set out again ior tne Western < oast, win re ho imagined i im. 
the greatest danger to be. 1 
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(36 miles S. by 
33 from Cali- 
cut ) 

(§ 20 .) 


Sieges of Be&- 
Bor and Manga- 
lox, Jan 30. 
1784. 


General 
Stuart's failure. 


| Bussy again, in 
the Carnatic. 


Death of SirE. 
Coote, 1783. 


Indeciaive con- 
flicts. 


Bernadette. 


The French, 
leave Tippfl’s 
army* 


The second Mysdr war. 


There Major Abingdon had reduced Calicut, and 
Colonel Humberstone and Colonel Macleod had in- 
trenched themselves at PondnL 

General Matthews had taken possession of Honor ; 
five large ships belonging to Tippu had been taken ; 
and now Bedn6r was given up to Matthews without 
a straggle. 

This intelligence took Tippfi to the spot with all his 
army. Bedn6r was retaken, and subsequently Manga- 
16r ; though both were defended with the utmost gal- 
lantry. These sieges cost him half his army. Matthews 

himself was taken prisoner. (§ 36.) 

i 

§ 35 . Meanwhile, General Stuart, who had succeeded 
I Sir E. Coote, was not the commander to retrieve the 
British fortunes in the Carnatic. Moreover, Lord 
Macartney seems to have injudiciously controlled 
him. 

The veteran Bussy, with 2,300 French troops and 
5,000 French sepoys, landed at Cuddalor, to aid Tippu, 
April 10, 1783. Sir E. Coote was again sent from Cal- 
cutta to take the command ; but the veteran expired in 
his palanquin two days atter his arrival at Madras, 
April 26. He was one of the greatest of generals. 
His gallant services extended from 1756 to 1783. 

Stuart now undertook, in his imbecile way, the siege 
of Cu&daldr. Sufierin and Hughes also fought at sea, 
but with no decisive result. 

In one of the sorties at Cuddalor, Beinadotte, then a sergeant, after- 
wards one of Napoleon s Marshals and King of Sweden, was taken pn- 
| soner. 

Tidings happily arrived at this juncture of the peace 
of Versailles; in consequence of which Bussy imme- 
diately ceased all military operations, and recalled the 
French officers in Tippu’s army. Lord Macartney, who 
had repeatedly found fault with General Stuart, now 
sent him to England in arrest. 




TEB HIHTOnr 01 


Tb* wccoad lf/ss* war. 


StuwJ W1 *rr ** <51 1 |»> * t tn 11 

Md'fdw (&t It>h i, <Ui u im 

Maur^ e*u lb >« > *«, , t j, | 


*ti xu r 

tm 


§36* An exjs .lih h n i • < 1 i r 1 t n wm *>5m j i* * 
now sent into th* h«,ut id Ms f }*£% ** 1 

He took Car ?r, Ihnl.gd, l*iUb\t ml <* maI >t\i ^ j 

and wag on the j*omt ot nu r lung 1 >r ^ i « j i* i »> 

when Lord Ma< art n» t, with rffrttigf i{W'r»? * t »n* • 
character* went mvon to "l .ppu i<* po |«>w, ,» j* *< aid J/y l#k< ^ 
despite all tin <>] p< site u <»i H* 1 tip** alien* hid m * 

career ww drawing to a rlm» i *n i r f idini# m.nn 1 * f ' "* 4 
it on; so that Tippn a « Md* to make p app *t thd 
the English were mippImiV i<» him h»r pu o j 

Colonel Fullerton, at the m i*| oi hn irmj, w' dll 
have negotiate d more »»fh < to i\U b* ton N nil <*i a 
The surviving Krih h pmu«n wl. rt> Iij j fi hoi " y r fli * wt-r < 
treated with disgusting md vivap* ere In, wer* t . 1 14 
leased; and all urn* jueMs on * »th* r ss»i» a* r* re i n I 
Bailiie, Matthews, and the thud aimmg Hum hid 
already been murch red m prison h? the reuse r< am 
Thm enrttd the Su utui My* * War n lh* <h* /# * *tnl 
treaty of Mangabr (17h t ) *’ 

It required another war to undo the * vd * (T< / U of Mua<f ttw 
this foolish treaty. The day it wh signet hppu VnJfl * tt « smi 
assured his French allies that h* would m *o< n a* fn*H- n» * I l1 *) 
sible renew the war with England. 1 


§ 37. Tippft was now at h hefty to f urv out hn w n 
schemes; and it soon bosun*) efidfnt that lie w i* w*b»« * , ^"**‘ 

tious of making himself the greatest, if not th* only*! 
ruler in India. j 

His blind and furious zeal for Muhammadanism, hi» s Hi» <*•»«**. 
mad hatred of the English, and his hrouty, detract 
from what would otherwise he almost * proat character. ! 

In his career, lofty ambition, some military genius, and i 
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Tippft’s insane ambition. 


consummate bravery were conspicuous; but be wa 3 
wild and visionary. 

His character much resembles that of Jtma Khan Tughlak. (Ch. ii. 
§ 36.) 

His first two expeditions were into Kanara and Kurg, 
°* whence be carried away upwards of 100,000 persons ; 

whom be forcibly made into Musalmans, and then 'dis- 
tributed among bis garrisons. This was their punish- 
ment for taking advantage of the late war to assert 
their independence. 

ilia assumption His next step was to assume the title of “ Padshah/* 
autStyf which properly belonged to the Emperor of Delhi alone ; 
[Ch. iii. §3 (4).] and, from that time, his name was inserted into the 
public prayers instead of that of Shah Alani II., who 
was the nominal Emperor of Delhi. 


Kanaraand 

Karg. 


Mahxattas and § 38 . Tippu now had to encounter a great and 
the Nvsim com- p ress ing danger. The Mahrattas under the rule of 
^ine agam Earnavis (ch. v. § 106), and the Nizam, combined 

to crush him, and to share his dominions between them. 
The result was, that the Mysorean boldly carried the 
war into the districts north of the Thmbhadra, took 
ire gains the Adoni and Savanur, and brought the confederates to 
victory. terms. He agreed to pay arrears of tribute, and to 

restore the captured towns ; while they abandoned the 
war, acknowledging him sole ruler up to the Tfon- 
bhadra. 


ire gains the 
victory. 


TlppCt at his 
?t‘juth of 
power. 


Itis blind 
bigotry, 1788. 


§ 39 . Tippfi was now beside himself with pride. He 
forthwith made an expedition into the Malabar district, 
where he offered the Nayars the option of death or the 
Kur&n. 

He thus converted or expelled the whole population ; 
and destroyed, according to his own account, 8,000 
temples. 
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Tippft la Travancoro. Vrk4*S©‘ 

There is no doubt that Tippft, at ibis period, even* 
aimed at becoming a kind of prophot in the estimation 
of the people. , 

Lord Cornwallis (eh. x, § 18) could not interf*r**,j 
i unless Tippft should firRt violate the treat j subiMfnig 
j between himself and the JBnglish. * I 

j § 40, This the infatuated Mysorean soon did. Tra- Tippft aturk* 
vancore, protected by the Ghats and by its lines (~ wall 
and ditch covering the whole frontier), had hitherto 
escaped the horrors of war. Its Raja had formed a 
defensive alliance with the English a few years b< tore, 

Tippfi now found out various grievances which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to punish the Travail* ore I 
Mja. The harbouring of some fugitive* Niven was 
the crowning injury. Accordingly, in Demufn r 1 781*. 
he made an attack on the Travaneore hues ; but wan m* «ii, 
repulsed with immense loss, escaping almost alone, bis 'o7pf!»T»«ftid 
palanquin and all his ornaments, seals, and rings, woruftmuom 
having fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

His rage was terrible, and he vowed not to h avo his I 
encampment till he had taken ample reverig* . Thru* 
months were passed in preparations, carefully concealed itjm»ew*ai» 
from the English; and in April 1700, he began the 
work in earnest, and was soon inside the wall i 

Sir A. Campbell vu then Governor of Midm, General J8>dow« Wfimi 
Governor of madras in 1790; and Sir R Alwnmhabio at tint* earn* t.ine 
became Governor of Bombay, Both were employed in the war apian#* 

Tippd. 

§41. Lord Cornwallis now, of course, interfere. A tord Cornwall.* 
treaty was signed by the Nizam, in which he ceded I inttri * w# ‘ 
GnntAr, according to the terms of the treaty ot I7b8 ; 
and an arrangement was made by which he was to co- 
operate in the war against Tippu, and to share in the 
territory which might be taken from him. The Mahmtta 
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Another triple 
alliance, 


The Third 
Mysor War, 
1790-1792. 


Lord Cornwallis 
in Madras, 

3790 

Advances into 
My&dr. 


(Talcode.) 


Takes Baugnldr . 


j Battle of 
1 Arikfira. 

, 1791 . 


Belay in taking 
Sermgapatam, 


Hartley and 
Little, Bee. 8, 
17Q. 


The third Mys6r war. 


Government (ch. v. § 108) were also invited to join tlie 
confederacy, and were to sliare in the spoil. Nana 
Earnavis consented to this ; for his fear and hatred of 
Tippu overcame even his reluctance to co-operate with 
the English. 

The Marquis now informed Tippu that his conduct 
in attacking an ally of England had made him an 
enemy of the British power. General Medows began 
the campaign in such a way as to show that an abler 
general was needed to cope with Tippu. Lord Cornwallis 
himself then came down from Calcutta to take the 
command of the army ; which advanced up the GMts 
at once by the Mugli Pass, having deceived Tippu (who 
was lingering near Pondicherry, anxious to conclude 
an alliance with the French) by a pretended march to 
Ambur. 

Note —The principal passes into Mysdr fromi&e Carnatic axe the 
the Palikdd, the AmM) , the Changdma, and the A Ufa. 

Bangalor capitulated on the 21st of March Tippu 
now marched to defend his capital ; and on the 13th of 
May at' Arikcra, a short distance from Seringapatam, 
was fought a battle, in which Tippu sustained a com- 
plete defeat. 

At this time Tippft sent an embassy, asking for aid ofTiOnis 
XVI. of France, who refused to assist him. 

§ 42. Seringapatam would now have been taken ; but 
the British force and the Nizam’s contingent were in 
want of every necessary ; and Lord Cornwallis was 
obliged to return towards Madras. A day after his 
homeward march had begun, the Mahrattas came up : 
their dilatoriness had mainly caused the failure of the 
campaign Hart Pant, their general, was intent only on 
plunder. 

§ 43. Meanwhile two officers had especially distin- 
guished themselves. These were Colonel Hartley 
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First siege of 3eringapatam. 


< n m J4 
* ^ i»9 


(ch. v* § 98-101) and Captain Little. The formal le- 
feated Husain All, before Calicut, takin ; him pi hi tier 
with 2,500 of his men. Hartley's force only ],5«K) 
strong. His loss was 52. 

Captain Little took Wmoyrt, if ter thirty. c\ hour 
hard fighting. The Mahrattas perpetrated hornbh 1 » l ?w 
cruelties on the wretched inhabibuitH, atti r tin I!i< 1 \ \ r ht (MI * nu/i 
had taken the fort. General Abercrombie, Go\» rnor on r»>JtOo 


Ten Fnw 
fiiw»* or 


of' Bombay, reduced the whole province of M riabar UJetTr in 

§ 44 . Lord Cornwallis employed the remainder of ford* or* wen** 
the year in clearing the BtrauuMl, and iu miming till *! lHr * 
Tippft’s fortresses, deemed by the Mysonvus impreg- 
nable; but which were taken* with ease by the British 
troops. 

In January 1792, the Governor- General*# arrange- t *« Vm*t 
ments were complete, and the British army took tin h1*™Ja*a*a*» 
field with a splendour and completeness of equipment ww 
which astonished all India. Hart Pant, with a small 
body of troops, and the Nizftm’s son with 8,000 men, | 
showy but unserviceable, joined Lord Cornwallis, and * 
on the 5th February the siege began, Tippft had ! 
strengthened his defences to the utmost. They con- f 
sisted of three lines protected by 800 cannon, the j 
earthworks being covered by an impenetrable fudge of 1 
thorn. These works were stormed on the night of the 
6th, with the loss of 580 killed and wounded. Tippfc 
lost in killed, wounded, and deserters, 20,000 men. t 

The siege was pressed on ; and Tippu at length, by Tiwbym*. 
the advice of his officers, acceded to the terms dictated 
by Lord Cornwallis. He was to cede half his terri- 
tories, to pay three crores of rupees, besides thirty 
lakhs to the Mahrattas, and to give up two of his sons 
as hostages. 

The treaty was nearly broken off, when Txppd fqnod that 
Kfixg was included in the territories to be ceded; but the 
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Unfaithfulness 
of tile Nizam 
and the Mah- 
rattas. 

(Ch. v. § 106.) 

Territory 

gained. 


The Southern 
Panjib. 


Honours. 


Indian powers 
of recent 
ongm. 


English posi- 
tion at the 
close of this 
war, 1792. 


The third Mysta war ended. 


Governor-General was ready at once to push on the siege, and 
the Sult&n was obliged to yield. 

§ 45 . The Nizam’s troops and the Mahrattas had 
rendered no assistance, and had even treacherously 
corresponded with the enemy; but Lord Cornwallis 
divided the territory and the indemnity money scrupu- 
lously between them. The English territorial gaiil 
was : (1.) the district of Dindigal ; (2.) the Baramahal ; 
and (3.) the province of Malabar. Kurg was restored 
to its own Raja. (Ch. x. § 90.) 

Noras.— The BaramaMl is the district above the Ghits, of which Salem is 
the capital. 

The territory between the five rivers, the Ejshtna, Gutpfirba, 
Malapfirba, Southern Warda, and Tftmbhadra, was thus wrested 
from the Mysdrean, and restored to the Mahrattas. 

§ 46 . Much discussion arose about this treaty. In 
England it was at length approved of, the thanks of 
Parliament were voted to Lord Cornwallis, and he was 
made a Marquess. 

It must be remembered that, of the great powers of India at 
the time, the Peshwd, Sindia, Tipp'd, and the Niz&m, none had 
existed sixty years ; and that the dominion of each was founded 
on usurpation, fraud, and violence. 

England had now shown to all India that her power far sur- 
passed that of any of these rival states ; which had, in fact, 
sunk into insignificance in this struggle ; while the might of 
England was felt to be matchless m the East. 

The disgraceful convention of Warg&om, and the infamous 
treaty of Mangal6r, were alike forgotten. A new sera had 
begun. 

Thus gloriously for the English ended their Third 
Mysfir War . February 1792. 
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Tippfi. prepares again for war. 


:n j*; 4* 

1708 . 


PABT YI. — Tipptf’s History prom his Humilia- 
tion to his Death. 1792-1799. 

§ 47. Six years elapsed without any breach of this JWt, 1792- 
reaty ; and the two hostages were sent hack to their ™ 
rather in 1794. 

Tippu meanwhile strengthened himself, nursed his Tin><r*in 
hatred against the English, and entertained a body of 
French officers, by whom his army, in all its branches, 
was brought to a state of great efficiency. 

The 44 Mauritius Proclamation ” brought matters to Tb§ * Mmdium 
an issue. This was put forth by the French Governor 
of the Mauritius, and announced that envoys from §^£5*?* 
Tippu had arrived in the island, proposing an alliance * ' 

offensive and defensive, and asking for troops in order 
to expel the English from India. 

A french frigate at this time landed. iuO men, civil 
and military, at Mangalor. These, on reaching Seringa- 
patam, organised a Jacobin Club under the auspices of 
44 Citizen Tippfi,” planted a tree of liberty, crowned it 
with the cap of equality, and proclaimed the French 
Eepublic, one and indivisible ! 

§48. The Marquess Wellesley (ch. x. § 37) at once Lord w«u«#< 
called on Tippfi to disavow his embassy to the Mauri- 
tius ; and meanwhile prepared for war. The Madras down T lfps. 
Presidency was weak in men, and almost bankrupt ; the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas could not be relied on ; but 
the Governor-General said; — “If Tippfi is stronger 
than we are, he is master 0# the Dakhan ” ; and he re- 
solved that England should any cost retain the 
mastery. 

§ 49. Lord Wellesley first negotiated with the Nizam 

(ch. iii. § 16) ; and a subsidiary alliance was the result t*** 4 ”***® 

(1798). Captain Malcolm (Sir John) contmed to 
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(Cb. t. § 117.) 


The FoxrfcTH 
Mtso s Wjur, 
1799 . 


Marquess Wel- 
lesley in 
Madras, 1798. 
Tipp&’s efforts. 


Bonaparte's 

letter. 

(First Consol, 
1799.) 


Preparations 
for War. 


The British 
forces. 

The Nizam’s 
contingent. 


The fourth Mys&r war. 


arrange the placing of the Niz&m’s army 'on its new 
footing (including the elimination of the French ele- 
ment), without loss of life. 

The Peshwa, while refusing to form a subsidiary 
alliance, gave an assurance of his fidelity to the exist- 
ing engagements. 

§ 50 . Bonaparte was now in Egypt. The Directors 
wrote out, authorising a war with Tippu; and the 
Marquess Wellesley made all his arrangements with 
promptitude, and sent down to Madras His Majesty’s 
33rd Regiment, commanded by his own brother, Colonel 
Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wellington). He 
himself arrived in Madras, December 31, 1798 ; and 
proceeded to negotiate with Tippu, who tried to pro- 
crastinate, and actually wrote to Zeman Shah, inviting 
him to join the Holy War, in which the infidel English 
were “to become food for tbe swords of the pious 
warriors.” (Comp. ch. x. § 38.) 

Bonaparte wrote him, that “ he had arrived on the 
borders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable and in- 
vincible army, full of the desire of delivering him from 
the iron yoke of England. 

§ 51 . Tippet treated the Governor-Geneial’s envoy 
Major Doveton’s embassy with contempt; and Lord 
Wellesley at length informed him, that General Harris, 
who was advancing with an army into Mysdr, would be 
prepared to receive any embassy he might send. 

The Marquess Wellesley and Lord Clive (Governor 
of Madras, son of the great Clive), by unparalleled 
efforts had raised and fully equipped an army of 20,800 
men, of whom 6,000 were Europeans. To this was added 
10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry, with 10,000 foot, under 
European officers, led by Colonel Wellesley and Captain 
Malcolm, though nominally commanded by the Nizam’s 
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Secoad siege of Seriagepatam. 


CEmm,n, 

4.B 1769. 


son. ^ (Ch. iii. § 16.) General Harris was commander- ; 
in-chief of the whole combined forces. Colonels Read 
and Brown were in the Biranmlmi and Onimbatnr ; and 
General Stuart led the Bombay troops, who inarched 
from Cannanftr through Itftrg to }\na^faM 
patnam sas beloved town). General 11 utk>, and Colon* Is 
Montressor and Dunlop, were with this army. 

At Sjedasir, a few miles frjm Periapatam, the that 
battle was fought. TippiVs for< es, commanded by him- 
self, were routed with the loss of 2,000 men. 


The urmv »Mfc 
ti n 

( >7 mile* W 
from Sprier 
I*tt»u the 
»♦»! of wu « a. 
fit ui Foliar t 


The i Me of 
» rtUur, lf«4 r*h 
<*, I7W. 


§ 52 * General Harris (under whom were, among | Geoerii 
others, General Baird, General Floyd, Colon§ * 1 Wellesley, i * * * »’•»***• 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Clowe, Li< utenant -Colonel 
Agnew, and Captain Malcolm), marched through the 
valley of Ambur and the Bara malm 1 to Kk\ a* otta, 
where he encamped, March 4. From thence he ad- II. 
vanced to Mfllavulli, twenty-six miles from Seringa- 
patam. Here took place the second struggle. The E 

result was a loss to the Sultan of 1 ,000 men, while the of sJKiga.* ’ 
English lost only sixty-nine. 

Note.— R& ya-Kdtai = Kxntfsfoi L It is nmety-two miles from Seringa- 
patain, and the key to the Mys6r table land. 

General Harris now crossed th* u Caveri to the south The crowing 
of Seringapatam. This movement, secretly carried out, ***** 
was unexpected by Tippu, and thrt w him into a state 
of deep despondency. 


§ 53. The whole unitedarmy was before Seringapatam Tfc« whole he- 

by the 15th of April. Tippii was now in despair. He f^*^ you 

consulted soothsayers ; caused prayers to be offered in xippft’* state of 

Muhammadan mosques and in Hindu temples ; sent 

vakils to propose terms of peace ; and then, in rage 

and mortification, refused to yieldto the terms imposed 
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The fourth Mysdr war ended. 


by Lord Harris. Ho trace of common sense, or of 
generalship, is discernible in his behaviour at this 
period. 


The storming. 
May 4, 1799. 


The storming 
of Seringa- 
pataca. 


The death of 
Tippfc. 

His burial. 

(= pleasure- 
gar don.) 


His barbarity. 


TippCt, the 
tigor. 


Tipph’s play, 
thing. 


§ 54 . The breach on the south-western face of the 
fortifications was reported practicable on the evening of 
May the 3rd. On the 4th, General Baird, who had for 
four years been a prisoner in the dungeons of the city, 
led the troops to the assault. Colonel Sherbrooke com- 
manded the right column, Colonel Dunlop the left, and 
Colonel Wellesley the reserve ; and 4,376 men were in 
the trench waiting for the signal to advance. General 
Baird, a few minutes before 1 “e.M., ascended the 
parapet, drew his sword, and, with the exhortation to 
the troops to “ follow him, and prove themselves worthy 
of the name of British soldiers,” led on the gallant 
band. 

In seven minutes the British flag was planted on the 
summit of the breach. The two columns, after en- 
countering many obstacles, and stout opposition from 
a small band of Mysor troops, met over the eastern 
gateway. The city was taken. 

The body of the Sultan himself was found in a palan- 
kin under an archway, beneath a heap of slain. It was 
buried with military honours the next day by the side 
of Haidar, in a beautiful mausoleum in the Ltll Bagh. 
A. terrible thunderstorm raged during the burial. 

It was ascertained (and it takes away any lingering feeling of 
pity for the tyrant) that every European prisoner taken during 
the siege had been put to death by Tippft. 

Tippfi signifies tiger. A tiger was his favourite badge. He 
kept numbers of them chained in his fort. And this one word 
best expresses his disposition. 

A curious illustration of TlppCi’s mingled ferocity and childishness is still 
in exihtence. In the palace of Smngupatam was found a clumsy piece of 
mechaniam, which, when put in motion, represented a tiger tearing an 
Englishman. An arrangement within the machine caused the tiger to 
growl, and the Englishman to cry out ! This, which was the plaything of 
the Sultan and his court, is in the India Museum in England. 
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Effect# of the conquest. 


CH XH %Vk * 


hluUil IV 
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§ 55 . Pftmia, the minister ; Katur-ud-dm, fh< «luef 
officer ; Fatih Haidar, the Sultan's eld. M mm , »ni I .ill **1!!^*** 
the principal officers, civil and military, now *.uri* ri* 
dered themselves. The whole kingdom’ lay at th* b* t 
of the victor. Imu ~nse stores, about a million *t« limjr 
in money, and many cost ly jewels, were taken m ♦ fu i u 
and the collection of state paprs revealed the urj \i » s»»*» r*iwrt 
ing extent and variety of the Sultan’s nttrigw ^ igi.tot 
the hated English. 

Colonel Wellesley was made commandant of t h 1 j - w*n«**i*? is 
tured city, in which he soon restored order and »onfi- 
dence; and the Governor-General prom*dt 1 to link* 
arrangements for the disposal of the corn pnr<d kin/- 
dom. 

§ 56 . This conquest undoubtedly rendered f'i> d *n 1 kTun.f 0 
supreme in the Hakhan. Il was tie first in nut* 1 item * ' 
of that wonderful energy with which Kngbdi w ir-» in 
India have ever since I»mi condut ted. It r< nnom d lor * 
the victors to show an example of 111 * *i* ration in the, 
hour of triumph. The arrangement h made were thej 
following : — 

1st. The family of Tippft was justly set asm h , and n^stoi 
its members were removed to VMlore, wh<r«* i nujUMcj 
provision was made for t hun. (t*h \ $ »*•* *> w ) 

2nd. The representative of the amimt llmdil ivv *1 ii« mti *m 
family, a child of five ware ot ag**, was lining with h»s oJiJuItV* * l! 
mother in an obscure hut in the submln. Tire) m re 
brought forth from their obscurity ; ami tin* «hdd, ni«w* n 
whose name was Krishnaraj Udui A >ar Jhihadar, was put ( JJV 
upon the throne. , , ) 

3rd. The Company took jmmsc ssion of f{amua> Coim - 1 tnry u 
bat6r» and the Wymad. . ruJAm 

4th. The districts of Guramcotta, Guti, aud other# jfjwt 
near Haidat&b&d, were made over to the Nirirn, * *#*, no* 

5th, Some districts were offered to the Peshwl, but ,5t3*Ej2 
rejected by bim. mtmu % ) 


fi Uauly. 


11# #0 rati ot 
th* mu ** nt 
>l>*wwiy 

FV w * I' ija 
II)m h\ 

T l»ry iaJkt'i 

hf KiiftUfth 
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Mysdr aflalrs from 1799 to 1832. 


SS The commission that sat in Seringapatam to arrange these 

atom " matters was composed of General Harris, Colonel Wellesley, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, Colonel Fitzpatrick, and Colonel Close. 
The secietaiies were John Malcolm and Thomas Mnnro. 


PABT VII. — Mys6b ttndeb the Hindis Dynasty 
and British Chief Commissioners, 1799 


The new R&ja’s | § 57. The history of the ancestor of the new Baja is 

a ( curious. When the puppet Baja, Cham Raj, died (in 
' fceat^Stiv^ ini 1775), the direct male line was extinct. Haidar had 
honour of I hppn a,nrvn stnm Ad to exhibit. on the feast of the Dclscltcl . 


The Mysor 
royal family. 


"been accustomed to exhibit, on the feast of the Dasa/ra , 
the poor Baja on a throne of state to his subjects. To 
keep up the pageant, he resolved to appoint another 
R&ja. For this purpose he collected a number of chil- 
dren belonging to all the families related to the royal 
house. These were introduced into a room, where were 
scattered abroad in abundance all things that could 
attract a child. One little fellow selected for himself a 
lime, which he held in his left hand, and a little dagger, 
which he grasped with his right. “This,” exclaimed 
Haidar, “is our Baja. With one hand he takes the 
fruits of the earth, and with the other the means of 
protecting his subjects/” 

The assembly murmured applause. The little boy, 
under the name of ^ Cham Baj, was installed as Baja. 
He died of small-pox in 1795 ; and Tippu, yesolving no 
longer to maintain the pageant of a Baja, turned the 
widow and her son, then two years of age, out of the 
palace, and caused them to be conveyed to a miserable 
hovel in the suburbs of the city. This boy was the 
Baja now put on the throne by the Governor-General. 
The story throws light upon Haidar’s own character ; 
and shows the slender claim of the family in question 
to the sovereignty of the land. 
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present administration of the province. ‘ j 

§ 58 . During the minority of th* Rftja, the abl* vtmnm 
minister Purnia conducted the affairs of the kingdom, I 

General Wellesley remained, during the interval* of ins § **' * 
campaigns, till March 1805, to discharge the duties oi m$ u un»mr 9 
Commissioner of Mysdr ; and by his administration JJ* 4 i£jSe" #r * 
conferred permanent benefits upon the people. Colonel 
(Sir Barry) Close was the first Resident at the new cam 
court. i 

§ 59 . In 1812, Purnia retired, and a sum of p&n»j**« tvfcix*. 
<£2,812,500 was then found in ^the treasury. Purnia meat * 
was handsomely pensioned, and l)inga Raj was made 
Diwan, with diminished powers. The Raja soon dim* 
j pated the treasure ; and oppressed his subjects to such 
, an extent that a rebellion broke out. 

1 Everything was venal. The troops were unpaid, and 
the Rayats were ground down by excessive and arbi- 
trary taxation. 

§ 60 . In 1832, the British Government interfered, as Briti*** 
the treaty of 1799 required them to do. (Oh. x. § 89.) 

The mismanagement had been so gross, ami the Raja 
had been so entirely deaf to advice pr* ssed upon him, 
that it was felt that the Governor-General could do 
nothing but take the entire management of the state 
from his unworthy hands. Sir T. Munro, when min. r. 
Governor of Madras, had visited M\ stir, find personally 
urged amendment upon the R&ja, but in vain. Hir ® ' 

Mark Cubbon was chief commission* r under the in w 

gvstem from 1836 to 1863. A liberal pension was 

assigned to the Raja. The country has \mu excep- 
tionally prosperous from that time, The administration 
reports are of exceeding value. Mr. L. B. Bowrmg, 

who hadcliarge of the province from 1862 to 1870, in- 
troduced many important reioims; and, in fact, re. 
modelled the whole administration. The present (1871) 
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CH.X3X §61. 
a.s. 1868 . 


The present administration of the province. 

cMef commissioner is Colonel R. J. Meade. (Oh. x. 
S 181.) 


His death. §61. The Raja died March 27, 1868, without heirs. 

Adoption. He had, however, adopted, in 1865, a distant relative 
called Cham Rajcndra. In 1867 Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were pleased to recognise this adoption ; and the 
The new Maha- young chief has "been proclaimed Maharaja of Mys6r. 
ra ^ a ' He is about six years old, and will receive a training 

suitable to his rank and prospects. 

While much difference of opinion exists as to the 
propriety of again confiding this important district to 
the care of a Hindu prince ; we may be sure that the 
interests of 4,000,000 of people will ever be carefully 
I watched over by the paramount power. 


Sir E. T. Meade was succeeded by Mr. 0. B. Saunders. 

The present Chief Commissioner is Mr. J. D. Gordon, C.S.I. 
The district is slowly recovering from the effects of the terrible 
famine which swept away one-fourth of its inhabitants. 

Arrangements are being made for the transference of the 
province to the Mah&raja. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Wb here draw our brief summary of Indian History 
to a close, * 

The student has now in his hands the clue which will i 
serve to guide him through its intricate maxon. I 

In the Introduction his attention lus lwn directs! ratio fi-aa 
to the spectacle, unique in the history of the world, of 
a vast Oriental Empires consisting of many flourishing 
states, administered by Englishmen under the British j 
Crown, I ! 

We have surveyed, in a cursory manner, the immense lntw>. $ ss-ti 
and varied tracts of country to ‘which the title of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire ha** bum gi\t n. 

lathe first Chapter we have soon an ancient race, 'c& i 5 MS. 
possessed of marvellous }K>wcrs, emlised to a consider- J 
able extent, and kindred to our own, spreading itself j 
abroad in Hindustan. They elaborated great systems 
of philosophy; and composed splendid. in a lan-i 

guage, the flexibility, copiousness, philosophic strive im\ < 
and sonorous grandeur of which are the admiration rf 
the learned. They founded and propiigated two reli- 
gions; one of which, no longer jKissesaing votaries in 
India itself, is yet the most widely extended religious 
system in the world. 

The history of India then becomes, in a great mea- Ck.i.|uw& 
sure, the record of a series of invasions of Hindustan 
by Western and North-Western races, —Persians, 
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Afghan dynasties. 


Greeks, Afghans, and Ta(r)tars ; and the annals of the 
dynasties which some of these invaders founded. The 
ancient Persian Empire numbered the Pan jab among 
its satrapies ; and the Grecian conqueror, by whom 
that empire was subverted, achieved a wider and a 
more lasting conquest of North-Western India and the 
adjacent provinces. Traces of Grecian rule lWg 
lingered around the Indus. 

After the interval (hardly bridged over by a weak 
and wavering tradition) of nearly a thousand years, the 
fiery zeal of the Muhammadans led to the conquest of 
Sind, at. the very time that Gebir and Musa founded 
the famous Moorish kingdom in Spain. 

Nearly three hundred years after this, and about the 
period of the Norman conquest of England, the Ghazni- 
vide dynasty established itself on the banks of the 
Bavi, having passed from Ghazni to Lahor. 

Mahmud of Ghazni’s dominion is followed by that of 
Muhammad of Ghor ; and each of these conquerors, or 
rather plunderers, is said to have made twelve maraud- 
ing, iconoclastic expeditions into India, north of the 
Nerbudda. 

About the time of the first English Edward, a “ slave 
of the Sultan of Ghor ” made Delhi the capital of a 
Muhammadan empire in India. Amid many vicissi- 
tudes it remained so, till England took possession of 
it. The Muhammadans thus in about a century and a 
half made a permanent advance from Lahor to Delhi. 

Successive dynasties, five in number, chiefly founded 
by slaves, exercised dominion in Delhi and Agra for 
$20 years ; till, in the time of Henry the Eighth, Baber, 
the founder of the great Mogul empire in India, begins 
the conquest of Hindustan. The Moguls and Tatars 
had, before this, repeatedly crossed the Indus; and 
Teimur in 1398, had actually for a short time occupied 
Delhi His descendant, Baber, founded the most illus- 
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trious and enduring dominion th.it lias ever exhbd in 
India. I 

Meanwhile, when Edward L was conquering Wales, 1 Wk 
' Alia “the Bmgmnary” was suhjug.itmg the Dal Inn, a tl * ax * 
when* ancient Hindu ran h had lutlmtu livnl undis- 
turbed by the commotions m IlunliHan dmlun. 1 
perors and their generals hdlowed m bus toot steps. In Ch. fr. 
the Dakhan, we see, titty } ears after Alla’s memorable ! 
invasion, a Muhammadan kingdom hardly inferior inick.fr §a& 
splendour to that of Delhi itself, arming at Kuibftrga. 

Tin* iragments into which, after about D>0 years and 
about the time of Baber’s conquest of Dtlhi, that 
kingdom was broken up, were not again * ntirely 
brought under the Mogul dominion, till the time of 
Aurungzib, whim the Mogul empire itself was hasten- 
ing to dissolution. 

The last great Hindu kingdom in the south, that of Ck.fr.fSS. 
Bijanatrar, had fallen before the combined armies of 
these Dakixani Muhammadan kings in a.d. 15&>. 

Yet, the Hindh races were not extinct. They possess 
a wonderful vitality. During the long period of the ch. m. $ ^ 
Mogul ascendancy, we sec' the EujpiU^the proud repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Hindi! Kfijas, identifying 
themselves with their Muhammadan conquerors in a 
singular manner. Though thus closely connected with 
the Moguls, their independence survives the downfall 
of the house of Teimur. 

Moreover, there now arises in the Dakhan a Hindft Ck*v* 
power, which never for a moment is rmlly at pace with j 
the Muhammadans; which holds itself ever ready to 
spring upon them, like the tiger on its prey ; and which 
at length reduces the thirteenth Mogul emperor to 
ignominious servitude. The Delhi Musalm&ns, in fact, 
overcame their brethren in the Dakhan, only, as it 
seemed, to prepare the way for a universal Ifahratta 
dominion. 
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CTu t, § 70. 

But the Mahrattas themselves, in the plenitude of 
tlieir power, received a cliec-k from an Afghan invader, 
who crossed the Indus six times; and after inflicting a 
crushing defeat upon the combined forces of rhat am- 
bitious people, declined to ascend the throne of the 
Moguls. 

Ch. vi, vii. 

Meanwhile, the discovery of the route to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope led to a series of more important 
invasions of India by the nations of modern Europe, 
who came in the garb of merchants ; but soon began 
to entertain the design of founding a permanent domi- 
nion in the East. 

Oh. vi. 

Of these, the Portuguese, after a brief but splendid 
career, sank from absolute incapacity for the perform- 
ance of the task which they had set themselves. 

Oh. vii § 4. 

The Dutch followed them; but the decay of their 
fortunes in Europe prevented the permanent success of 
their schemes in India. 

Ch. vii, vjxi. 

The English and the French alone remained; and, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, it seemed un- 
certain uhieh of these two races was to govern India. 

Oil «t. 

J 

The genius of Clive, vho did what Albuquerque and 
Duploix had failed to do, mainly decided the question 
in lav our of England. 

j Oli iu 

The year 1 700 saw the irretrievable ruin of the 
French m India. 

j i‘h \ 

The next year is the date of the disabling blow that 
fell on the Mahrattas atPanipat. 

5 4 Is uu 

From 1757 to 1765 Britain, chiefly under Clive’s 
guidance, advanced by rapid steps to sovereign power 
in the East. 

* n. x. 

A series of British Governors-General, beginning 
with the illustrious Wtrren Hastings, were thenceforth 
Jie foremost nun in India. Their lii of seventeen 
pUMvmsuls ranges grandly in history over against that 

\ 

! of the seventeen great Mogul Emperors. 
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Yet England did not ‘become the paramount power 
in India without a long series of severe struggles. 


There were the wars in the Carnatic with the Fmv h, cfe m., tui. 
from 1744 to I7(>1 ; in Bengal with SurAja Dauli arid 
other Muhammadan Nuwabs, from 1757 to 17(>5. in- 
cluding the glorious ten months in 1705 on the banks 
of the Ganges ; the four Mahratta wars, A in the < ourso 
of which the Mogul Emperor, Shah A lam II., was 
released from Mahratta thraldom, and placed under 
British protection, and every single Mahratta leader cu. t. | ao-iis. 
suffered a signal overthrow, which momentous struggles 1 
lasted from 1775 to 1819; the four Mysdr wars, in tfc.xiL 
which the short-lived but vigorous Muhammadan usur- j 
pation in Seringapatam was extinguished, and the } 
ancient Hindu Baj restored under the auspices of Bri- 
tain ; the war with Nipal ; two wars with Birina, which Ofa. x. 
transferred the whole sea-board of further India to the 
sway of England; the lamentable struggle in Afghan- 
istan*; the war in which the Amirs of Sind were rudely 
stript of their dominions ; the brief but bloody episode 
of the Gwalior struggle ; the two PanjAb wars, in which 
was subjugated the land of the five rivers, wh*w all 
other conquerors began their conquests: these are the 
chief of the conquests which England has come forth 
triumphant. The sad history of the “ Sepoy Mutiny,” 
in which England had finally to conquer its own rebel- 
lious army, and in the course of which the last of 
the Moguls, and the sole surviving, and most un- 
worthy, representative of the PeshwAs were swept away ; 
and which ended in the assumption by the British 
Crown of the direct government of India, which until 
then had been under the administration of the ever- 
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memorable British East-India Company, closes % th< 
eventful history. The romance of Indian history ii 
over. No such wonderful histories as those of Sivaji 
Ban jit Sing, and Haidar can repeat themselves in thit 
land, now resting itself, after the struggles of athousanc 
years. May future historians record that in 1859 hei 
millenium of peace and prosperity began ! 

The student’s attention may be drawn, with propriety 
to one or two inferences. 

(1.) It will be discerned, that, while in many casei 
the English have appeared as the liberators of oppressed 
races, in none have they overthrown a dominion tha 
had existed before their own advent in the East, anc 
which could be called a legitimate and ancient Hindt 
dominion. The only really ancient states of Indfi 
which were in existence in the beginning of th( 
eighteenth century, those of Bajput&na and of Mysor 
are in being still, and owe their continuance to Britisl 
pi-oteetion. This is a fact which the student should 
minutely examine and verify for himself. 

(2.) The rise and progress of British rule in the Eas 
has been what may be termed spontaneous. 

Every step has been taken with reluctance, and unde] 
the pressure of that imperious necessity which Cliv< 
was the first to feel: the last battle was but the neces- 
sary corollary of the first. 

(8.) It can hardly be necessary to do more than t< 
direct the attention of the student to the circumstance 
that many of England’s greatest statesmen and braves: 
warriors have been concerned in the establishment 
guidance, and defence of this Anglo-Indian empire. 

May it not safely be affirmed, that the annals of th< 
world afford no examples of constancy, prudence, anc 
fortitude more illusti'ious than those which shine fortl 
in the pages of British Indian history ? Hence th< 
value and importance of this study. 
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(4) And, lastly, if the provinces of India at any 
period during the last ten centuries, have enjoyed 
peace, or had any assured hope of development and 
progress; it has been only as, one after another, they 
have come under the dominion or protection of Great 
Britain. Is it not evident that India now beholds the 
dawn of a brighter day than she has ever yet seen ? 
The analogy of history, and a consideration ot the laws 
which seem to govern human affairs, forbid the expecta- 
tion that the forms of Indian national life which have 
passed away should ever reappear. There is no second 
life for decayed civilisations and nationalities. No 
Kama will arise to reign, as in ancient fable, over the 
fifty-six Hindu nations; and Musalman conquerors 
have had their day. 

From shadowy and misleading phantoms of Hind& 
independence we must turn away our eyes. 

The subjects of the “ Empress of India ” are odmith <1 
to share the responsibilities and rewards of high office I 
in the Anglo-Indian Empire ; and, if no fusion ot rare* ) 
is probable, or even possible, nevertheless, in the high 
sense, India and her rulers may b^, and must be, Om 

India’s life in future must be identified with that of* 
the Paramount Power ; and we trust that Great Bri- j 
tain has fully recognised, and is conscientiously striving ' 
to fulfil, in no selfish spirit, the duties which her 
guardianship of India involves. 

If these pages shall help the student to estimate 
aright his own duties, and to endeavour, in his measure, 
to help forward the great and necessary work of asrimi- 
lating more and more these Eastern dominions of the 
Queen to the moat favoured region* of the Wusf in all 
that is helpful and excellent, they will not have been 
written in vain. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON INDIAN HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. — 1. Pit the positions of Dondra Head, Singapore, Peshiwar, and the Sal- 

win. § X, 2. 

2. Draw a sketch map of Bong&l, indicating round it tho districts under 

the same administration. § 8. 

3. What is to be observed regarding FUkhim, Munniptir, and Tipper*!* * 

§ 8 . 

1. Draw a sketch map of the course of tho Ganges frmn Patna to Hard* 

w&r, putting in all the places of importance on its hanks, f 9. 

5. Draw a sketch map of the Panjib territory, exhibiting it* ten divi- 

sions. § 10. 

6. Give a diagram showing the relative position* of the capitals of the 

six tributary states of Central India. § 12. 

7. Whore is Band&lkhand ? Give the chief state* in it. § 12. 

8. What are called the Central Provinces ? What river* have their rise 

there ? § 13. 

9. Fix the sites of the chief sea-ports of British Burma, and mention some 

particulars about them. § 15. 

10. What dependent R&jas are there in the Madras Presidency? Give a 
few facts regarding the territory of each of them. § 16. 

II. — 1. Mention the founders of Her&t, tho fort of Attock, Madras, Indfir, 

Aurung&b&d, and Bljanagar. (Comp. Geog. Index.) 

2. What French settlements are there in India ? Give their positions. 

§ 17. 

3. What Portuguese settlements are there in India ? Fix their positions. 

§ 19. Ch. vi. 

4. Draw a sketch map of the Madras Presidency, inserting the chief 

town of each collectorate* § 16. 

5. Draw a sketch map of the Bombay Presidency, inserting the chief 

place of each district. § 18. 

6. What feudatories are there within the limits of the Bombay Presi- 

dency ? § 18. 

7 . Draw a sketch map of Ber&r. How did it oorae under British manage- 

ment ? § 20. 

8. Give the dates and circumstances of the acquisition of any six por 

tions of territory by the English. § 28, 

9. Give any six feudatories of Britain in In d i a , and fix the posi t ion and 

extent of their states. § 24, 25. 

10. What boon did Lord Canning confer on these feudatory chiefs ? 0b* x. 

§ 187. 

* # * Put dates to everything throughout. 


31 
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m. iv. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS . 

Ancient India. 


CHAPTER i., Ac. 

III. — 1. When does real Indian history besrin ? §1. 

2. Which are the most ancient Hindu books ? § 2. 

3. Distinguish the VMic system of religion from that of the For&nas 

§ 2 , 10 . 

4. Enumerate the chief Sanskrit compositions. § 2, 6, 7, 13, It. 

5. Which are the four great Hindi! castes ? How has the system 0 : 

caste been modified ? § 4. 

6. What do you mean by village communities ? § 4. 

7. What tracts of country were called respectively Brahmavarta anc 

Brahmarshidesa ? What are they remarkable for ? § 5. 

8. Give an account of the “ Institutes of Hanu.” § 3, 4. 

9. What is recorded concerning R&ma ? Where is his history given i 

§ 6. 

10. What is the subject of the Mah& Bh&rata ? § 7. 


CHAPTER 1. 5 Ac. 

IV. — 1. What is the legend regarding Krishna ? § 7. 

2. What Kings of Magadha are important in history ? § 8. 

3. When and where did Buddhism originate ? § 8, 11. 

4. What king was the A distinguished patron of Buddhism. § S (5), § 11 

5. Who was Sankara Ach&rya ? § 11. 

6. What is known regarding the sage Agastya ? Oh. iv. § 3. 

7. Give an account of the Jain system. § 12; eh. iv. § 5. 

8. Who was Parasn Rama ? Ch. iv. § 8. 

9. What is the Y&d&nta system of philosophy? § 15. 

10. What do you mean by the Periplds ? Ch. iv. § 14. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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Ancient India. Pre-Mogul. 


V. VJTL 


CHAPTER I., Ac, 

V. — 1. What invasions of India are mentioned as having taken place before 
the birth of Christ ? §16 20. 

2. Which of those are of no historical importance u S UJ, 17. 

3. Give an account of tho anon at IVrtinu invasion. 18. 

4. Give a detailed ace.mnt of Alovsuidor's expedition to India. § 19. 

5. Give an account of IXcnH. § 19; eh. x. § 110, <v, 

6. Write a summary of the history of the Greek kingdom of Bactri*. 

§ 19 , 20 . 

7. Who were Sky lax and Hoarding ? § 18, 19. 

8. Who wore tho contemporaries of Chimdragupta? § 20. 

9. What are tho torus of Vikrara&ditya and B&liv&hana 1 § 9, 23. 

10. Draw a sketch map of the Punjab proper, inserting the Greek names. 
§ 19, 20. 


CHAPTER IT., Ao« 

The Pre-Mogul Muhammadan History, 

VI. — 1. Give the names of tho first six Muhammadan invaders of India. 
Ch. ii, table. 

2. Draw a sketch map of Trans-Oxiana. Ch. ii. § 5, 

3. Enumerate tho Muhammadan dynasties in Delhi lxtforo B&ber, Ch* ii 

table. 

4. Write a detailed life of JoiptU l. Ch. ii. § 6, 7 ; xi, § 12, 

5. Fix tho situations of Batindn, N&garkdt, and Tan&shwnr. Give some 

account of each of these places. Ch. ii. § 7, 8, 19; xi, §8. 

6. Why is tho tenth expedition of MahmM of Ghasnt very important t 

Oh. ii. § 10. 

7. Give some account of Anhalw&ra. Ch. ii. § 11, S2. 

8. Who were Firdomrt, Kh&fi Kh&n, KAlid&w, anti Ferlshfca F Where and 

when did they live ? Ch. ii. § 12 ; iii. § 9 5 i. § IS ; W. § 23. 

9. Three Beirams (Beyram) are mentioned in this history j give soma 

account of each. Ch. ii. § IS, 26; iii. § $. 

10. Who were respectively called tho Burner of the World, and the Sea* 
gumary ? Why P Oh. ii. § 15, 32. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


TO. Till. 


The Mogul Empire. 


CHAPTER ID., &c. 

1556-1605. 

VII.*— 1. Write a list of the Mogul Emperors in three sections — tlio great 
ones, the nominal ones, and the mere pensioners. § 2. 

2. Write a life of Sult&n B&ber. § 3. 

3. Recount the great straggle of the Bljpdts for empire. § 3 (12). 

4. Write a life of HumAydn. § 4, 5. 

5. Give a summary of the history of the S&r dynasty. § 5. 

6. Divide Akbar’s life into six periods, and state the chief events in 

each. § 6. 

7. Draw a sketch map, showing tho eighteen Sublhs into which his 

empire was divided. § 6. 

S. Give an account of the two sieges of Ahmadnagar in this reign. § 6. 
9. State a few particulars regarding — (1.) Akbar’s guardian; (2.) his 
brother-in-law ; (3.) his sons; (4.) his chief friends j (5.) his 
chief opponents. § 6. 

10. What are his chief claims to be considered an exceedingly great 
ruler? §6. 


CHAPTER III., &c. 


1605-1707. 

VIII. — 1. Write a sketch of Joh&nglr’s history. § 7. 

2. Give a brief account of his queen, and of his great general, Muh&bafc 

Kh&n. § 7- 

3. Write an account of Sir T. Roe’s embassy to his court. § 7. 

4. What events occurred in 1626-27 ? § 7. 

5. Divide Sh&h Jeh&n’s life into three periods, and give a summary of 

the events of each. § 7, 8, 9. 

6. What Portuguese affair is important in this reign ? § 8. 

7. Give a brief account of each of Sh&h Jeli&n’s children. § 8. 

8. Divide Aurangzib’s life into four periods, and give a short account 

of the events of each portion. § 9. 

9. Compare his character and policy with those of Akhar. § 9. 

10 . Who was Jeswant Sing ? What is known of him ? § 9. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Auruagaib, 1658 170*7. 


IX. X. 


AURUNGZiB. (Oh. iii, § 8, &) 

1658-1707. 

IX. — 1. Give a summary of Aurungztb’s career before 1658. Ch. iii. | 8 (7, 9). 

2. What gave him an advantage over his brother* ? 

3. Give details of his treacherous conduct to his relative*. 

4. How did he behave— (1.) to Sivaj! ; (2.) to Bambajl ; (3.) to Slim f 

5. Who were his great generals P 

6. In what way did Jos want Sing act, and how did Aurungxlb behave to 

him and his ? 

7. What places are most connected with his history? 

8. Who were his sons ? Trace their history to 1707. 

9. How did Aurungzib differ essentially from Akbar ? 

10. What conquests did he achieve in the Dakhan ? 


AURtFNGZlB — Continued* 

X. — 1. Wherein was he impolitic ? 

2. What connection had he with the English ? 

3. Who was the historian of the time ? Hi* history? 

4. What circumstances led to the immediate break-up of the Mogul power 

in 1707? 

$. When did he become Emperor de facto, and when de jut* f 

6. Draw a sketch map, putting in all the places referred to In ike sum- 

mary. § 9 (19). 

7. Had the limits of the empire extended from 1658 to 1707 ? 

8. Was there anything in English history to parallel the bigotry of 

Aurunarztb about the same time ? 

9. What peculiarity of his character moat hindered his success t 

10. What was the real result of his policy jn the Dakhan T 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


XL ttt The Mogul Empire. 


CHAPTER IK. § 10, 11 ; VII. 

1707-1713. 

<XL — 1. Give an account of the Seventh Mogul Emperor. 

2. Who was the Eighth Mogul Emperor, and who was his supporter ? 

What was their fate ? 

3. Give an account of the Dutch East India Company to 1700. 

4. Give a brief summary of the early history of the French in India to 

1725. 

5. What places did the Danes occupy ? 

6. Give an account of the English factories in India to 1700. 

7. What especial circumstances in reference to the English East India 

Company are to be referred to the reigns of Sh&h Johan and 
Farukhshfr ? 

8. What places around the coast weie in European occupation in 1725 ? 

9. Which Mali rat t a leaders were contemporanes of Zulfikar Kh&n ? 

10. What was the state of affairs at that period in Mysdr, the Panjab, 

and in Delhi ? 


CHAPTER III. 

1713-1748. 

XII. — 1. Who were the Barha Seiads ? Ch. Hi. § 12 (2). 

2. What Emperors did they set up, and whom did they depose ? 

3. Who were their great rivals ? § 15. 

4. What treaty did one of them make with a Mahratta leader, and 

what wcic its results ? 

5. How were they overthrown ? 

6. Give a sketch of the history of Zulfikar Kh0.n. Ch. Hi. § 11. 

7. What ciicumstances are worthy of. note connected with the marriage 

of Farukhshir? Ch, iii. § 12. 

8. What did the Sikhs suffer under the government of these Seiads ? § 12. 

9. Give some account of Asaph Jah. 

10. And of SMat KMn. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 487 


The Mogul Bmpire. 


1 SIU. X1T, 


CHAPTER fib 1 12^ia 

XIIL— 1, Give an account of affairs in Delhi fi m 17U* to 170M 

2. Wliafc was the occasion, and wl at iK* result, of tho \ a*tV» of 3hAh« 

t pftr ? § 15. 

3. Give a short Rkcdch of tho hjutnrjr of tho H<u inril Al 

4. What provinces became virtually mdopuid* nt d «r»ng tho reign of 

Muhammad Shall t Who were ht' grta? Ou.r din t 

5. What was the history of the buttle of hirhmd ? 

6. Writ© a short account of NAdir Shlh. 

7. Who was AH Vardi Khan ? 

8. Give the* history of Amon RhDi, the Emperor. 

0. Write an account of Ahwui ShsH AbuaiI 

10, Give tho life of Ghuzhud-dln (IV.), grandson of Nu4m*ul MVk. 


CHAPTER III. ? 20 25. 

XIT. — 1. How did tho Mahrattas get a footing in IMlii? when did they , for \ 
time, lose it? when regain it? and when did they finally low it * 

2. Who was Ghol&m Kiklir? 

3. Give tho imme3 of the last two Moguls ami a pirtlndar or tan 

about them. 

4. In 1757 what was the state of affairs in all tho principal metre* 1 1 

political life in India ? 

5. Which Mogul Emperors were fugitives 9 which woio a <uk&io< mat© 1 

which wore more puppets? which did most to establish the 
empire ? and which most hastened its downfall 0 

6. Who were tho Rohillas ? 

7* Which Emperor mot Clive, and under what circnm«tau< ( « 0 

8. How many times, and by whom, was Delhi taken between 1206 %iA 

1803? 

9. Who were the descendants of Ahmad 8h&h Abdult ? 

10. Which six battles were most important m the Mogul hi tory f 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

XT. XVI. 

The Mahrattas. 


CHAPTERS IT. and V., &c. 

XV, — 1. Draw a sketch, map of the Mahratta country. Ch. v. § 2-4. 

2. What do we know of the Mahratta people before the rise of Sivaji f 

Ch. iv. § 14, 15. 

3. How have the hill-forts been connected with Mahratta history? 

Ch. v. § 5, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22. 

4. Give a brief account of Sivaji’s ancestors. Ch. v. § 9. 

5. Trace the history of the Mahratta dominion in the Carnatic. Ch. v, 

§ 7, 17, 23, 24, 55, 108. (See Tanjore.) 

6. Give a short life of the great Sivsjl. Ch. v. § 9-26. 

7. State precisely the position of the various kingdoms of the Dakhan 

in 1627. Ch. iv. § 23-29 ; vi. § 20. 

8. Give an account of Sivaji’ s conduct towards Af zal Kh&n and Shayista 

KUn. Oh. v. § 14-16. 

9. In what matters did Sivaji come into contact with the English, 

Ch. v. § 17-22 j vii. § 6. 

10. Compare Sivaji with Hyder Alt Why was the success of theformei 
more complete than that of the latter ? 


CHAPTER V., &c. 

XVI. — 1. What is remarkable about the history of Shayista Kh&n ? 

2. Give an account of Sivaji’ s successor. § 27-32. 

3. Distinguish between RAja R&m and R&m R&j. § 27-29. 

4. Write a life of R&ja Sahu. § 33-59. 

5. What was the state of affairs among the Mahrattas from 1683 t( 

1707 ? § 30-37. 

6. Who was B&l&ji Vishwan&th ? Give an account of the transaction) 

with, § 40-42. 

7. Explain the terms Chout and Surd4shmukM. § 42. 

8. Write a life of the second Peshwl § 44-53. 

9. Name the principal! Mahratta leaders who rose to eminence abon 

^ 1724. Which of these founded independent states ? § 45. 

10. Give an account of the origin of the Kolh&pdr state. § 47. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. * 4 $9 ”! 

Th9 Bngliah JPertod. j XYU XVIXL 


CHAPTERS V , VII., VIIL 
1710 17R 

XVII.— 1. Give a sketch of the chn f «* ito? m lmh% in 1740 Ob. v. § ML 
2 Write an account t 1 fbitxIA Sahib 

3. Who Mere the gteut iionth ImmI'm m U.n Carnatic daring thi# 

period * 

4. Give an account of the flz ait battle of Ambftr. 

5. Exhibit the djnnstj of Am* Ar-ud-dln m a table. Oh. viti { 7. 

6. What aonnof Nizlm ubMulk were alive when lie diwl? 

7. Ghe an account of the fu«t gtrge of Madras Oh nil. § 4 

8. What powers existed u* India m 1748? Oh. ?ui § 14. 

9. Write an account of lilUjl RAji Kao. Ch v § 56 71. 

10. Give a alight sketch of hu important persons who died in or about 
1748. 


CHAPTERS V.-IX. 

17 * 18 - 1765 , 

XVIII. — 1. Who was ItagobA ? Giro a sketch of his history. Ch. v. § 68. 

2. Who was Cine ? Tr au hi* whf Ic Indian car#*or briefly. 

3. Give an outline of event* that led to the battle of Plassey. Ch it. * 

§ 6 - 10 . 

4. What brought about the conflict bet w* eu the Mahmt tag and Ahmad 

ShAh AbdAll? Ch v § 6 h, 

5. Give an account of the (fount?) battle of PAr ipat. (1761.) Ch. ▼ 

§ 68 . 

6. Write a summary of allana In Bengal during 1766. 

7. Who destroyed the French power m the Carnatic ? Trace it* de- 

cline from 1748 to 1760, Ch vm. § 16*32, 

8. Who were the rival NuwAh* of Am* f Discnwi their claims. 

9. Who were the rival SubAdArs of the Dakhaa ? Give their history. 

10. Write an account of Buggy.-. Ch. vni. 8 Ilk 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS . 


tty nr 


The English. Period. 


CHAPTEBS V.-IX. 

1765-1782. 

XIX.— 1. Write a life of Warren Hastings. Ch. is. § 84 to x. § 14. 

2. Give a sketch, of the history of Nina Farnavis. Ch. v. § 70, 73-119. 

3. Give an outline of the history of the life and times of M&du Eao, 

the fourth Peshwl. Ch. v. § 72. 

4. What caused the first Mahratta war P Ch. v. § 90, 91. 

5. Who was Goddard ? Give an account of his &ei vices. Ch. v. § 96-102. 

6. Give a summary of the history of the English in Bengal from 1765 

to 1782. 

7. What was the Convention of Wargaom? Ch. v. § 97. 

8. State the particulars of the treaty of fealb&i. Ch. v. § 102. 

9. Give an account of the Inddr State from its rise to 1780. 

10. What do we know of any Governors of Madras and Bombay during 
this period ? 


1782-1800. 

XX. — 1. Write a full account of Maha-dajt Sindia. Ch. v. § 77-110. 

2. Give an account of the battle of KurdU. Ch. v. § 114. 

3. Write a life of the Maiquis Cornwallis. Ch. x. § 18. 

4. What was the permanent settlement ? Ch. x. § 23. 

5. Give an abstract of the history of the fifth and sixth Peshw&s. 

Ch. v. § 83-87. 

6. State the more important matters connected with Lord Teign- 

mouth’s administration. Ch. x. § 29. 

■•7. Whataro the chief features of the English legislation for India be- 
tween 1783 and 1793, both dates being included P Ch. x. § 15-28. 

8. What Presidents of the “Board of Control” have been celebrated 

in history P 

9. State fully all you know about the Treaty of Bassein. Ch. v. § 123. 

10. Give a summary of the state of affairs at all the principal places 

in India in 1800. 


EXAMINATION qUESTlON V. 

THe English Period, 


CHATTEHH V.-X 
1HOO 1805 

{Ob tii. | 38; a> f ‘ 1 ,5 / 

XXI, — I, Write an account of the Murqm u of Wi ll» *» n N Indian administra- 
tion, Ch x 18 

2, Whafc is the sj'jti m aim h i* tnil< I th ^ * i i / s i*hm* Cli. s* 

§ 36 10. 

3, Whafc nrcamstim'fS tau^U th* mmnnUi * < i * iry to open mth 

favourable empires to Ur Pit Ihiteui m U in Cu x § 428, 48* 
v. § 121 ; xu ^ 50, 

4. Give an account «»t *fc <stauvit Itao llolksi 1 * t IlH 140. 

5. Give a slight skett h ol t ho Ido of IhiuUi 15 to Hindis Ch f. § 110- 

161. 

6, Whafc <le*f roved tie M ihruttn toi fodMidiou Ch % $ 139 

7. Gha an account ol tb» mcomI M di (ft,* hi# t h » k 1 24 130 

8, Whafc \iere tht piovnioiM ot them at) t Ih >g6nm * Ch v §134 

9. Whafc w“re the provisions of the maty of Bird AnjyrjgAoin f 

Ch. v § 135 

10, Give a summary of the third Mahratta war Cb. v § 137, 


1805-lHil*, 

XXII, — 1, Give straw at count of mi Barry Clone, hir John Malcolm, Sir 0. 
Meteaift , Mi M KlpluiHtom , .tmiMt T Mutir* 

2, Writ© a bn* f history of Ihlji Ruu II < h v $ ltd 

8. Give, iu a table, the batih * of the fourth Mahratta or Find Art war. 

4. State a few pu hull in rogaidmg Tnmburkjt, ApjA hahAb, Amir 

Kh&u, Chit A, Ghat go, Gnkla. 

5. Give the sequel of the history of the Rijaa of feafcAri. Ch v.§164. 

6. Who Hero tb<*» PuwMiwi * Cb v § 148. 

7. Which were the principal HdMorfcs taken from the Mahratta*, to* 

1819, by the Knghsh? Ch *. § 185, 

8. Give an account oi tbe Taniorw Mahratta KA] from foundation. 

Ch. x. § 44. 

9. State briefly tho mam circumstances connected with the Mt*w4b* 

of the Carnatic from 1700 to 1801. 

10, Give a short history of Bir G. Barlow’s career as acting Governor- 
General, and as Governor of Madras. Ch. a. $ 53- &9, 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


xxin.xxrv. 


The English Period. 


CHAPTERS X. § 53-78. 

1805-1823. 


xxm-L 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6. 

6 * 

7. 

a 

9 . 

10 . 


What may be said for and against the “ Non-intervention Policy 
in India ? § 53, 54. 

Give an account of the "Vellore Mutiny. § 55. 

Write a summary of Travancore history. § 61-64. 

State a few particulars about the Cochin state. § 64. 

Where are Mauritius and Bourbon important in Indian history 

§ 66 . 

Give a sketch of Lord Minto’s embassies. § 67-69. 

Write a summary of the Marquis of Hastings* Indian adnainistr; 
tion. § 73-77. 

What was the cause of the Nipal war ? How did it end ? § 74. 

Write a short account of Gereral Sir D. Ochterlony*s services. § 7 
Who was Mr. Adam, and what did he do ? § 78. 


CHAPTER X. § 78-105. 


XXIV. — 1. Give an account of the first Birmese war. § 79. 

2. What territory did England acquire by the treaty of Yendabf 

§ 79. 

3. What mutinies, European and native, have taken place in tl 

armies of England in India ? 

4. Give an account of Bhartpfir. § 81. 

6. What rendered Lord W. C. Bentinck’s administration remarkable 


§87. 

6. Give a summary of Kftrg history. § 90. 

7. What is Thuggism ? Who was most successful in its suppressior 

§ 95. 

8. Give a short account of the Bh6p41 state. 

9. What changes were made in the Company’s charter in 1833 ? § 10 

10. What did Sir C. Metcalfe do as acting Governor-General P Bison 

its propriety. § 105. 




EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


493 


Sffce English. Period. 


xxv xxvr 


CHAPTER X. | m 111. J 

XXV . — X. Who were the ruleisof Afghanistan from 17M t > 1H*0 * § 110. I 
2 Give the descent of Sh&h hhuje, § 3 10. 

3. Write an account of D6st Muhammad 

4. Draw a sketch map of Afghimst&ii, showing t h * chief places cele- 

brated m the war. 

5. Was the expedition wise or foolish t Whr * § U0 

6. How did E. Putting* r, Halo, Notf, and Dennif distinguish them- 

selves p 

7. Give an account o r the KAbnl disaster*! 1 10 

8. Why was the gnrnson of J* lltUbfcd talbd din tiinua? § U6 

9. What do you know about IhW Miihamm «i tight tug son 5 i 

10. Give an account of the xeaults of the Afghan <i|>eii* ion I 


CHAPTER X. 5 112 190. 

How many wars with China are mentioned * What have been the 
results ? 

What mistakes did the Earl of K1U nborough make as Governor- 
General f 

What was the cause of the Gw&Mr trouble' * 

What two battles were then fought, and what wh* their result ? 
§124. 

How was Sind then governc d ? § 125. 

What was the occasion of the British war with Rmd 9 
What battles were fought in this war * 

What were the chief characteristics of Lord Hardingt* as Governor- 
General ? § 132, 133. 

What had been done by the British armies between 1813 1846? 
What was done in GdmsUr and adjacent districts at this period f 
§ 188 . 


XXVI. — 1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 , 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

! 

* 

xxvn. 

XXVIII. 

The English Period. 


CHAPTER/ X. § 137-183. 

XXVII. — 1. What annexations took place in the Earl of Dalhousie’s time ? 

2. Give a summary of the second Birmese war. § 140. 

3. The years 1848-1856 were years of great progress. Illustrate 

this. 

4. What change in the Company’s charter was made in 1853 ? § 145. 

5. What were the chief evonts of Lord Canning’s administration ? 

6. What was the origin and the result of the second Persian war ? 

§155. 

7. Give an account of the exploits of Sir James Outram and Sir 

Herbert Edwardes. § 156. 

8. Give a sketch of the histories of Sir Henry Lawrence and of Sir 

J. Lawrence, before he was Governor- General. 

9. Distinguish between “ epidemic ” and “ endemic ” civilisation. 

10. Give a sketch of the principal events of the “ Sepoy mutiny.” 

§ 159-183. 


CHAPTER X. § 161-183. 

XXYHI. — 1. Who were the principal traitors in 1857 ? § 163, 164. 

2. Who were the great heroes of that rebellion ? 

3. What native princes were especially loyal to the paramount 

power P 

4. What arrangements were made in 1858 for the government of 

British India ? § 185. 

5. Give an abstract of the Queen’s proclamation. § 186. 

6. What is the “ patent of nobility F ” § 187. 

7. Give a list of the Governors-General. § 192. 

8- Select the four greatest, and give reasons for your selection. 

9. Who were the most eminent of the Acting Governors-General ? 
10. What great calamities have befallen the English in India from 
1756 to the present ? 




EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Iba Faaj&b. 
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I 


} HU. XXX 


CHAPTER XL (X.) 

g XIX . — 1. The PanjAb has been the battle-field of Afghins, Moguls, and 
Hindis. Illustrate this. § 1. 

2. Give a sketch of tho geography of this province. § 2. 

3. Give the history of M&ltAn in detail. § 37. 

4. How many invaders have passed the Attock? 

5. Which are the Cis-Satlaj states 7 § 8. 

6. What Governors- General have had most to do with PaajAh affairs, 

and how? 

7. Write a history of the rise and progress of the Btkhs to 1800. 

§ 22-24. 

8. Give a life of Ranjtt Sing in detail. § 2f*. 

9. Enumerate the various rulers o i the PanjAb from the earliest 

times. § 9-23. 

10. Trace the descent of Dhulip Sing. § 27. 


CHAPTER XL 

XXX.— 1. Who were MAlr&j, LAI Sing, GolAb Sing, and Chlm! Kowr? § $8„ S6. 

2. Give in detail the history of flu* firwt PimjAb war. § 29. 

3. And of the second PanjAb war. § 10. 

4. Mention tho chief military men connected with the two PanjAb 

wars. 

X How has the PanjAb been administered since its annexation r 5 46. 

6. What is ttuTmeaning of the word Sikh y of KhMaA. rrf Mul t and of 

Sing or Singh * § 22. 

7. Justify the annexation of the PniijAb. | 44. 

8. What great engineering works have been carried out them? 

9. What is now the north-west front lor of Briunh India? 

10. Give* a sketch of the history ot KAshmlr from Uw earHost toas. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

XXXI. XXXII. 

Mysore. 


CHAPTER XII. 

XXXI. 1. Draw a sketch map of Mys6r, putting in all the places mentioned 

in the chapter. Comp. Intro. § 14. 

2. For what are Manzerabad, D£onhalli, Bednur, and Mangaldr re- 

markable ? § 1, 11, 14, 20, 36. 

3. Who were the ancient sovereigns of the Karnataka country, and 

what was their capital ? § 2. 

4. Mention the six most important kings of the old Hindd dynasty, 

and give one particular regarding each. § 2-12. 

5. Trace the history of the city of Sermgapatam from 1565-1799. 

6. What dealings with the Mahrattas had Chick Deo Raj ? § 8. 

7. What analogy do you trace between Mysor and Mahratta his- 

tory ? § 9. 

8. Give a short history of the life of Haidar Alt. § 13. 

9. What events happened in 1719, 1760, 1769, 1780, 1782? 

10. What part did Warren Hastings take in Mysdr affairs ? § 26-29. 


CHAPTER XII. 

XXXII. — 1. How was Sir Eyre Coote connected with Mysdr affairs ? Give a 
sketch of his services Ch. viii., ix., xii. § 28. 

2. Give a short account of Plint Baillie, and Matthews. 

3. What were the respective issues of the two battles of Pollilore ? 

§ 27, 29. 

4. Give a sketch of Colonel Smith’s exploits. § 17-21. 

5. What was Haidar’s great complaint against the English in 

1772 ? § 22. 

6. Give particulars of any transactions with the Mahrattas in 

which Haidar was worsted. § 15, 22. 

7. Give a summary of the second Mysdr war. § 27. 

8. How did Haidar and Tippu treat Kffrg ? § 23, 37. 

9. Write a short life of Tippu Sult&n. § 33-56. 

10. What was the state of Mahratta affairs at the date of the death 
of Haidar? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS . 


Mys6r B General. 


CHAPTER XII. 


XXXIII. — 1. Give particulars of the four treaties made by the English wit ft 
the Mysdreans. §21, 36, 41, 56, 60. 

2. What did the Marquis Cornwallis accomplish m regard to 

Mys6r? 

3. How was the Marquis Wellesley concerned with Mysftr affairs ? 

4. What battles preceded the final siege of Henngaputam ¥ 

5 Give a sketch of Hartley’s history from the Convention of War* 
g&om to 1799. 

6. How did Tippd resemble J&na KMn Tughlak P 

7. Give a short account of each member of the commission that 

settled Mysdr affairs in 1790. 

8. Write a life of the late R&ja of Mysflr. 

9. What Mahratta chieftains were alive in 1799 ? 

10. Give an account of three poisons from whom Tipnft sought aid 
§ 47, 50. 


GENERAL. 


XXXIV.— 1. Compare Albuquerque, Olive, and Dupleix, as to their Indian 
careers. 

2. What wars has England waged in India P 

3. Enumerate all the massacres that occur in British Indian his- 

tory. 

4 What is the general impression produced on your mind as to the 
results of Muhammadan rale in India P 

5. What was the great fanlt of the French in India? 

6. What innovations has England made in religions matters in India t 

Defend them. 

7. What campaign was the most trying to England, and why P 

8. Which Governor- General displayed the greatest genius t Defend 

your answer. 

9. What great wrongs have been committed by English rulers in 

India P 

10. What powers were in existence in India in 1650 P 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS . 

- XXXV. 

The Portuguese. 


CHAPTER YI. 


1498-1656. 

XXXV. — 1. Trace the progress of Portuguese maritime discovery from 1420 
to 1500. § 1-5. 

2. Write a summary of the state of affairs in India in 1498. § b. 

3. Who was De Gr&m&’s patron ? his opponents ? his crimes ? what 

is Ms great glory ? § 2, 4, 6. 

4. Give a summary of the Indian career of (1) Cabral ; (2) Duarte 

Pacheco j (3) Soarez^ § 2-9. 

5. Write a life of the first and second Portuguese viceroys. § 10-14. 

6. What pioges are of importance in Indo-Portuguese history? 

Relate briefly their histories. § 8, 12, 16-18, 19, 20. 

7. When and with what result did the Portuguese come into contact 

with the Mahrattas ? Ch. v. § 30, 51. 

8. What was the nature of the Portuguese dominion in the East ? 

How far did it extend ? § 15. 

9. Relate the circumstances under which the Portuguese came into 

contact with the rulers of Gujar&t. § 10, 16-18. 

10. Trace the decline and fall of Portuguese power in the East. 

§ 20 , 21 . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OP INDIAN HISTORY. 


Note 1. This table is intended to connect the several paitB of tho History. 

The student should practise himself in writing out all the events in 
every part of India, in any given year or period. 

2. The most important dates are marked (*). 



I. PRE-HISTORIC TIMES. Ch. i. 

iv. 

B.C. ' 



1400 j 

Airangement of the Y&das by Yyasa , 

Ch. i § 2. 

1400-1300 1 

The war of the Mah& Bh&rata. &ah& 



Deva 

Ch. i. § 7, 8. 

1308 | 

Invasion of India by Sesostris (mythi- 



cal) 

Ch. i. § 17. 

1200 

Rama’s invasion of the Dakhan . 

Ch. i. § 6. 

800 

The date of Menu .... 

Ch. i. § 3. 

700 

Agastya in the South .... 

Ch. iv. § 3. 

543 

Aj&ta Satru. Death of G6 tama, or 



Sakya MunI 

Ch. i. § 8, 11. 


11 SEMI-HISTOBIC PERIOD, EKOM THE INVASION OF THE PANJA: 
BY THE PERSIANS TO THE RISE OP THE GHAZNlVIDEi 
B.C. 518-A.D. 978. 


Compare Ch. iv. with Ch. i. 


B.C. 

518 

Persian invasion nnder Darius Hystas- 



PES • 

Ch. i. § 18. 

400-500 

Pandya kingdom of Madnra founded. . 

Ch. iv. § 5. 

330 

Herat founded by Alexander 

Ch. i. § 19. 

326 

Invasion of the Panj&b by Alexander 



the Great 

Ch. i. § 19. 

315 

Chandra- Gupta, or Sandracottus . 

Ch. i § 8, 20. 

260-220 

As6ka, or Plyadasi, the great patron of 



Buddhism . 

Ch.i. § 8. 

249 

The Buddhist Council .... 

Ch. i § 11. 

126 

Tartars from Trans-Oxiana conquer the 



Bactrian kingdom • • 

Ch. i. § 20. 

57 

Yikramaditya, King of tjjein . . . 

Ch. i. $ 9. 
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CIIJ20N OlOOI OA L TABLES. 

II. 

Indian History. 

A.D. 

l 


78 

SAlivahana, King of Paithun . . , 

Oh. i. § 9. 

214 

Tan j ore founded 

Ch. iv. § 5. 

327-473 

Yavanas in Orissa . . . • | 

Ch. iv. § 13. 

524 

Noushirvan 

Ch. iii. § 6 (12). 

600 

The Jain system founded 

Oh. i. § 32. 

700-800 

Sankara Acharya .... 

Oh. i. § 11. 

3050 

KdNA Pandya in Madura 

Oh. iv. § 5. 


TTT the PRE-MOGUL MUHAMMADAN PERIOD : PROM THE BEGIN- 
NING OP AUTHENTIC NATIONAL HISTORY IN INDIA TO 
1626. AFGHANS, BAHMINI, TEIMUR, bIJANAGAR, MYSOr, 
GOA. 


[See OR. ii. Introductory Table.] 


A.D. 

878-1186 

The Ghaznivides ..... 

Ch. ii. § 1-15. 

1009 

K&m&nuja born 

Ch. iv. § 9. 

#1022 

LahOr becomes a Muhammadan city 

Ch. ii. § 10. 

1152 

Sack of Ghazni by Mla-ud-din Qhdrt . 

Ch. ii. § 15. 

1186-1206 

Muhammad of Ghor .... 

Ch. ii. § 16. 

1100-1200 

Basava 

Ch. iv. § 11 . 

#1206-1288 

The first slave dynasty in Delhi. (Ktjtb- 


TJD-DiN.) 

Ch. ii. § 18-30. 

1217 

GhengIz Khan. First Mogul irruption 

Ch. ii. § 22. 

1288-1321 

The Khiljis ...... 

Ch. ii. § 31-33. 

#1294 

The first Muhammadan invasion of fhe\ 

Ch. ii. § 31. 

1306, 1309,1 
1310, 1312 j 

Datchan ..... J 

Ch. iv. § 16. 

Malik K&f&r's invasions of the Dakhan 

Ch. iv. § 17 3 xii, § 2. 

1318 

Malab&r conquered by Khfisrfi 

Ch. iv. § 18. 

1321-1412 

The Tughlaks 

Ch. ii. § 34-44. 

1323 

Warangal taken by the Muhammadans . 

Ch. iv. § 12. 

1336 

BIjanagar founded .... 

Ch. iv. § 19. 

#1347 

Foundation of the BahminI kingdom ) 

Ch. ii. § 36 ; iv. § 20, 


in the Dakhan, till 1526 . . ) 

21. 

*1398 

TssimCr in Delhi. Second great Mogul 



expedition 

Ch. iv. § 21 ; ii.§48. 

1482 

B&ber 

Ch. iii. § 3 5 iv. § 21. 

1486 

Bartholomew Diaz .... 

Ch. vi. § 2 . 

1494 

... 

Ch. iii. | 3. 




CEBONOLOGIOAL TABLES. 



Pre-Mogul Period. 

A.D. 


♦1498 

Vasco de GAma in Calicut . 

1489-1526 

The Bfthmani kingdom breaks up. Bt- * 
JApOe kingdom founded . . > 

1500 

Cabral in Calicut 

1504 

I 

Duarte Pachecho in Cochin . . • j 

1505-1508 

Francisco Almbyda, the first Portu- 
guese viceroy ..... 

1507 

; 

Chdm Rdj t the six-fingered, in the Mysdr 
country 1 

1508-1515 | 

i 

Alphonso Albuquerque, the second ) 
Portuguese viceroy . . . S 

1515 

Lope Soares, the third Portuguese vice- 
roy 

1524 

Chim Rij, the bald, founds the city of 
Mysdr ...... 


$ot 

WL 


(Oh. ir.S«»jH.| 47, 
( Ch. vi. $ 2. 


Ch. tl §5j li* | 47 j 
iv, § 21, 

Oh. in { 3 j vi. | 8, 
Ch. it, § 21 ; vi.§10. 


§12,14. 

Ch, ill, § 3 ; vi. § 11 
Ch, xu. § 4. 


IT. MOGUL PERIOD. 1526 to 1716. 

Twelve Mogul Emperors. (I.) The six groat Moguls, 


A.D. 
§ 1526 


1527 

1528 

1529 
§ 1580 

1535 

1538 

1540 

1541 

1542 

1544 

1545 

1555-1556 
§ 1556 


S Tho (first great) battle of FaNifat . \ 
Babxe founds the Mogul empire in ' 
India. Mogul emperors, 
driven away . . . . ) 

Nanak 

SIkei. The RAjpAts conquered . . , 

Storming of Chan dee! 

HumAyAn, the second Mogul 
Champantr stormed . 

The siege of DM . 

Restored Afghans of the SfiE dynasty 

Xavier in India 

Birth of Akbar .... * 

Juan »s Castro, Portuguese viceroy * 
Return and death of Hum&yfin . 
Accession of Akbar, the third Mogul . 


Ch. d. § 47 ; »tf, 1 18. 


Ch. xi 1 22. 
Ch. hi, 1 3. 


Ch. 

Ch.: 

Ch. lii. 1 3. 

Ch ih, §8{13>. 


Ch ill 
Ch. wi 
Ch. vl j 
Ch. ih. | 
Ch. vi 
Oh. Hi. j 
Chula 
OH. IH. 
Ch, iU.| 
Ch. Hi. ! 


8,4. 

A 
17, 

4. 

17, 

46. 

4(7), 

A5’tL§18* 

5. 

6. 
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IV. 

aj>7 

1559 

1560 


CEB0N0L0GICAL TABLES. 


ICognl Period. 


1665 

1570 

1580 

1580-1656 

1581 
1583 

1589-1612 

1594 

1595-1599 

1599 

1600 

1603 
§ 1605 

1608 

1610 

1611 

1615-1618 
1626 
§ *1627 


1631 

1636 

1637 


ment . 

1572. Subdues the R&jjr&ts 

1573. Conquers Guyardt . 

= 85 . 

-Hg SSSSSStaSSLji : • • 

= gSUsTSta' a the DaHmn . - ■ 

The battle of Talik6t (TelK cotte) _ 
Dakhan Muhammadan confederacy 
against the Portuguese 
Foundation of OtoipOe 
Downfall of the Portuguese 


The first English in India 
PerishtA in Bijapfir 
The Dutch in India • * 

Two sieges of Ahmadnager. ChaND 

BiBl i 

Synod of Diamper • * 

The incorporation of the British j 

India Company . * * 

Assassination of Ab-xjl-Bazl * ,/ 

Death of Akhar. JehAsgU, the fourth 

Mogul • . * 

Seringapatom 'became the capital of 

M^age of'the 'emperOT with Nta 

Jehan. She died m 1646 
Sir T. .Roe, ambassador 
Death of Malth Amba,r # • * 

JehingtfB death. Accession of Shah 
Jehan, the fifth. Mogul emperor 
Birth of SiVAJl * • _ * ft1 * 

Portuguese driven out ot Bengal . 

Mr. Bowhton in Delhi . • •- 

Ahmadnagar taken by Sh&h Jeh&u 


Ch. iv. § 6. 

Oh. iii. § 6. 

[ Ch. iii. § 6. 

Ch. iv. § 29. 

Ch. vi. § 19. 

Ch. hi. § 6. 

Ch. vi. § 20. 

Ch. iii- §6; xx* § 20. 
Ch. vii. § 6. 

Ch. iv. § 23. 

Ch. vii. § 3, 4. 


Ch. iii. § 6. 

Ch. iii.§ 6 (20); vi.§ 21. 

Ch. vii. § 6. 

Ch. iii- § 7. 

Ch. iii. § 7. 

Ch. vii. § 6. 

Ch. xii. § 6. 

Ch. iii. § 7 : vii. § 6. 
Ch. vii. § 6. 

Ch. iii. § 7 ; iv. § 24. 

Ch. iii. § 8. 

I Ch. t. § 9. 

| Ch. iii. § 8. 

Ch. v. § 9 ; vn.§ 6. 

| Ch. iii. § 8 ; iv. § 24 
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5<>3 


Mogul Vftriod* 


A.D. 

1640 

1646 

1657 

1651 

1652 
§ 1658 


1659 

1662 

1668 

1664 

1665 
1666 
1668 
1670 

1673-1704 

1674 

1675 

1676 
1678 
1680 

1683-1707 

1686 

1687 

1689 

1695 

1700 

1702 

1706 


S *1707 

1708 
5 1712 


If, 


Madras founds . 

Tornra 

Cml war breaks out b*t* uiCerons 
of the e*nj* r<»r 


AubungzIh, t lie sixth fiup* r* r, 

impniOiiR hii iatier and setae 9 the * 
empire , . ' 

Tirumala Ndyakan died in Marian* , 
Murder of Afxai A HU 


Ch tv } 29. 
i h t fit. 

rt hi pm)* 
Cl f 5 13 
Ch m ^ 8, 


Sack of Stirai 
F bench in India 


Death of Hh4h 4©h&n, Sirajt in Delhi 
Boxiu* made of«r to the Company 

Chick IHo IUj m Mj«*or 

Sirajl enthroned . ... 

S!khs , 

Sivajt in tho Carnatic . 

Death of Hivajt . 

Anrungitb’K ware in the D&khan . 
Btjapftr taken 
Gohonda takt n 

Saxkaj), the Hocund Mahratta B&ja, 
slain by Aiinuig*!b . 


Aurnngrtb in 8at&r& 

Birth of Haidar Al\ of MysAr 


f% tu 

< h if 
Ch r 

< h v, 
Ch v, 
Ch v 


| 8. (U, 12). 


8 

14. 

16*18 
17' I’M* 

17, fi 47 
t i tu. f 6 
t h f § 19 ? 111 § 9 
Ch fii | flj % | 20 
Ch r pi. 

Ch xu 1 8. 

Ch ▼ $ it 

Ch 111 . § 19 (5) ** 

§ 22 

CH v § 28 
Ch in § 9 
( Cb * ^ 26 
Ch in 4 9 
* Ch m s 9 
1 Ch n» 9 

| t’h T § Hi! 

1 ch. u. i s< (at) 

I Ch v 9 a* 

| Ch hi. * 18 
I Ch in 4 9 


H Tiie six lessor Moguls. 

Death of Aurangsib. Act e«sh»n of > 
Shah «\i vt I , th< »eveath 1C ul ' 
Liberation of Blhu 
Jsbam»a« Shah, tht eighth Mogul 


Hummarf eh iii £ 9 
(191 

Ch f $ 89 

Ch.m f I0 ,t §39,40, 
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A.D. 

§ 1713 


1714 

1716 


1717 
§ 1719 


•1720 


•1724 j 


1725 

1727 

1730 

1732 

1786 

*1738 

1739 

*1740 


1741-1754 

1744 

1744-1761 

1746 


Mogul Period. 


The Seiads, Hussein and Abdullah 
Kh&n put ZulfikAr KhAn and the 
emporor to death, and set up Fabukh- 
mia (1713-1719), the ninth Mogul . 
BAlaji YiskwavAtxi, the first great 

PeshuA 

Gabriel Hamilton at the court of Farukh- 

shtr 

The Sikhs almost exterminated . 
Mahrattas under B&laji Vishwan&th in 

Delhi 

Two puppet emperors, Rafi-ud-daraj&t 
the tenth Mogul, and Rafi-ud-dowla, 
the eleventh Mogul. Muhammad ShAh, 
the twelfth Mogul, placed on the throne 
by the Seiads ..... 
Battle of ShAhpue. Muhammad ShAh 
is really emperor to 1748. Death of 
lUl&jt Vishwanath. Baj! RAo I., the 

second Pfsiiwa 

KizAm-ul-Mulk and Sadat KhAn be- 
come virtually independent in the 
Dakhan and in Oudh respectively. 
The great Mahratta chieftains rise to 
importance ..... 
Robert Clive born .... 


Warren Hastings bom .... 
ChandA Sahjdb in Trichinopoly . 
Invasion of N \dir Shah 
Bassem stormed by the Mahrattas . 

The first battle of AmbCtb. Death of “) 
B&jt RAo I. He is succeeded by £ 
BalAjI BAj! RAo, third PfshwA ) 
Duflexx in Pondicherry 
R. Clive lands in India 
Struggles of French and English in the 

Carnatic 

Madras taken by the French . . \ 
Paradis gains a signal victory . ) 


Ch. Hi. § 11, 12. 

Ch. v. § 40. 

Ch. iii. § 12 (8). 

Ch. iii, § 12. 

Ch. v. § 42 $ iii. § 12. 


Ch. iii, §13-15. 
Ch. iii. § 15. 
Ch.v. §43,44. 


Ch. v. § 45. 

Ch. ix. § 35. 

Ch. v. § 46. 

Ch. v. § 47. 

Ch. ix. § 35. 

Ch. vii. § 7. 

Ch.v. §50; iii. §15. 
Ch. v. § 51. 

Ch. vii. § 7; «^v. 
§63. 

Ch. vii. § 7. 

Ch. riii. § 11. 

Ch. viii. 

Ch. viii. § 4. 



A.D. 

§ *1748 


174 & 

1760 

*1751 
1752 
§ 1754 

1756 

*1757 
175 S 
S 1760 
1700 

*1761 


CBRONOLOGIOAL TABLES . 

»• M&gUmh Period. 


V. THE KNOUhlT HEklOD. 


Death of Mali&mmati Shah Ahmad , 
Sh Minuet eed a the thirteenth Mognl i 
Death of Ni/im ul-Mulk 
| Death of SAhu, the Hurd Mahratta Rija f 
Battle of s irhmd The two Ahmads | 

| Lawrence comes to India . j 

fliege of DSanhalh 

Tiypd bom VVakhin lUf*riNt»ft landed 

m India 

The second battle of A mb Ax. Death of 

Anwir-ud dtr 

Defence of A root 

Trichinopoly relieved. ChandA SahAb 
slain. C lire's triumph 
Ahmad Sblh blinded and imprisoned , 
AlamglrU , the fourteenth Mogul, sue - t 
reed*. Dupleix lonvon India S 

| Cuvrand Waihon on the Western ewet t 
t The Bhu l Huh vtatwire . ) 

Senngapaiam boiit ^c*d bj i ho MabrntUs 
Ahmad BiiAji A u Ail in Delhi Piamoy 

B&gobA in the Pan] Ah Lam x lamia ) 
in India . S 

Alamgtr ILaaRMainatsd ShAh A lam ^ 
II , the fifteenth M*»gul cm pen r f 

Battleof Wandiwauh (Jan. £2) ) 

Odghir Keaignatkm of Mia Japp! a. i 
Mtr Kdsim elevated. Clito sails for f 
England , . • . ( 

Haidar makes humtlf master of Mytfar) 
The (tousth) battle of FltnfA? . 1 

French power destroyed m India . ) 

Death of BAlAJt BAJt EAo. Acoee* 

aion of MAdu KAo, the fourth 

PmwA 


Ch m 1 15 . 

I h r §&&|jrtrtttu» 
ih fin | 14 , num- 
mary. 

Ch an. { 11 * 

Ch, x. 1 65. 

Ch. nil § 16. 

Ch tn*. | 20, Ac ; 

} 57,63 

I Ch mi f U 
i Ch. i.t | 18 
Ch m $14$, eh ml 

I fa* 

Ch it § l, 4 , G , tni 
♦t 17 

Ch xn f, 

Ch ut | ltf* t.| 66 ; 
»* § 7 12 . 

Ch mi 1 90 $ t 1 00 , 
mi §60* 

Ch in | IV; v f 07 
u 513 , 14 . 

I ( h f t i t < t 13 , 

I ) » 

| Ch an % 13 
* Ch v | m, 70 , 71 * 

| IX. } 1 H. 

S Oh nn, §S». 


i Oh v.f 7*. 
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The English Period. 


#1764-1765 

1765 


1766- 1769 

1767- 1772 
1769 


§ #1774 


1780-1784 


The massacre at Patna .... 

I Gaidar takes Bedndr .... 
The battle of JBuxdr. Death of Dupleix 

Thu memorable ten months 
Haidar defeated by Madu B4o. Bengal } 
BaMr , and Orissa ceded to the English ) 


The first MysSr war 

Clive’s reforms i 

Haidar at Madras. The French B. C. 

dissolved 

M&du B&o in the Carnatic . 

Sh&h Alam II. returns to Delhi . 

Hastings president of Calcutta. Death } 
of Mitdu Rilo ) 

The Begulviing Act . . . ^ 

The fifth Peshwa, Narayana BAo, is f 

murdered ) 

The BIRST GOVERN OR- GENERAL * see \ 
table. Rohillawar. Death of Clive ( 
The sixth Poshw&, Madu Kao j^ara- ( 
yana, succeeds . ... ) 

The first Mahratta war. Treaty of} 
S6rat. Battle of Arras . . ) 

The execution of Nandkum&r . } 

Treaty ^of POjrandar Upton . j 

Sh&h Alam II. blinded by Gholam 

K&dir 

Goddard reaches S&rat 

The Convention of Wargaom 
BanjIt Sing bom 


Treaty of SalbaL Death of Haidar . 
Peace of Versailles. Dutch possessions } 
fall into the hands of England . j 
The second Mys6r war 


Ch v S 72. 

Ch. ix § 21, 22. 

Ch. xii. § 14. 

Cli ix. § 23, 24 ; viii. 
§24. 

Ch v § 74 j ix. § 29. 
Ch v § 74; ix. § 26, 
29 ; xii. § 15. 

Ch. v. § 75 ; xii. §16, 
17. 

Ch. xii. § 17-21. 

Ch. ix. § 32, 33. 

Ch. v. § 76 ; xii. §21. 
Ch. v. § 79 ; xii. § 15, 
17. 

Ch. v. § 81 ; iii. § 22 ; 
xii. § 22. 

Ch. v. § 76, 79, 85 ; 
IX. § 35 ; xii. § 22. 

Ch. v. § 83, 84; ix. 
§36,37; x. § 29. 

Ch. v. § 87, 88 ; ix. 
§ 36, 37 ; x. § 3, 108. 

Ch. v. § 90, 91; x. 
§4; xii. §57. 

Ch. x. § 5, 32, 64 ; v. 
§ 92 ; xii. § 23. 

Ch, iii. § 24 ; v. § 107. 
Ch. v. § 96, 97, 98; 

xii. § 23, 25. 

Ch. v. § 97. 

Ch.v. §100, 101; ch. 

xi. § 25 ; xii. § 27. 
Ch. xii. § 28-30. 

Ch. v. § 102 ; xii. § 81. 
Ch. vii. § 4 ; viii. § 31 ; 

xii. § 30. 

Ch. xii. § 27-36. 
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1788 
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1792 

§ 1798 


1794 

1795 

1796 

§ 1798 


*1799 

1800 


1801 

1802 

1808 
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-Th® English Period. 


7. October 10. Kvitack taken (Harcottrt). 

8. October 13. Conquest of Bandelkhand com- 

plete (Powell). 

9. October 18. Agra taken (Lake). 

10. October 21. Burhdnpur and Asirghar (Ste- 

venson). 

11. November 1. Zaswdri (Lake). 

12. November 28. Argdom (Welleslet). 

18. December 15. G&mlgarh taken (Steven- 
son). 

December 17. Treaty of BSo-gdom. 
December 30. Treaty of Sirji Anjmgdom. 

The third Mahbatta war . 


Oh. y. § 136, 137. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 


of half a century of Akbar, the real founder of the Mogul Empire; 
and of the 

Pounders of the Anglo-Indian Empire. 

Akbar. 1556-1605. 

Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis, Welleslet. 1756-1805. 


1556 Mum&ydn killed. Akbar on the 

throne. 

1557 Sikander Sdr, the last Afghan, sub- 

mits. 

1560 Akbar assumes authority. 

1560, 7 Rebellious chieftains subdued 
1573 Bdjp&U conquered and conciliated 
1582 Rabid occupied. 

1592 Conquest of Hindfust&n complete. 

1598 Akbar in the Dakhan. 

1599 Ahmadnagar taken. 

1605 Akbar dies. 


A.U. 

1756 Black Hole. Clive in Bengal. 

1757 JPlassey. 

1760 Second Bengal revolution. 

1764, 5. BtjxaR to Treaty of AUahdbud. 
1772 Hastings in Calcutta. 

1782 Salbdi. Death of Haidar. 

1792 Cornwallis overcomes Tippd. 

1798 Welleslet in India. 

1799 Seringapatam taken. 

1803 Assdi, Ac. (Lake, Wellington). 
1805 Welleslet leaves India. 


180b -1809 


Lord Cornwallis’s second administra- 
tion ; his death at Qhaztpdr 
Sir 0, Barlow , acting Governor- General 
First siege of BhartjpUr 
Accession of Akbar II. sixteenth Mogul 
The Vellore mutiny .... 
The Earl of Minto, sixth Governor- 

General 

The Madras mutiny .... 


Ch. v. § 137 ; x.§52 
Ch. x. § 53. 

Ch. v. § 137. 

Ch. in. §. 25. 

Oh. x. § 55, 58. 

Ch. x. § 188. 

Ch. xi. § 24, 26. 
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A.D, 


1810 

1811 

1812-1814 

1813 


§ 1814 


1815 

1816 
*1817 

1818 

1818 

1822 
§ 1823 
1823-1826 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1827 

§ 1828-35 
1829 


1881 


1882 

1883-1884 

1884 

1885 

1886 

§ 1886 


English Period, 


Mam Him taken . . . , , , 

Sir S. Baffles* Governor of Java, Ac. . 
Renewal of the Charter 
Trade to India thrown open, BLhop of 
Calcutta appointed . 

The Marquis of Hastings, or Karl of * 
Moika, seventh Governor-Gonfral. i 
The war with NItal 


Fourth Mahratta war. Battle of ( 
MehidpOr. Ftina, . S 

End of the Pindar* war. Treaty of 
MundisCr , Sat&r& .... 

Death of Warren Hastings . . . ? 

AsIrghar taken . . . , , ! 

Lord Amherst, eighth Governor-Genera! 
First Birmesu war. Treaty* of Yen- 
ddbd (February 1826) 

The Straits Settlements coded to Eng- 
lish by the Dutch .... 

Storming of Bhartp&r .... 
Death of Sir T. Munro. D. B. Sindm 
Lord W. Brntinck, ninth Gomnor 

General 

Major Sleeman appointed commissioner 

of Thuggee 

Abolition of Sat! ..... 
Meeting between Ranjtt Sing and Lord 
W. Bentinck at R6 par 
T he Indus thrown open 

Renewal of the Charter 

Trade with China thrown open . 

Conquest of KArg .... 

Liberation of the Indian Press by Sir 

0. MBTCALfR 

March. Lord Auckland, tenth Go* 
vernor-General, to 1842 • 


$°9 


Ch %'S J4L 
Ch, v. § 140, 144, 

Ch x.§68; xii. f 60 
Ch. v, 1 146; x. § 64. 

Ch. K.jm 


Ch, x § 66, 68. 

Ch x § 74. 

Ch. v. § 147. 

Ch. r §160* v {161, 


Ch. v, § 167, 160, 16*. 
Ch. x . § 13 
Ch v. § 162, 166. 

Ch. xi § 35. 

Ch. xs, § 79, 188, 

Ch x § 79. 

Ch. x | 82. 

Ch x. { 81 
Ch * * Hi, 83. 

Ch. v. | 161, 

1 Ch x § 56, K5, 188, 

! Hi. x. § 95. 

! (1. i,5 87. 

Ch x. § 101. 

Ch. xi { 26. 

Ch, xu 1*10 
Ch.* §97,98,99,10*. 
Ch. x. § 108. 
Ch,x.§9, 10JU1O. 
Ch x. § 104. 

Ch. x { 106. 

ch. x. | m 
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V. 

The English Period. 

A.D. 



1837 

Accession of Muhammad BahS-dar, seven- 



teenth and last.Mogul emperor . 

Oh. iii. § 25. 

1887 

, ....... 

Oh. x. §108. 

1888 

Defence of Herdt 

Oh. X. § 125. 

1889 

The Afghan Expedition. Death of 



Ban jit Sing 

Oh. xi. § 27. 

1840-1842 

The Opium war 

Oh. x. § 111 ; xi. § 27. 

1841 

Outbreak in Kabul, November 2 . 

Oh. x. §. no. 

§ 1842 

Earl of Ellenborough, eleventh Go- 



vernor-General. Conquest of Sind. 



Afghan disasters retrieved 

Oh. x. § 111, 116, 125. 

1848 

GwalIor. Battles of MahArA.jp6r and 


PUNNIAR 

Ch. x. § 124 ; xi. § 27. 

§ 1844 

Lord Hardwce, twelfth Governor- 


General ...... 

Ch. x. § 126, 188. 

1845-1846 

The First Panjab war .... 

Oh. xi. § 27-34. 

1845 

Tranquebtr and Seramyor* bought bom 

! 

the Danes 

Oh. vih § 5. 

§ 1848 

Earl of Dalhousie, thirteenth Governor- 

General 

Ch. x. § 137. 

1848-1849 

Second Panjab war. Annexation oi\ 

Ch. x. § 137 ; xi. § 40- 


tho Patijnb . . . . ) 

44. 

1852-1853 

Tho Second Birmcse war. Annexation 



of Pegu 

Ch. x. § 140. 

1853 

Sir G. Lawrence, chief commander of 


the Panjab. Nagpur lapsed 

Ch. xi. § 46 5 *. § 144. 


The opening of the first Indian railway 

Ch. x. § 142. 

1855 

Ch. x. § 149. 

§ 1856-1862 

Lord Canning, fourteenth Governor- 
(L noral. A nnexation of Oudh. Tern- 


j?r lapsed 

Ch. x. § 150, 152, 154. 

1866-1857 

War with Persia. ,War with China 

Ch. x. § 155-158. 

1867-1868 

The Sepoy M utinies break out, May 10. 


Delhi retaken ..... 

Oh. x. § 159, 184. 

1858 

India onder the Crown 

Oh. x. § 179-181, 185, 
186. 

1858 


Oh. x. § 181. 

§ 1862 

Lord Elgin, fifteenth Governor-General 

Oh. x. § 189. 

§ 1864-1869 

Sir «T. Lawrence, sixteenth Governor- 

General ...... 

Oh. x. § 190. 

1868 

Death of the Baja of Mysrtr 

The Lari of Ma\o, ae>t Liccutii Go- 

Ch. xii. § 6J. 

§ 1869 

vernor-General ... 

1 Ch. x. § 191. 
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N.B . — This may boused as a table for examination with much advantage. 

Abbot , (Mon >1, eh. xi. §39, 11. 

AbH-bekr-Tiujlda ) , eh. ii. § 3b. 

Abdullah Kutb hUdh, of the Uoleouda dynast y, eh. ui § 8. 

Abdallah , t/ia Swarf % one of the famous king makers, eh. in. § It, it* 

AbdtU-melk , ch. ii. § 5. 

Afrermn/iim*, tftr J?., Governor of Bombay, ch. mi. § 40 
Abingdon, Major, ch. xii. § 31. 

Abul Path T/alt, eh.ii § 8. 

Abill FazK Akbar’s gieat tiiinidcr, th. iii. § 6. 

Ab&I Rwchtd , Sultan, <*h. ii } It, 

Aba Sahdb, of Kohkpftr, eh v. <> 17. 

Adam , Jfn, Acting Go\eruor-General, eh x. § 73. 

Adil SMht Kings, the Muhammadan dynasty of fit n § 23; r, § 7. 

Adtna Beg Khtin, ch. iii § U) 

Afzal KhAn, murdered by Hivaji, eh \ o It 
Afzal-nd-daulat, Niz&m of UaiikntkM, oh iii. } 16. 

Agaetya, nno of the Himid ^uges, regarded m the star C#n» jhis eh iv. § 3 
Agnew , Calami, eh. xii § 52. 

Aguar, Mt\ Verves, murder* d in jVfftlt&n, eh xi § 38, U, M-. 

Ahulxjft lid t, the greatest of Hituid womet , ft&n! of IrdAr (1786), eh *. $ 7# 
Ahmad Hfoth, the thirteenth Mtnrul emperor, ch. id. § 15, 18, * $ 58 
Ahmad 8hdh (or, Khtin) AbdW, the Afghan mvador of India, efa. t, $ 58, 70s 
1 iii, § 35, 19; xi. §7? xi § 23. 

Ahmad BhAh Blhmtnf X , ch iv. § 20, 21. 

Ahmad Shdk B&knnnl 71., ch. iv 5 21. 

Ahmad ShAh, of Gujar&t,ch. ii. § 41. 

Aidz SulbhA, uh. vi. § 10. 

A jit Sing, father-in-law oi larukhshtr, oh. iii 9, 12, 15 
Akbar (L), the third and great oaf Mogul emperor, eh. m Jt 4 8 
Akbar (XL), sixteenth Mogul emperor, eh. iii, § 23 
Akbar, Pnnce, son of Aurjugxlb, ch. Hi. § 9 ; v. § 28 
Akbar KMn, D5«t Muhammad's fighting eon, eh, x. $ U0, 122. 

Alut Khfiv, eh. ii. § 32. 

Alamo* i 1 . , This was the title of Aurungastb. 
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A. 


Alamgir XI.— Auckland. 


Alamgtr II., the fourteenth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 19. 

Albuquerque, the greatest of the Portuguese in. India, oh. vi. § 7, 11, 12. 
Alexander the Great ch. i. 5 19. 

AU Am SUh , oh- iii. § 6 ; iv. § 23. 

Alt Gohar (SMh Alam XI.), ch. iii. § 19. 

Allard, Colonel , one of Ranjlt Singh's generals, ch. xi. § 25. 

AUd Sing, oh. xi. § 8. 

Alld-uddin II . , III., ch, iv. § 21. 

Alld-uddin Ghbri, the “ Burner of the World,” ch. ii. § 15. 

Alldrud-dtn Hussain Ganc/u Mhmmt , founder of the Kulbfirga dynasty, ch. iv. 
§ 20 . 

AUd-ud'dtn Khiljt, second emperor of the Khiljis, first Muhammadan invader 
of the Dakhan (1294), ch. ii. § 26 j iv. § 1, 16. 

Alld-ud-din Seiad , ch. ii. § 46. 

Alt Merdan Khdn , the Architect, ch. iii. § 8. 

Alt Muhammad, the Rokilla, ch. iii. § 15 ; v. § 53. 

Altvardt EMn, ch. v. § 57 j iii. § 15 j viii. § 14. 

Alt Bahddar, ch. v. § 132. 

Alm&yda, Francisco, the first Portuguese viceroy, ch. vi. § 10. 

Almeyda , Lorenzo > son of the above, ch. vi. § 10. 

Alonvpra, founder of a dynasty in Birina, ch. x. § 19. 

Alp Khdn, ch. ii. § 32. 

Altamish, the Prudent, ch. ii. § 22, 23. 

Alptegin, founder of the kingdom of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 5. 

Altunia, ch. ii. § 25. 

Amber Mi, of Orissa, ch. iv. § 21. 

Amherst , Earl, eighth Governor- General, ch. x. § 78. 

Amir Khdn, ancestor of the Nuwabs of Tonk, ch. v. § 142, 148. 

Amir Khdsru, a Persian poet, ch. ii. § 29. 

Amout-ul~Omra, ch. x. § 44. 

Amnt Mo, adopted son of Ragob&, ch. v. § 100. 

Anangpdl, R&ja of the Panj&b, ch. ii. § 7, 8. 

Ariandd Bdi, the ambitious and unprincipled “wife of Ragob&, ch. v. § 83. 
Ananda Mo Pdar, ch. v. § 56 

Anderson, Lieutenant, murdered in Mfilt&n, ch. xi. § 36, 41, 44. 

Anson, General , ch. x. § 173. 

Amo&r-ud'dtn, Kuw&b of the Carnatic, ch. viii. § 5, 7. v 

Appd Sahtb, treacherous Nuw&b of N&gp&r, ch. v. § 150, 153, 159. 

Aram, ch. ii. § 21. 

Arrian, supposed author of the Periplfis, ch. iv. § 14. 

Assad Khdn, one of Aurungzib’s generals, ch. iii. § 9, 10. 

Asdka (Ptyaddsi), the patron of Buddhism, ~^h. i. § 8, 11. 

Auckland , Lord, tenth Governor- General, ch, x. § 106. 
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B 


AucImuty-BeirAm. 


Auchrmty, Sir S., ch. x. § 68. 

Aummgztb, the sixth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 9. 

Avitabile, General , one of Ranjit Sing's generals, eh. xi. § 25. 
Jjsam, Prince , son of Aunmgzlb, oh. iii. § 9, 10. 

Aztm«ulla, oh. x. § 163. 

ch. iii, § 10, 11, 12 j vii. § 6 r. 

Azfo, oh. iii. § 7. 


B 


jBA&er, Sultdn, founder of the Mogul empire, ch, iii, §1,3. 

Bacchus , a mythic invader of India, oh. i. § 16. 

Baghrd Khdn, son of Balban, ch. u. § 30, 35. 

Bdhmint Kings of Kulbdrga , ch. iv. § 21. 

BahMar Nizdm Shdh, grand-nephew of ChAnd Blbl, ch. ir, § 23 ? m § C. 
Bahddar Sh&h, of Gujarat, its greatest king, ch. ii. § 40, U j m, § 6 

Bahddar Shdh, seventh Mogul, ch. iii. § 10. 

Bahdra Mai , ch. iii, § 6. 

Baillie, Colonel, defeated by Haidar, ch, xii, § 27, 36, 

Baird, Sir D., oh. xii, § 62, 64. 

Bdldgt Vishwandth, the first of the PeshwAs, ch. v. § 40, 43, 

Bdldgt Bfyjt Mo, third PcshwA, ch. v. § 66, 71. 

Bdldgt Jmdrdin (NAnA Paraavts), ch. v, § 70. 

Balban {Batin), ch. ii. § 29. 

Bdjt Bdo L, the second PesbwA, oh. v. § 44, 63, 

Bdjt Rdo 11, the last PeshwA, ch. v. § 88, 115, 116, I6S. 

Bakhtidr Khilgt, of Bengdl, ch. ii* § 19, 23. 

Banda, a Sikh leader, ch. iii. § 10, 12. 

Bappu, RAna of ChitAj:, ch, ii. § 4. 

Bappu Gokld, the laf.t Mahratta hero, ch. v, § 154, 167. 

Barlow , Sir G., Aoting Governor-General and Governor of Madras, < h, x $ 53, .*9 
Barnard , Sir H,, ch. x. § 176. 

Barr, Colonel, ch. v. § 155. 

Barwell, Mr., one of Warren Hastings* council, ch. x. § 3, 

Basdlat Jung, son of NizAm-ul-mulk, ch. in, § 16. 

Basava, founder of the soct of Jangams or Vtra-Saivas, bom near Rt ’a- Aim 
(A.D. 1130), ch. iv, § 11. 

Bay ley, Mr. Butterworih, Acting Governor-General, ch. x, § 86, 

BehHl Lddt (Bel61), founder of the LAdl dynasty, ch, u. 6 47 
Beirdm, of Ghazni, cause of the destruction ot his dynasty, eo. u . * It, 
Beirdm (Khdn), guardian of Akbar, cb Iii. § 6. 

Beirdm, the slave, brother of Rezta, ch. ii. § 26. 
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Bentinck- Canning, 


Bentinck, Lord W., Governor of Madras ; ninth Governor-General 5 eh. x. § 65, 
58, 86. 

B&rnadotte (King of Sweden), a prisoner, ch. xii. § 35. 

Beschi, B. C.y a missionary and distinguished Tamil scholar, ch. iv. § 6. 
Bhaskar Pandit , ch. v. § 57. 

Bhim Sing, B&na of Oudipftr, ch. x. § 102. 

Bhtma Sina, father of Damayautl, ch. iv. § 20. 

BK&ja Mja, King of Malw&, ch. 1. § 23 j ii. § 17. 

Bickerton, Admiral, ch. xii. § 32. 

Bidar Bakht, ch. v. § 107. 

Bird, Mr. B., a distinguished revenue officer, ch. x. § 92. 

Bird , Mr. Wilberforce , Acting Governor- General, ch. x. § 126. 

Boigne , Be, General, ch. v. § 107, 110, 125. (He was a subaltern under 
Baillie at the first battle of Pollilore.) 

Boscowen , Admiral , ch. viii. § 11. 

Bmrdonnais, Be la, the fourth great Frenchman in India, ch. vii. § 7 j viii. 
§2-4. 

Bvurqwin, Louis, a French commander, ch. v. § 130. 

BoucH&r, Mr., Governor of Bombay, ch. v. § 65. 

Boughton , Mr., surgeon, ch. vii. § 6, 

Bowring, Mr., ch. xii. § 60. 

Boyle, Mr., of Arrah, ch. x. § 175. 

Braithwaite, Colonel , defeated by Tippti, ch. xii. § 31. 

Bramha , ch. i. § 10. 

Briggs, Captain, political officer and historian, ch. v. § 165. 

Britto, John de, missionary and martyr, ch. iv. § 6. 

Broadfoot, Major, ch. x. § 110, 117 ; xi. § 31. 

Brown, Colonel, ch. xii. § 51. 

Brydon, Dr., the only survivor of the Afghan massacre, ch. x. § 110. 

BurhAn Nizdm Shdh, founder of Burhanpur, ch. iii. § 5. 

Burke, JEdmund , impeacher of Hastings, ch. x. § 15. 

Burnes, Alexander (Sir), murdered in KAbul, ch. x. § 110; xi. § 26. 

Bussy, M.y the French Olive, ch. iii. § 16 j viii. § 16-32 ; xii. § 35. 


0 

Cabral , Alvarez, the discoverer of the Brazils, ch. vi. § 5. 
Galliaud, Colonel , oh. is. § 13. 

Campbell ( Sir Colin), (Lord Clyde), ch. r. § 178 ; xi. 44 
Campbell, Sir A., Governor of Madras, oh. xii. § 40 j x. § 79. 
Combing, George , ch. x. § 76, 78. 
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Cwmlng— Oortlandt. 


0 


Canning, Lord, first Viceroy of British India, oh. x. § 152-188. 

Comae, Sir James, Governor of Bombay, ch. v. § 164.; x. § 100. 

Comae, Mr., oh. y. § 97. 

Comae, Colonel, ch. ir. § 18, 25. 

Caron, a leader of the French settlers, ch. rii. § 7. 

Carey, Dr., one of the “ Serampore ’* missionaries, ch. vii. | 5 
Castro, Juan de, a Portuguese Viceroy, ch. ri. § 18. 

Catherine of Braganza, Queen o! Charles II., ch. vii. § 6. 

Cautley, Colonel, engineer of the Ganges canal, ch. x. § I tO 
Chdm Rdf, of Mysdr, the six-fingered. There were many of the name. 
Oh. xii. § 3. 

Chdm Mfindra, ch. xii. § 61. 

Champion, Colonel, ch. ix. § 86. 

Chandd, Sahib, rival Nuw&b of Aroofc, ch. v. § 55 j rii. § 7 ? viii. ) 14, 18, 28. 
Chdnd Btbt, the heroine of Abmadriagar, ch. iv. § 21 ; 1st. $ 8. 

Chdnd Kowr, the wife of Kurruk Sing, ch. xi. § id. 

Chandragupta (Sandracottnsl, King of Palibnthra, ch. i, § 8, 20, 

Chamoch , Job, founder of Calcutta, ch. iii. § 0. 

Chatter Sing, ch. xi. 5 28. 

Cheiry, Mr., murdered at Ben&res, ch. x. § 32. 

Cheyte Singh, Zamiud/ir of Benares, ch. x. § 4, 11. 

Chick Dio R6f, ch. xii. § 8. 

Chick Kistna Rdf, ch. xii. § 1 1. 

Child, Sir Josiah, ch, iii. § 9. 

CMmnajt Appd, eon of B4jt R&o, ch. v. § 51. 

Chitu, a Pind&r! chief, ch. v. § 159-162. 

Clavering, General , one of Warren Hastings’ council, ch. r § 3. 

Clive , Robert Lord (J.), the founder of the British Indian empire, ch. v. § 63* 
viii. § 22 ; ix. § 1-32. 

Clive, Robert, Lord (If.), Govoraor of Madras, eh. x § 48 ; xii. § M 
Close, Barry (Sir), soldier and statesman, ch. v. § 121 j x. § 43 j xii. § 82, 58. 
Coats, Dr., ch. v. § 15 1. 

Cockbum, Colonel (Warg&om !), ch. v. § 97. 

Colbert , the great French financier, ch. vii. § 7, 

Colebrooke, Mr., oh. x. § 43. 

Collins, Colonel, oh. x. § 43. 

Colvin, Mr., oh. x. § 171. 

Coote, Sir Byre, oh. viii. § 81 j ix. § 6; x. § 8; xii § 28, 89, 82. 

Cotton, Bishop, of Calcutta, ch. x. | 72, 190. 

Combermere, Lord, Commander-In-Chief, captor of Bfcartpfir, ch. x. f 81. 
Confians, Marqwis of, who lost the Northern Circirs, oh. ill § 18. 

Cornwallis, Marquis, Becond-Governor-Goneral , oh. v. § 108 j x. § 18, 4® } xii. 

§ 39, &o* * 

Cortlaiidt, Colonel, ch. xi. § 87. 
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D 

Court— Diodorus Siculus. 

. ■ — 


Court, General, ch. xi. § 25. „ _ 

Cubbon, Sir Mark, Cominibsioner of Mysdr, ch. x. § 89 5 xu. § 60. 
Cunningham, Colonel, ch. v. § 165. 

Cwreton, General, 6b. xi. § 40. 

Currie , Sir F, ch. xi, § 34, 


D 


Dadaji Kone&do, guardian of Sivaji, ch. v. § 9. 

Dalhousie, the Marquis of, thirteenth Governor- General, oh. x. § 137. 
Damajt Gaekwdr, ch. v. § 52-60, 70 ;>§ 89. 

Damayanti, heroine of Sanskrit poetry, ch. iv. § 20. 

Daniydl, son of Akbar, ch. iii. § 6. 
j Ddrd Shako, son of Shah Jeh&n, ch. iii. § 8. 

Darius Hystaspes , Persian invader of India, ch. i. § 18 ; xi. § 9. 
DAtaide, Luis, ch. vi. § 19. 

DdM Khdn of Bengdl , ch. iii. § 6. 

DdM Khdn Banni, one of Aurnixgzib’s generals, ch. hi. § 9; v. § 34. 
If AM, Count, ch. viii. § 30. 

DaulatKhdn L6di (I.), ch. ii. § 45. 

Daulat Khdn Lodi (II.), ch. h. § 47. 

J JAuteml, M., a French commander, ch. viii. § 16. 

Day, Mr., founder of Madras, ch. vii. § 6. 

De Kantzow, Lieutenant , ch. x. § 170. 

Denison, Sir W., ch. x. § 189. 

Denme, Colonel, ch. x. §1110, 117. 

Dennis , General, ch. x. §U24. 

Ddo Rdj (Dodda), R&ja of Mys6r, ch. xh. § 8. 

Ddo Bdg (Chick), B&ja of Mys6r, ch. xii. § 8. 

D4o Bdj, a minister of Mysdr, ch. xii. § 9-12. 

Dtwal DM, oh. ii. § 32. 

Dhulip Sing , ex-Mah&r&ja of L&hdr, ch. xi. § 27, 44. 

Dhundu Bant, ch. v. § 154, 158. 

(Nana Sahib), ch. x. § 163-172, 181. 

Dia Bahddur of Mdlwd, oh. v. § 48. 

Dian (Dyan) Sing, oh. xi. § 27. 

Diaz (Bartholomew), a great navigator, oh. vi. § 2-5. 

Dick, Sir oh. xh § 33. 

Dildwar Khdn Ghdri, ch. ii. § 40. 

Diltr Khdn, one of Aurungzib’s generals, ch. iii. § 9: v. $ 24, 25. 
Diodvus Siculus, ch. i. § 17.* 
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Dixon, Captain, ch. x. § 95. 

Mst AUof Arcot, oh. v. § 55 j vii. § 7. 

Dost Muhammad , ch. x. § 1X0, 123 1 19. 

Douglas, Captain, ch. x. § 166. 

So»eto», General, oh. v. § 162 j xii. § 51. 

ffra ^> h!et orian of the MahraHa*, <1,. v * 161 16.“. 

^awwwrfftmduh.ny.tb u, ‘,7- 

wn b " WcllMk!> ’ tb v * »* 

P^pleim,M., the greatest Frenchman in India, ch. vu. i 7 
Durga Das, ch. m. § 9. 4 

Durjan^Sdi of Bhartpdr, ch. x. § 81. 


Eden, Mr., ch. x. § 190. 

m^. es n-f r B^rt), ihohero of Mdltin, ch. x. § 130, 15*1 , 5 87. 

Egerton, Colonel (WargfLom !), oh. v. § 97. 

° r founder of tho Tanjir Mahr&tta stale, . h v > 53. 

M4tn,Lor d , fifteenth Governor-General of ludm, t>< 15H, IV.* 

Elhs, Mr., murdered at Patna, oh. ix. § 20. 

Elphimtone, Mountstuart, historian, political ig» nt, and / net «< r c It. v, § 131 
loo. " 

EVphinstom, lord, Governor of Madras and Bombay, ch i § 161 IBS. 
Elphxnstone, General, died in Afgh&mst&n, ch. x. MU). 

Elridge, Major, ch. v. § 165. 

menborough, Earl of, eleventh Governor-General of India, ch. *. § 114-126. 
England, General , oh. x, § 118. 

Eyre, Major Vincent, ch. x. § 170. 


F 


Fabricius, a learned missionary, ch, vii. § 6. 

FarukhsMr, ninth Mogul emperor, ch. Hi. § If, 

Fath XJlld Ummad-ul-Mutk, the founder of the Berir Muhammadan kingdom, 
ch. iv. § S6. ^ 

Fa£h EMn , ch. iiL § 8 (or, Fatih * victory. Bee also on, xi 1 4.) 
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Fatih Sing Bhonsli , B&ja of Aknlkdt, cli. v. § 45. 

Fatih Haidar, son of Tippfl, oh. xii. § 55. 

Ferdoust, the “ Persian Homer,” oh. ii. § IS. 

Ferishta^he Persian historian, ch. iv, § 23. 

Fertiz SMK (Khiljt) or JeUl-ud-din, founder of the Khilji dynasty, oh. ii. g 81. 
Ferdx Stir, oh. iii. § 5. 

Fer6z-ud-d/ln Tughlak, oh. ii. § 37. 

Fitch, a traveller, oh. vii. § 6. 

Fite- Gerald, Captain, ch. v. § 159. 

Fite-Gerald, Sir Seymour , ch. x. § 188. 

Fitzpatrick, Colonel , ch. xii. § 56. 

Flint, Lieutenant , hero of Wandiwash, ch. xii. § 28. 

Floyd, General, ch. xii. § 52. 

Floyer, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. viii. § 17. 

Ford, Major , ch. v. § 154. 

Fords, Colonel, captor of Masnlipatam, &c., ch. iii. § 16 j viii. § 25. 

Francis , Philip (Sir), one of Hastings’ conned, ch. x. § 3. 

Frazer, General, ch. v. § 137. 

Frere, Sir Bcurtle, ch. x. § 188. 

Fullerton, Colonel, ch. xii. § 36. 


Guehwdr, Pilajt , of Gnjar&t (Bardda), ch. v. § 45, 89. 

Gaehwdr, JDamaji, ch. v. § 70. 

Gaekwdr Govind Rdo, ch. v. § 89, 91, 98, 112, 122. 

Gaekw&r Fatih Sing, ch. v. § 89, 112. 

Gdma, Vasco de, the great navigator, ch. vi. § 2-4. 

GUtgi, oh. v. § 116 j x. § 124. 

Ghdzi Khdn, ch. xi. § 4. 

Ghdzt-ud-dtn (I.), ch, iii. § 9. (Gh&zl — champion.) 
Ghdzt-ud-dAn (IT.) (Niz&m-ul-Mnlk), ch. iii. § 12. 

GhdzA-yd-Mn (III.), ch. iii. § 16. 

GKdst-ud-dtn (IT.), ch. iii* § 18. 

Gheidz-ud-d/tn, of Bengal, ch. ii. § 23. 

Gheidz^ud-d/tn BaVbm, ch. ii. § 28. 

Gheidz-ud-dtn Tughlak L, ch. ii. § 34. 

Gheid»*vd~dAn Tughlak If., ch. ii. § 38. 

Ghengiz Khdn (Chenjlz), ch. ii. § 22. 

Gholdm Kddir, oh. iii. § 24. 

Gilbert, General , w the flying general, Ji -ch. x. § 141 ; xi. § 30, 43. 
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Gillespie (Colonel, Grntral), of An' HiniNl,«i oh ;r « m 
Goddard , Colonel, tin* heron! t h«- tu * M *h t »** > w i t h ,K» 1 1 
Godeheit , AT., a Pronoh govt tnor t it \m. 5 1 i* 

Godwin Gpn(ral,uux.§ HD 
GWta, eb. iii. § 6. 

Goldb Sing, Rilja of KiWim.**, ch n h * ** t\ d" 

GGtama (Gautama), or S f f *i 1 1 U t ' r 1 li till v * 1 *> < 1! !! * 

was son of a Baja ui Kaod&v iMu whi h* 1 th*» i *rn i flu in If* i* 
represents! h bant* Uom In* fiiMtUful mntui /i* f r »* **rf c* * 
lence, phy*i* a!, nwnt th art 1 ? i i,D lr } » * tit? m t? ! * '# ft it * ✓ * 
Gop& and became an au*eij< l t th air.it nt. u/*Don of 

which he i«t the founder. 1 bo name ) Bmlth \ i f \ .*1 j»mti to ho»i 
Gough, Lord, a general, rh. x. § 124, U\ 1541, 1 *U , 11 4 d<> 4* 

Gouramma, princes 4 uf Kilig, ch x ^ '*). 

Gracio de Nor<>nha, a Portuguese viceroy, tsh n 4 17. 

Grant, flir?., ch, \ fe 173. 

Grant, Sir Hope, ch x I7fh 
Grant, Mr. Charhi, ch v. § ii«i 
Grey General, ch x $,121 
Griffin, Admual , th. vui. § 7 
Gfron, Baron, ch. x. § l&B. 

Chibbms, Mr. F,, Judge of Benares, ch x $ 173 

Guru Govmd, a great teacher of the feJlkhn, th m 5 10, 4i« $ 22 



H 


Baidcvr Alt = Ilyder Alt. 

Hafiz, ch. iv. § 20. 

HafiZ’Rahmat, ch. ix § 36. 

Hall, Captain, ch. x. § 05. 

HalUday, Sir P., ch. x § 1 18. 

Hamida, mother of Akbar, ch. in § 6 
Hamilton, Gabriel, a Burg* on, ch. iii, § 12 

ffarcourt, Colonel, ch. r. § 131. t ,>a 

• HardAnge, Sir , JET. (Lord), twelfth Governor U opera i of India, ch t*. $ »*» 

Harf Pant Pharhe, a groat Mahratta gem ral ch. v. § 78 , xd | <4 {Phark#, 
Phakre, Phurky ~ /i^ro.) 

Harp&t, ch. iv. 1 18. , . . 

Harris, General, Lord, captor of Sormgapftlvn th xn § ol, Ac. 

Harm, Lord , Governor of Madias, ch. x l tH 
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I | Hartley— Islimael Kh&n. 


Bartley , James (General), a great soldier in tlie south, eh. v. § 97-101 ; xii. 
§ 43, &c. 

Bastings, Warren, first Governor- General, eh. x. $ 3; xii. § 26. 

Bastings , Marquis (Lord Moira), seventh Governor-General, ch. x. § 73. 
Havelock, Sir Henry, eh. x. § 173, 178. 

Bavelock , Colonel, eh. xi. § 40. 

Hawkins , Captain, oh. vii. § 6. 

Hearsay , General, oh. x. § 161. 

Heber , Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta, ch. x. § 72. 

HSmu, eh. iii. § 5. 

Hindil, son of B&ber, ch. iii. § 4. 

Him Sing , ch. xi. § 27. 

Hodson , Captain, of the Guides, the captor of the last Mogul, eh. iii. § 25 ; 
x. § 176. 

Holkar , M., founder of the Ind6r state, ch, v. § 45, 56, 70, 75. 

Balkar Tukajt, Ahaly& BM’s general, ch. v. § 75, 98, 110, 118. 

Holkar, Jeswant Edo, ch. v. § 118, 140. 

Holkar, Mulhdr Edo, ch. v. § 160. 

Hornby, Mr., Governor of Bombay, ch. xii. § 26. 

Hoshung Ghfiri, ch. ii. § 40. 

Houtman, eh. vii. § 4. 

HuMb Khdn, ch. v. § 57. 

Hugfas, Admiral, ch. xii. § 32. 

Hul&Jcti Khdn, ch. ii. § 28. 

Humdydn Tugklak, ch. ii. § 38. 

Hum&ydn, second Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 4, 5. 

Humberstone, Colonel , ch. xii. § 34. 

Husain AU, oh. xii. § 43. 

Husain Nizdm Shdh, ch. iii. § 6 5 iv. § 23. 

Ryder ( Haidar ) Alt, ruler of Mys6r, ch. xii. § 11-32. 


I 


Xbu JBatuta, the traveller, ch. ii. § 36. 

Ibrahim Khdn Ghardt, ch. v. § 68-70. 

Ibrahim L6dt, the last of his dynasty, ch. ii, § 47. 
Ibrahim Sdr, ch. iii. § 5. 

Impey,\Sir Elijah, ch. x. § 5. 

Ishmael Khdn , ch. ii. § 36. [See also ch. xi. § 4.]. 
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Jacob— Xhfcn JefcAn XAdl. 


Jacob, Colonel Le Grand, ch, v. § 47, 

Jaipdl, L , R&ja of Delhi and Lahdr, cb, ii. | 6, 7 j xi 5 12. 

Jaipdl, II*, ch, ii. § 10. 

Jaldl-ud-dtn of Khartum, cl». ii. § 22. 

Jaldl-ud-dtn Khiljt, or FcrCc Shfih, ch. ii. § 31, 

Janojt Bhonsli, second R&ja of lsk%\mr, ch. v. | 62, 72, 76, 86 
Jayapa Sindia, eh. iii. § 18 ; v. § 45, 61. 

Jehdnddr Shdh, eighth Mogul emperor, ch, iii. § 11. 

Jehdngtr, fourth Mogul emperor, ch. in. § 7, 

Jennings , Mr., ch. x. § 166. 

Jenkins , Sir R., Resident of N&gpur, ch. v. § 137, 159. 

Jeswant R. Pdar, ch. t. § 70. 

Jeswant Sing, the great chief of Jb&hpdr, ch, iii. § 9 ; v. § 18, 20, 21. 

Jey Sing I., ch. v. § 18, 20, 

Jey Sing IT,, ch. iii. § 10. 

Jtji Bdt , mother of Sivajt, oh. t. § 8. 

Jowaher Sing, oh. xi. § 28. 

Mna Khdn, Tughlak, the “ magnificent madman,” oh. ii. § 35, 36; if. § 19, 20. 
Jwng;Sir Bahddar, of Nlpal, oh. x. § 177. 


Kdliddm, a poet, the Sanskrit Virgil, ch. i. 5 13, 

Kdm Baksh, oh. iii. § 9. 

JGTdm (Chdm) Rdj> See Chdm. 

Kdmrdn, son of Biber, oh. iii. § 4. 

Kamr-ud~<ttn, oh. iii. § 15 ; xii. | 65. 

EanM-Ram Narsa RAj, King of Mys6r, ch. xii. 1 7. 

Keane, Sir John (Lord), of Ghazni, ch. x. § 110. 

Keating, Colonel, of Aras, and the first Mahratta war, ch. t. $ 91. 
JKfitKMard,oh.ii,§30. _ 

Kei Kohad, grandson of Balban, ch, ii. § TO* 

Khdft Khdn, the historian, ch. iii. § 9, 

Khdja Jehdn, ch. ii. § 42. 

Kh&ji Jehdn Qcvw&n, ch. if. § 21. 

Khdn Jehdn, ch. iii. § 9. 

Khdn Jehdn Lm, oh. 8. 
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Kh&a. Sing— r»akc. 


Khdn Sing, ch. xi. § 36. 

Khdn Zemdn, ch. iii. § 6. 

Khandi, B., a Mys6r general, ch. xii. § 13. 

Kkdnsu Ghdri , ch. vi. § 10. 

Kharim, the Pind&rl, ch. v. § 160-162. 

Khizr Khdn, son of Allk-ud-din Khiljl, eh. ii. § 32. 

Khizr Khdn, Seiad, ch. ii. § 46 ; xi § 15. 

Kh&srti, son of Jeh&nglr, cb. iii. § 7 ; xi. § 21. 

KhdsrCi Ghaznivide , ch. ii. § 13. 

Kh&srti Malik , ch. ii. § 15 j xi. § 13. 

Khllsrfl Vaztr, ch ii. § 33, 34. 

Kishna, B ., minister of Tippd, ch. xii. § 33. 

Koula V&vt, ch. ii. § 32. 

Krishna, a Hindu divinity, deified king of Gujar&t, ch. i. § 7, 10. 

Krishnardj Udaiy&r , of Mys6r, ch. xii. § 56-61. 

Krishna Rdya , ch. iv. § 6, 29. A famous king of Bljanagar, 1559. 

Komdr Pdl , ch. ii. § 11. A Jain king of Gujar&t, 1166. 

Koer Sing , a rebel, ch. x. § 175. 

Kullottunga , ch. iv. § 5. 

Kulusha , Sambuji’s minister, ch. v. § 31-32. 

Kina Pdndiyon, of Madura, ch. i. § 12 ; iv. § 5. In the eleventh century. 

Kuib Sh&h'of Golconda , ch. iv. § 25 5 v. § 23. The founder of the Kutb Sh&h! 
dynasty, 1512. 

Kv,ib~vd-dtn, the first Muhammadan ruler of Delhi, ch. ii.|§ 16-20. 1206. 

Kwrruk 8%ng, ch. xi. § 1, 27. 

L 

Lake, Lord , ch. v. § 125-137. 

1. Born 1744 ; 2. With Cornwallis when he surrendered at 'York Town, 
1782 ; 3. In the campaign against France, 1793 ; 4. Appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief in India, 1800 j 5. Battle of Coel, August 29, 1803 ; 
6. Storming of Alighar, September 4, 1,803,* 7. Battle of Delhi, 
September 11, 1803 ; 8. Liberates Sh&h &l4m, September 14, 1803 $ 
9. Takes Agra, September 18, 1803 ; 10. Battle of Lasw&ri, Novem- 
ber 1, 1803. (In two months he had destroyed"thirty-one battalions, 
officerod and led by Frenchmen, stormed Alighar, taken Delhi and 
Agra, and captured 426 pieces of cannon.) 11. Beceives thanks of 
Parliament, and is created Lord Lake, September 1, 1804 ; 12. Pur- 
sues BolHr; 13. Storms Dig, Christmas Day, 1801; 11. Siege of 
Bbartp&r ; the R&ja submits, April 10, 1804; 15. Pursues Holk&r 
into the Panj&b, December, 1801; 16. Embarks for Europe February 
1807 j 17. Is created Viscount, October 31, 1808 ; 18. Bies£ February 
21, 1809. 
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Lake i Lieutenant , oh. xi § 37/ 

LaUhman 8$na, ruler of Bongll, <h ii § 10, 

Ldl Ming, ch. xi § 28 

Lallg, Count, the Just di«Kngm*h( 1 1 ronehiinn tn 1? 7 n < h hi. 5 2H 13 
Lambert , Commodou , ch k *$ 1 10 
Lauderdale , -Lon/, < h x § 50. 

Lait, JI M a French officer, ch \ ai h 10 23. 

Laurence, Maiar {/tanendj, the inontl of t Inc »h uu " M 3J 
Lawrence, Sir sixteenth GwtnoMjr* n*ial of imin, ch m * 17, * { 141, 
156, 168, 185, 190 ; xi. 15, 111. 

Lawrence , Sir Hevnt, ch x. $ 180 HI, 174, xi §31 15 
Lawrence , Central Georg* , ch. xi ^ 30. 

Leedes, a traveller, ch. \ n § 6. 

Leslie, Colonel, ch. v. § 06. 

Light, Captain , ch. x | 82. 

JLwiflfn j?aj, a Dlwun of Mjsftr, ch. xh. § 50. 

Little , Captain, ch. xii. § 43 

Littler , Gutmal, ch. x. § 124; xi § 8i. 

1 3dt6, The, a Panjftb dynasty of omptrors, fh » | 15 17, xi 9 \h 17 
Lu8hmgton, Mr . (Sir #.), Governor of Madia*., <*h x § 86 


M 


Macartney, jLord, Governor of Madras, ch. i, § i7 xli § 30 
Macaulay, T. JB. (Lord), ch. x. § 96. 

McCaskill, General, ch. xi. § 30. 

Maek'.oa, Colonel , ch. x. § 141. 

Mach od, Colonel , ch. xii. § 34. 

M' Don i ll, Colonel, ch. v. § 165. 

Manmjhti n, Sir TP., assassinated by Aibur Khan, oh. t § 110 
Macphvmn, Mr ch. v. 1 105 ; x. § 17. 

Madden Pdl, ch. x, § 147. . w t t „ . . - - 

MadhaudcMrya, a great reviver of the worship of Vishnu in the South, ch. & $ 17. 
Mddhava Vidhydranya, ch. iv, § 10. UJli 

Mddu Mo, the fourth Peshwl, ch. v. § 72-82 j xu. § 15. (Midu * mallMM 
=s= great god, a name of Siva.) 

Mddu Mo Mrdyana, fifth Peshvrft ; ch. v. § 87- 115. 

Maht Bing, ch. xi. § 47. 

MaM Banddla, the Birmese general, ch. x, § 79. 

Mahdvtra, oh. i. § 12. 

MahmM, Tughlak, ch. ii, § 39-44. 
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MahmM of Ghazni -BEoazzim SxiLt&a. 


MahmM of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 7. 

MahmM B&gara , of Gujarlt, ch. ii. § 41. 

MahmM Shdh, oh. ii. § 7. 

MaldSo, ch. iii. § 6. 

Malik K&f&r, eh. u. § 32 ; if. § 17 j xii. § 2. 

Malik Ambar , of Ahmadnagar, ch. iii. § 7 (5) ; iv. § 24. 

Malik Ahmad, ch. iv. § 24 

Malcolm, Sir John, Central India, &c., oh. v. § 135-165 ; xii. § 49, 51, &c. 
Maloji , grandfather of Sivaji, ch. v. § 7. 

Mcmajt Angria , oh. v. § 113. 

Manajt Rdo, eh. v. § 112. 

Mamgal Pdndi, ch. x. § 161. 

Mansell, Mr., ch. xi. § 45. 

Mdn Sing, ch. x. § 164. 

Mdn Vikrama, oh. iv. § 8. 

Mdphuz Khdn, son of Anwar -ud- din, ch. viii. § 5. 

Marco Polo, a Venetian traveller who visited Tartary, Chi' 1 a, and India in 1275. 
Markham, Lieutenant, ch. xi. § 41. 

Marshman, Dr., a “ Serampore missionary,” ch. vii. § 5. 

Martin, F., founder of Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 7. 

Masdud L, son of MahmM of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 13. 

Mas dud IT., ch. ii. § 14 ; xi. § 13. 

Masdud III., slave dynasty, ch. ii. § 27. 

Mashtr-ul-mulk, oh. v. § 114. 

Matthews, General, ch. xih § 14, 34, 36. 

Maudtid, grandson of MahmM of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 14. 

Meade, Colonel, ch. xii. § 60 ; x. § 181. 

Medni Rdt, ch. h. § 40 ; iii. § 3. 

Medows, General, Governor of Madras, ch. xii. § 40. 

Megasthenes, ch. i. § 20. 

Menezes, Archbishop of Goa , ch. vi. § 21. 

Menu (Manu), the Hindi! lawgiver, ch. i. § 3~5. 

Metcalfe, C. T., oh. x. § 103, 105. 

Middleton, Thomas, first Bishop of Calcutta, ch. x. § 72. 

Milman, R., Bishop of Calcutta, ch. x. § 190. 

Mir Jaffir, hTuw&b of Bengal, &c. } ch. ix. § 9-26. 

Mir Kdsim, ch. ix. § 27. 

Mir Mwm , ch. iii. § 18, 19. 

Mir Jfomla, ch. iii. § 8, 12. 

Mir Shahdb-ud'dtn, ch, iii. § 18. 

Mirza AskaH, son of B&ber, ch. ii. § 4. 

Mirza Hakim, ch. iii. § 6 ; xi. § 20. 

Mirza Khdn, ch. iii. § 6. 

Moazzim Sultdn, ch. iii. § 9, 10 ; v. § 21. 
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Monim Khdn, ch. iii. § 10. 

Monson, Colonel, eh. v. § 137 j x. § 3, 

Montgomery, Sir E., eh. xi. § 45. 

Monkressor, Colonel , eh. xii. § 51. 

Moor, Commodore, oh. v. § 91. 

Moore, Captain , eh. x. § 172. 

Mordri Edo, eh. v. § 99 j viii. § 22-24. 

Moraba Farnavis, eh. v. § 95. 

Morse, Mr .' Governor of Madras, oh. vii § 7 ; viii. S ifi 
Mostyn, Mr., eh. v. § 97. 8 

Mubdrih Khiljt, eh. ii. § 33 ; iv. § 18. 

Mubdnh Seiad, eh. ii. § 46. 

Mddajt BhonsU, Regent of N&gpur, eh. v. § 86, 111. 

Muhdlib, eh. ii. § 3 ; xi. § 11. 

Muhammad, Prince, son of Balban, eh. ii. § 29. 

Muhammad, of Kharism, eh. ii. § 22. 

Muhammad, D6st, of K&bul, eh. x. § 110, 123, 149. 

Muhammad, son of Mahm&d of Ghazni, eh. Si. § 13, 14. 

Muhammad Alt, ’NTuw&b of Arcot, oh. viii, § 17* 32. 

Muhammad Adil Shdh, eh. hi. § 8; iv. § 23. 

Muhammad Bahddar Shdh , the assassin, eh. iii. § 2 1, 25, 

Muhammad Ghdri, the first and last of his dynasty m India, eh, ii. § 1& 
Muhammad Kdsim , invader of Sind, oh. ii. § 4 j xi. § 11. 

Muhammad, Seiad , oh. ii. § 46. 

Muhammad Shdh, twelfth Mogul emperor, eh. iii. § 15, 

Muhammad Shdh Lohdni, eh. iii. § 3. 

Muhammad Sdr, the Adali, oh. iii. § 5. 

Muhammad, Tughlalt, eh. ii. § 36. 

Muhdlat Khdn, the great general of Jeh&ngir, eh, iii. § 7, 8. 

Mulhdr Edo Hollcdr, eh. iii. § 18 j v. § 75. 

Mdlrdj, eh. xi. § 36-44.. 

Mumtdz Mahdl, oh. iii. § 8. 

Munro, Sir Hector, a distinguished general, eh. ix. § 23, 24 ; xE § 27. 

Munro, Sir T., Governor of Madras, eh. iii. § 16 $ v. § 150, 105 ; x, I 84 1 
xii. § 56. 

Mwrdd, son of Akbar, oh. iii. § 6. 

Murdd, son of Shih Jehkn, eh. iii. § 6. 

Murray , General, oh. v. § 125, 137. 

Mdrshed Kdli Khdn, eh. iii. § 15. 

Murteza Alt, of Arcot, oh. vii. §JT. 

Murteza Nizdm Shdh, eh. iv. § 2sJj iii* § S. 

Muzajjir Jung, grandson, of the Niz&m-ul-mnlk, eh, viii. § 16, 17 ; vii. § 7. 
Muzaffir Shdh , of Gujar&t, oh. ii. § 41, 
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V&dir Sh&h— Hhr JebAn. 


N 


M dir Sh&h, King of Persia, cli. iii. § 15 ; v. § 50. 

Nala, ch. iv, § 20. -zoo >*•, 

Mi td Farnavts, eh. v. § 73-119 ; xu. § 38 
MU Sahib , a name of Bd] 1 1 Bao I-> <*• ▼• §f 4 * 

JV r da4 (Dhundu Pant), ch. x. § 103, 172, lol. # 
Nanak, founder of the Sikh system, ch. in. § 10 j xi: § 22. 
Nanda, King of Magadha, ch. i. § 8 


Nandi raj, the elder, 
Nandirdj, the younger, 




ministers of nominal 1 oh. xii. § 9. 13-3 

Kings of Mys6r, J oh. v. § 66 ; vlii. § 23 ; xii. § IX, 
jxauuwuj) mo y K J 

JSimdl Kunwtr (Nuncomar), oh. x. § 5. 

Napier, Sir 0., conqueror of bind, oh. x. § 125, 1^, 141 , xi. § 42. 

Japier, Coion U (horrlK., ofUagiWa), Engineer Officer m Punjab, conqueror of 
Abyssinia, oh. x. § HI. „ lqn 

Napier, Lord, 0 / Merchistonn , ch. x. § IbS, 1JU. 

Nteir-ud-din, of Sind.ch.ii. § 19-23. 

Msir-vd-dtn Mahmud (II.), ch. u. § ^b. 
msir-ud-din Tughlak, ch. ii. § 38. 

Naw&z Khan , ch. iii. § 16. 

Naztr-ud-daulat , clx. iii. § 16. 

Nazib-ud-daula, ch. iii. § 19. , , . . 1Q 

Nearchits, Admiral of Alexander the Great, ch. i. § 19. 

Neill , Lieutenn n t-Oolonil James, ch.x. § 1/3. 

Newberry , a traveller, ch. vii. § 6. 

the evil Vazlr of Kei Koh^ ch. ii. § 30. _ 

Nw&m-ul-miilk, founder of the Haidarubad dynasty, ch. m. § 12, 15, 16. 

Nissdm Alt , son of the above, ch. iii. § 16; v. | 72. 

Nizdm ShM, Kings of Ahmadnagar, ch. iv. §21, 

Nobilibus , Robertas dc, a great missionary m Madura, ch. iv. § b. 

Norris, Sir W., ch. iii. § 9. c 

North , Lord, Prime Minister of England, ch. x. § 2. 

Nott, General, the defender of Kandahar, ch. x. § 110, 118-121. 

Noushtrvdn, ch.i. § 25. . 

Nunho de Qunha , a Portuguese viceroy, ch. n. § lb. 

Mr Jehdn, ch. iii. § 7, 8. 



biographical inlex. 
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o-p 


0 

sjasfsns^ji^tsssa^ * 

Qxenden, Mr. Henry, ch. v, § 23. 

Oxenden , $ir G., ch. vii. § 6. 


5 H.1 


p 

Pacheco, Duarte, a distinguished Portuguese soldier, ch. vi, § 8, 

Padmani, Queen of Chit6r, ch. ii. §32. 

Padshdh Begum, ch. iii. § 8. 

Paget, Sir B., ch. x. § bO. 

PCda Kings of Bengal, ch. i. § 22. 

Palmer, Colonel, cli. v. § 119. 

Palmer Sf Co., of Haidar j,b<t(l, ch. iii. § 16; x. § 78. 

Panini, the great Sanskrit grammarian, whoso probable date ii 600 b.c. 
Paradis, M., a distinguished French officer, ch. viii. § 5, 11. 

Paras a Rama, ch. iv. § 8. 

Parish ram BImo, ch. v. § 108. 

Parsajt BhonbU, ch. v. § 130. 

Pdrswannth, ch. i. § 12. 

Parvtz , son of Jehdngir, ch. iii. § 7, 

Pearce, Colonel, ch. xii. § 29. 

Peel, Sir W., ch. x. § 182. 

Perron, M., Holk&r’s general, ch. v. § 110-130. 

Phayre ( Sir A.), Colonel, ch. x. § 140. 

Pigot, Mr. (Lord), Governor of Madras, died in prison, ch. x. § 9. 

Pitt , Mr. Thomas , Governor of Madras, ch. vii. § 7. 

Pitt, William, ch. x. § 15, 35t 
Ptyaddst, or Asoka, ch. i. § 8. 

Pollock , General, the avenger of the Afghan disasters, oh. x* § 110, 117, 111* 
Popham , Captain, captor of Gwtllidr, eh. v. § 100. 

Purus, Alexander’s antagonist, oh. i. § 19 ; xi. § 9. 

Potting er (Sir Henry), Governor of Madras, ch. v. § 165} x. § 148. 
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JPottinger—R&vana. 


Pottinger , Eldred, defender of Her&t, oh. x. § 110. 
Powell) Colonel) ch. v. § 132. 

Prdmaras, ch, i. § 9. 

Prat&b) &, ch. v. § 107. 

Pratdb of Tamj&r, ch. viii. § 15, 24. 

Pritwt, Mja, the great fUjp&t knight, ch. ii. § 16. 
Pritder , General, ch. v. § 165. 

Pdar, Tfdaji, R&ja of Dh&r, ch. v. § 45. 

Pdrma, the able Mys6r minister, ch. xii. § 33, 55, 58. 


R 


1 toffies, Sir S., ch. x. § 68. 

Baft-ud-daraj&t, ch. iii. § 13. 

Mft-ud~daula, ch. iii. § 14. 

JR agkuji BhonsU L, ch. v. § 56, 62. 

JR aghvji BhonsU II., ch. v. § 86-150. 

Baghitji BhonsU ZTL, ch. v. § 159. 

JR agobd, ch. v. § 63-102 ; xii. § 15. 

Ragundtha Mo (Ragob&), ch. v. § 63-102. 

Mja Bhagavdn Dds, ch. iii. § 6 (15) j xi. § 20. 

Rdja Mdn Sing, ch. iii. § 6. 

Mja. Mm, son of Sivaji, ch. v. § 27, 34. 

Mja Sahib, son of Chanda Sahib, ch. viii. § 22. 

Mj Sing , ch. iii. § 9. 

Mja Toda Mai, ch. iii. § 6. 

Rdj Udeiydr, of Mysdr, ch. xii. § 6. 

Mjis JR dt, oh. v. § 47. 

JRdm Dio, of D£o-giri, ch. ii. § 31 ; iv. § 16. 

Mm Mja, of Bijanagar, ch. iv. § 29. 

Mm Mja (Mahratta), ch. v. § 59, 72, 94. 

Mm Sing, ch. iii. § 9. 

Mma, oh. i. § 6, 10. 

Mmdnand, ch. ii. § 47. 

Mm&wuia IchMya, founder of a sect of Vaishnavas, born at Sri PermatAr, 
near Madras, 1009 A.D. 

Mmdyana, ch, i. § 6. 

Mnvnohan My, ch. x. § 99. 

Mna Pertdb, oh. iii. § 6. 

JRanjU Sing, the Lion of the Panjab, ch. xi. § 25. 

Mvana,thQ giant ruler of Ceylon, who stole away Sita, the wife of E&ma. 
ch. i. § 6 ; Intro. § 37. * 
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Rawlinson—Schwartz. 


Rawlinson, Sir JET., eh. x. § 110. 

Raymond, M., a French officer at Haidar&b&d, ch. v $ 114 
Rdz Bahddur, ch. iii. § 6. * $ AW * 

Bead, Colonel , ch. xii. § 51. 

Bazta Begum, the only Queen of Delhi, ch. ii, § 24 25. 
Robwtson, Captain, eh. v. § 165. ~ 

Roe, Sir T,, ambassador, ch. iii. § 7 *, vii § 6. 

Bote, Sir Hugh, ch. x. § 181, 183, 189. 

B, oshenrdi, ch. iii. § 8. 

Rukn*ud-dtn, fourth of the first Slave dynasty, ch. ii. § 24. 
Rumbold, Sir T. } Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. * 


S 2 9 

B 


s 


Saad-ulld Khan, a great finance minister, ch. iii, § 8, 

Sabaji , usurper in N&gpur, ch. v. § 86. 

Sdbuktegin, ch. ii. § 6. 

Sddat Alt, Nuw&b of Oudh, ch. x. § 32, 39. 

Sddat Khdn, founder of the Oudh dynasty, oh. iii. § 12-17. 
SddaLulla~Khdn, ch. vii. § 7. 

Sddi, a poet, ch. ii. § 29. 

Safder Jung, ch. iii. § 18'. 

Safder AU, of Arcot, ch. v. § 55 ; vii. § 7. 

Sahd-d&va, ch. i. § 8. 

Sdhu, Sivajfs grandson, ch. v. § 33-59. 
s&hu n. 

Sdhujt, of Tanjdr, ch. vii. § 7 j viii. § 15. 

Sdkya Muni (or Gautama ), the founder of Buddhism, ch. i. § 8, 11, 
Saldbat Jimg , son of Nizim-nl-mulk, ch. iii. § 16; v. § 72 ; viii. $ 3L 
Solar Jwng, Sir, oh. iii § 16. 

Sdlivdhana, ch. i. § 9 ; iv. § 14 

Sale (Sir R. and Lady Sale), ch. x. § 79, 110, 122 j xi< § 80. 

Saleh Muhammad Khdn, ch. x. § 122. 

Sambajt, son of Sivaji, ch. iii. § 9 5 v. § 25, 28, 

Sambajt of Kolhdpdr, ch. v. § 47, 

Sandracottm, oh. i. § 8. 

Sanga Edna, ch. iii. § 3. 

Sankara Acharya, ch. i. § 11. 

Bamders , Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. viii. § 22. 

Schwartz, the missionary, ch. xii. § 25 ; vii. § 5. 


mubuCArMiuAJ; uxujzjl. 
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Seiads— St. Xrtfbin. 


Seiads (four emperors), ch. ii. § 3. 

Seiads (Barha), tlie king-makers,* oh. ifi. § 11, 12. 

S&iad, Muhammad Khdn, of Arcot, oh. vii. § 7. 

Seleucus , ch. i. § 20. 

Selim, or Jekdngtr, fourth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 6, 7. 

Selim Shdh Stir, second of restored Afghan dynasty, oh. iii. § 5. 

Sesostris , ch. i. § 17. 

ShaMb-ud-din { Muhammad QMri ), ch. ii. § 16. 

Shay into KhAv , ch. iii. § 9 ; v. § 16. 

Shdh Jehun, fifth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 8. 

Shdh Shtija, the King of K&bnl, ch. x. § 69, 110, 119. 

Shdhji, father of Sivaji, ch. iii. § 8 j v. § 7. 

Shdm Shir Bahddar , ch. v. § 1 32. 

Shdm Sing , of Attari, ch. xi. § 33. 

Shams*ud~din Khdn, murderer of Mr. Fraser, ch. x. § 100. 

Sherbrooke, Colonel, ch. xii. § 54. 

Sheridr, son of Jehangir, ch. iii. § 7. 

Shir Alt KMn, ch. x. § 123, 190. 

Shir KMn Stir, ch. iii, § 4, 5 ; xi. § 18. 

Shir Sing, ch. xi. § 27-43. 

Shore , Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), third Governor-General of India, ch. x. 
§ 29. 

Shuja, son of Shah JeMn, ch. iii. § 8. 

Shuga-ud-daula, of Oudh, ch. v. § 70. 

Sikander Stir, ch. iii. § 5 ; xi. § 19. 

Sikander Lodi, ch. ii. § 47. 

Sikander Juh, ch. iii. § 16. 

Sikander , Begum of Bh<5p&l, ch. x. § 102. 

Sindia, the Gwilidr family, ch. v. § 45-161. 

Sitd, the wife of Rama, 

Siva, ch. i. § 10. 

Sivadasha Mo, ch, iii. § 21 ; v. § 70. 

Sivaji L, the great Mahratta, ch. v. § 7-26. 

Skylax, admiral of Darius, ch. i. § 18. 

Slceman, Sir Henry , ch. x. § 95, 150. 

Smith , General, ch, v. § 156. 

Smith, Colonel, antagonist of Haidar, ch. xii. § 17. 

Smith, Sir Harry, oh. xi. § 30, 32. 

Smythe , Thomas , first Chairman of the Court of Directors, ch. vii. § 45. 

Soaret, Lope, ch. vi. § 0, 14. 

Soyera B&t, ch. v. § 27. 

Spencer, Mr ch. ix. § 27. 

Staunton , Captain Brands, hero of Korigiom, ch. v. § 155. 

St. Lubin, a French impostor, ch. v. § 96. 
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St. Tkomas-Trevelyan. 


St. Thomas , ch. iy. § 3. 
titevens , a traveller, ch. vii. § 6. 

Stevenson , General , ch. v. $ 124. -12$. 

S+evenson, Mr. R., ch. x. § 142. 

Stewart, Captain, tlio “ Hero,” ch. y. § 97. 
Stewart, General, ch. v. § 12G. 

Storey , a Ira's ellor, ch. v ; § 6 
Stuart, General, ch. xii. ^ 35, 51. 

Sufterm, Admiral, ch. xu § 32 
Suleimdn, of Bauaksh&n, ch. in. § 6. 

Suleiman, ch. ii. § 32. 

Suleiman , son of Dara, ch. ni. § 9. 

Sultdn Mahmvd, of Ghazni, ch ii. § 3. 

SultAn Muhammad, son of Ammgzib, ch. iii, § 8. 
Stir Afghdn, restored dynasty, ch. iii. § 4, 5. 

Surdj Mai, ch. iii. § 18 ; y. § 70. 

Surtip Sing, ch. xi. § 8. 


T 


Takt Sing, ch. x. § 102. 

Tannaji Malusrdi, ch. v. § 21. 

Tantia Tdpt, a brave rebel, ch. x. § 181. 

Tdrd J5dt, ch. v, § 34, 39. 

Taxiles, ch. i. § 19. 

Teignmouth, Lord (Mr. Shore), third Governor-General, ch. x. § 08, 
Teimdr Lenc ( Tamerlane ), ch. ii. § 39. 

Teinvdr Shdh, son of Ahmad Abd&li, ch. iii, § 19. 

T$j Sing, oh. x. § 169 j xi. § 31. 

Temple, Sir R., ch. x. § 190. 

Thachwell, Sir X, oh. xi. § 43. 

Thomas, St., the Apostle, ch. iv. § 3. 

Thomason Mr., ch. x. § 141. 

Thompson, Major, the real taker of Ghazni, oh, x« § 110. 

Timmmji, ch. vi. § 12. 

Tipp'd, the Tiger, Snltdn of Mys6r, oh. xii. § 1, 18, 22, 38. 
Timmala Ndyakan, of Madura, ch. iv. § 6. 

Tokarrah Khdn, ch. iii. § 9. 

Trevelym, Sir C., oh* x. § 188. 
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tr-v 


Triamp&ra— Vy&sa. 


Triajnyp&ra, ch. vi. § 7. .. 

Trimbak Mo Mamd, ch. v. § 73-87 j xn. § 22. 
Trimtolcji, ok. v. § 146, 158. 

Ttikaji EolMr L, ch. v. § 75. 

Tdlcaji EolMr II., ch. y. § 160. 

J.n<jrta, ch. v. § 65. 
mat BM, ch. y. § 140-160. 


u 


Vdi Sing , or Otfdi, founder of Oudipur, ch. iii. § 6. 2 
Unsuri, a poet, ch. ii. § 12. 

Upton , Colonel t negotiates the treaty of Pdrandar, oh. y. § 92. 


Y 


Vajid Alt SMh, the last King of Oudh, ch. x. § 150. 
Vdlmtki} oh. i. § 6. 

Valiant, General , ch. x. § 124. 

Vamittart, Mr., ch. ix. § 15. 

Vans Agneuu, Mr., ch. xi. § 36, 41. 

Venables, Mr., ch. x. § 182. 

Venkajt of Tanj6r, or Moji, ch. v. § 53. 

Ventura, Colonel, one of Ranjtt Sing’s generals, ch. xi. § 25. 
Verekt, Mr., ch. ix. § 33. 

Vikram&dxtya, oh. i. § 9, 23. 

Vtra Rcy&ndra Udeiy&r, of Kftrg, ch. x. § 90. 

Visaji Kishen, Ch. v. § 81. 

Vishnu, oh. i. § 10. 

Vishnu Verddhana, ch. iv. § 9. 

Vishwa N&tha N&yakan, oh. iv. § 6. 

Visum Mo, eldest son of B&l&jt Mo, ch. y, § 70. 

Vitdla D$va, ch. iv. § 9. 

Vydsa (VMa-vydsa) } ch. i. § 2, 7, 
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yr-x-r 


w 


Wdji Bdld Permit, founder of the Travancore state, ch. x. S 61. 

Wake, Mr., of Arrah, ch. x. § 175. 

Walid Khaltf, ch. ii. § 4. 

Walker, Major, of Gujar&t, ch. v. § 122, 147. 

Ward, Dr., a “ Serampore missionary,” oh. vii. § 5, 

Wastl Muhammad, the Pind&ri, oh. v. § 160-162. 

Watson , Admiral, Clive’s coadjutor, ch. v. § 65 ; ix. § 8. 

Webbe, Mr., an able Madras civilian, ch. x. § 43, 48. 

Wellesley, Marquis , fourth Governor-General, ch. iii. § 16 ; x, § 44 ; v. § 117 j 
xii. § 50. 

Wellesley, General (Duke of Wellington), ch. v. § 120, 124; xii. § 60, Ac, 
Wellesley, Benry (Lord Cowley), ch. xii. § 56. 

Welsh, General, eh. x. § 63. 

Wheeler, Sir Hugh, ch. x. § 172. 

Whish, General , taker of Mfilt&n, ch. xi. § 38-41. 

Whitehill, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, of Delhi ! ch. x. § 166. 

Wittaji Holkdr, ch. v. § 121. 

Whitlock , General, ch. x. § 178. 

Wilson, Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta, ch. x. § 72. 

Wilson, Mr., an eminent financier, ch. x. § 188. 

Wylde, Sir Alfred , ch. x. § 190. 

Wynch, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. 

x 


Xavier, Brands, the “Apostle of the Indies,” ch. vi. § 17* 


Y 


Tdr Muhammad, eln xi. § 4. 

Teh, the Chinese Governor, ch. x. § 158* 
Yustif ddil Shdh, ch. iv. § 23. 
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Zabita Kfc&n-Zttlfl&a* Xb&n. 


z 


Zabtia KhS.il, ch. iii. § 23 ; v. § 107. 

Zajur Kh&n, ch. ii- § 32. 

Zaltm Sing, ch. v. § 153. 

Zem.Sn ShSh, ch. x. § 38, 110 B. :nj 25 ; xu. § 50. 
Ziegenbalg, the Danish (German) missionary, ch. vu. $ 5. 
Zuffir Kh&n (Zaiur), ch. ii. § 36 ; iv._§ 20. „„ 

Zulfik&r Kh&n, the king-maker, ch. hi. § 9-11 ; v, § 34-39. 
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Abu (. Aboo ), the chief peak of the Aravulli mountains, about 5,000 fret above 
the level of the sea, intro. § 36. 

Acisines (Chin&b), intro. § 34; ch. i. § 29’; xi. § 3, 

Ad&u in. S. Arabia. A peninsula, under Bombay, ch. vi. § 13. 

Adjwnta (Agunta, Ajayantf), at the mouth of a pass through the Ber&r hill*. 

Celebrated caves, 53 miles from Aurung&b&d, ch. v. § 135, 

Adjyghur , Band&lkhand, feudatory, intro. § 12, 24. 

Addnt (Adwdnt), ch. v. § 151 ; xii. § 38. 

Afgh&nist&n, oh. ii. ; x, § 101, 110, 115, 116. 

Agra, Akbar made it his capital, hence celled Akbar&b&d, intro § 9, 23; ch, id 
§3,8; v. §130. 

Ahmad&b&d (Girjar&t), intro. § 18 ; ch. ii. § 41 ; v. § 68, 100. Here are mag- 


nificent ruins. 

Ahmad&b&d (Bidar [Vidarb'ha]), ch. iv. § 20. 

Ahmadnagar (L), intro. § 18 ; ch. ii. § 41 ; iii. § 4, 6-9 ; iv §24; t.§ 7» 87, 126, 
147,165; vi. §19. 

Ahmadnagcur (IT.), ch. ii. § 41. 

AJmadpfor, intro. § 34. 

Abu. intro. § 36. 

Jj m ir, a city and territory in R&jpfit&na. The city is about 208 miles south of 
Delhi, lying on the eastern slope of the Aravulli hills. It is probably the 
highest point in the plains of Hind&st&n, being about 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; intro. § 9, 36 ; ch. i. § 28 ; ii. § 16 ; iii. § 7 ; % 1 16& 

Aholdy is 47 miles S.S.W. from Bllichpfir, intro. § 20. 

AkulMt, feudatory B&ja, intro. § 24; ch. v. § 45, 166. 

Akytib, sea-port in Birma, intro. § 15. 

Alcammda , intro. § 34. * _ 

AUghar, taken by Lake, intro. § 9 ; ch. y. § 130. 

AUpwra, Band&khand, tributary, intro. § 24. 

AU-r&jpdr, intro. § 12. 
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A 

Attw&l— Armogam. 


AltwM, battlefield, ch. xi. § 32 ; x. § 128. 

AUdhdbdd, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jamna, intro. § 9, 34; ch, iii. 
§ 22; r. § 125 j ix. § 1, 25-29. 

Allepie (Alapalli), on the coast, midway between Cochin and Quilon, ch. x. § 62. 

It is the chief sea-port of Travancore. 

Almora, the chief town in Kumaon. 

Alvidr (Ulw&r), a city in Eajpfit&na. The district is sometimes called Mdwdt, 
or MaMri . 

Amarapura, capital of Birma [see Mandalay ] till 1860, now almost deserted. 
Amber, ch. iii. § 6. 

Atnboyna, one of the Moluccas, ch. x. § 68. 

Ambdr? two battles, fifty miles weBt of Arcot, ch. vii. § 7 ; viii. § 16. 

AmbUr Pass, ch. xii. § 41. 

Amerkdt ( Umerkdi ), birthplace of Akbar, ch. iii. § 4, 6; x. § 125. 

Amherst, intro. § 15. 

Amrwvatt (= immortal) ( Oomrawutty ), intro. § 20. A great cotton mart. 
Amritstr- (Umritsir), the holy place of the Sikhs; and Ban jit Sing’s second 
capital, ch. xi. § 3, 20, 24. 

Andaman Islands , intro. § 38. 

Anhctkoara, ch. i. § 26 ; ii. § 11, 19. 

Animalli, intro. § 33. 

Anjengo, on the western coast, south of Quilon, was the seat of a factory from 
1684 to 1813. Orme, the historian, was born here. 

Anupshuhur, ch. iii. § 20. 

Arakdn , intro. § 15, 23 ; ch. x. § 79. 

ArambdH Lines , ch. x. § 63. 

Arambdh Pass, ch. x. § 63. 

Aravulli Kills, east of the desert of Sincl, intro. § 29, 33, 36. 

la front of these to the west is the noble mountain of Abu, rising as abruptly from the 
sandy plain as an island from the ocean. It seems one vast bubble ot granite that 
has risen through what theu was the sea, the summit of which in cooling has 
sunk back on itself, forming a valley on its summit six or eight miles long, which 
affords a most enchanting contrast to the desert below. These are remarkable for 
peaks of rose-coloured quartz, and for slates and schists, which furnish roofs for 
houses and temples. 

Arcot (Ar-Kddu ==6 jungles) Town , in the Carnatic, ch. vii. § 7; viii. § 22. 
Arcot District, North (Arcot), intro. § 16 ; ch. x. § 44. ' 

Arcot District , South (Cuddaldr), intro. § 16 ,* ch. x. § 44. 

Argdom (= Karigrdma), it is 38 miles from Ellichpfir W.S.W., ch. t. § 133. 
Arianl&pmn, near Pondicherry, *ch. viii. § 10. 

AriMra, Mysdr, battle, ch. xii. § 41. 

AriyanUl Pass , goes into Tinnevelly, ch. x. § 63. 

Armogam (, Arv-mugam ), ancient settlement, before Madras, 36 miles N. of 
Palicat. ch. vii. § 6 (/). 
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Ami— Bancoora. 


Arnt, seventy-four miles S.W. from Madras, ch. xii. § 82. Clive fought here 
and 'defeated R&ja Sah5b. 

Arrah, heroic defence in 1857, ch. x. § 175. 

Arras , first English battle with the Mahratfcas, ch, v. § 91. 

Ashtagr&m (eight villages), Mys6r, intro. § 14; ch. xii. § 1. 

Asht&y near Punderpfir, last battle of the Peshwi, ch. v. §151, 157. 

Astrghar , in K&nd&sh, twelve miles from Bnrh&np&r* ch. iii. § 6 ; v* § 

Aska , in the 7$. Sirk&rs. Here are great sugar- works. 

Assai (. Assye ), this is twenty-eight miles north from Hina, ch. t. § 127* 

Assam , intro. § 8, 23, 27 ; ch. x. § 79. 

Attollons , intro. § 38. 

Attack, ford of the Indus, a fort, ch. iii. § 6. 

Attdr. pass, ch. xii. § 41. - 

Aurungdbdd, is the principal city in B&r&r, on the left b&ak m Jm * 

tributary of the Godavari, ch. iii. §7,9; v, § 16, 29 J viii § 29. 
called Khirki.] 

Am, ch. x. § 79. 

Azimghar , intro, § 9. 


B 


Backergwng, about 120 miles east of Calcutta, intro. | 8. 

iStv.VKV Taken by Sir T. Munro in 1818. 

interesting cave temple*. 

Badra , ch. xii. § 1; intro. § 34. (Bhadra.) 

Bagli, intro. § 12, 

Bagul , intro. § 24. 6 , £ • 

Sbsffi&ttt L s ‘ a; lA « O. «•«-. . — 

Sat hfauaMB »r® lie sonwe * ,jf tt,e T . llt ' lntro ' ’ 13 ' 

Id th. 

Balas&r (= B&l^shwar), intro. § 8 5 oh. v, § 62. 

Mfch, Ch. iii. §3; c 

B&mganga (River), mtro.§ bo- 
Barwiss (River), mtro. § 84, 36. 

Bancoora l intro. § 8. 
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Banda— Ben&res. 


Banda, intro. § 9 5 oh. v. § 132 ; ch. x. § 68. 

Bandtllcfwnd, a district, governed originally by Bandila Rijas. It came nnder 
the English in 1817. There are in it thirty-six feudatory states. It is 
included in the Central India agency, intro. § 12, 23 5 ch. v. § 132 5 x. § 70. 
Bangaldr , ch. v. § 7 j xii. § 1, 8, 41. 

Bangawpully, Zemind&r. Ceded districts, intro. § 24. 

BcmMt, ch. v. § 65. 

Bantam, in J&va, ch. vii. § 6. 

Bannu , intro. § 10; ch. xi. § 4. 

Bansda, intro. § 24. 

BaMsnJO&ra, intro. § 24, 36. 

Baom, intro. § 24. 

Baraitch, intro. § 11. 

BammaMl, intro. § 23 5 ch. xii. § 21, 44, 45. 

Bar&matt, ch. v. § 9. 

BOrdd, a district in K&ttiawir. 

Bareilly , intro. 9 5 ch. x. § 39, 75. 

BarceUr , fifty-five miles north by west from Mangalfir. Formerly a place of 
great trade, ch. i. § 29 ; v. § 17. 

B&rta, intro. § 18. In the B6wa K&nti, Bombay. 

Bari Bo&b, ch. ad. § 3. 

Baroach (Baryagaza), Broach, ch. iv. § 14. 

Bardda , intro, § 18, 24, 25 ; ch. v. § 112, 122. 

Barrachpdr, on the east of the Hfigll, about sixteen miles above Calcutta, 
ch. x. | 80. 

Barren Island , intro. § 38. 

Bas6da, intro. § 12. 

BassaMr , intro. § 24. 

Bassein (1), Birma, intro. § 15; ch. x. § 79. 

Bassein (2), near Bombay, ch. v. § 51, 53, 88, 101, 121-124 j x. § 34; vi. § 16, 20. 
Batavia^ Java, on the north-west coast, ch. vii. § 4. 

Batinda , ch. ii. § 7 ; xi. § 8. 

Battdla, ch. xi. § 3. 

Bedndr (Bednfir, Nagar), Mys6r, ch. xii. § 14, 34. 

Beghram, ch. i. § 19. 

BeerbMm (Vira-bhfimi = land of heroes ), intro. § 8. 

Behri (Band&l&hand, feudatory), intro. § 24. 

Behut (Band&lkiiand, feudatory), intro. § 24. 

Belasp&r, intro. § 13, 24. 

Belgdum, intro. § 18. Taken by Sir T. Munro in 1818. 

Bellary (Ballirt), intro. § 16 ; ch. iii. § 16 ; x, § 40. 

BeMchist&n, ch. i, § 29. 

Bendres (Kid), the most populous city in India, 'very sacred, on the Ganges, 
itttro. § 9, 24 ; ch. ii. § 16 ; ix. § 36,* x. § 11, 32, 173. 
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Bengdl> intro. § 7, 8, 23 $ ch. ix. 

Berdr , intro. § 20, 23 ; oh. iii. § 16 $ v. § 66. 

Berh&wp'&r, oh. x. § 161. 

Beronda (Band61khand, feudatory), intro. § 24. 

Betwa (River), intro. § 34. 

Bhadowra , intro. § 12. 

Bhadra, intro. § 34. 

Bhagiratt , two rivers, one near the source of the Ganges $ the other the upper 
Hdglij intro. § 34. 

Bh&gulp&r (Boglipore), a town and district in Bengal proper, intro. § 8. 
Bh&onagar, intro. § 18, 24 In K&ttiw&r. 

Bhartpdr, a J&t city, thirty. one miles from Agra, intro. § 24-36$ ch. v. § 8$, 
137 ; x. § 81. 

Bhatta, ch. ii § 8. 

Bhavdrdy intro. § 34. 

Bh&walp&r, intro. § 10$ ch. xi. § 37. 

BMlsa , ch. v. § 96. 

Bhdptil, intro. § 12, 24, 26 ; ch. i. § 23 $ v. § 96$ x. § 102. 

Bh6r Q-htit, intro. § 33. 

BUttin (BfiUn), ch. x. § 190. 

Bttint, ancient capital of Agra. It is sixty-five miles from the city of Agra. 
Now Kerowlt 

Bids (Beas), River (Hyphasis), intro. § 34. 

BtMgung> ch. x. § 176. 

Btdar (Ahmadib&d, Tidharha), oh. iv. § 19, 20, 27. On the M&njtra R. 

Btja, intro. § 24. 

Btjanagar (Vijaya-nagar, Narsinga), ch. iii. § 3 $ iv. § 2, 19-29 $ xii. § 8. 
Btjapdr, ch. iii. § 9 $ iv. § 23 $ vi. § 3. 

Bijdwar , intro. § 24. 

Btjnllr, intro. § 9. 

Btkmir, a city and district in R&jp&fc&na, intro. § 24, 36. 
intro. § 34$ oh. v. § 2, 156. 

Bimlipatam , about fifteen miles north-east of Ykagapatara, on the ooaet of 
Orissa, a place of considerable trade, oh. vii. § 4. 

Bindmhund (Vrindavana), near Mat’hura^ the scene of Krishna** youthful 
frolics, thirty-five miles N.N.W. fpom Agra. 

Birma , intro. § 16 $ oh. x. § 79. 

Bisnag wr. 

Mttir, near Kh&npfir $ x. § 173. 

Bogra, intro. § 8. 

Bokerddn, ch. v. § 127. 

Bofth&ra, oh. ih § 5 ; iii. § 3 $ x, § 190. 

Boltiram, a cantonment, twelve miles north of Haidarihtd. 

Boltin Pass , ch. x. §*110, 118. 
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C 

Bombay— Calicut. 


Bombay (Mahim), capital of Western India, population, 730,000, intro. § 18, 
28; ch. iii. § 9; vii. § 6. (hfot from Tnion-bahia — good harbour; but 
Mahxatta word Mwmbia.) 

Boolimdshuhur intro. § 9. 

Bourbon, oh. vii. § 7 ; x. § 66. 

Brdhmaui (River), intro. § 34. (= Bahmini.) 

Brahmaputra (Biver), intro. § 34. 

Brahmdrshid&sa, ch. i. § 5. 

Brahmdvarta , ch. i. § 6. 

Brazil , ch. vi. § 5. 

BrimMpurt, ch. iii. § 9. 

Broach (Baruch, Barttch), intro. § 18 ; ch. i. § 29 ; v. § 97, 102, 129. 

B udion, intro. § 9 ; ch. x. § 39. 

BvMow&l, ch. xi. § 32. 

Budge-Budge, a battle, below Calcutta, ch. ix. § 6. 

Bughat , intro. § 24. 

Buhhur, ch. x. § 110. 

Bulsun, intro. § 24. 

Bundara intro. § 13. 

Bdndt, city and state in R&jpftfc&na, intro. § 24, 36 ; ch. v. § 163. 

Burdw&n, intro. § 8, 23 ; ch. ix. § 16. 

Burhdnphr, the residence of the Mogul Viceroys of the Dakhan, ch. iii. § 6, 
7,9; V. §128. 

Burwdnt, intro. § 12. 

Bustar , or Jugdalp&r, its aborigines are G6nds, a people formerly addicted to 
cannibalism and human sacrifices, intro. § 13, 24. 

Bustt , intro. § 9. 

Btit&n (Bh6t&n, Bootan), intro. § 23. 

Bdtwdl (Butool, Butaul), in Oudh, oh. x. § 74. 

Bmdr, south-east of the Ganges, fifty-eight miles E.N.E. from Benares, ch. ix. 
§ 22-24. 

Bytumi (River), intro. § 34. 


o 


[See under K.] 

CabM (Blbul), ch. x. § 110, 119, 122. 

Cackir, intro. § 8, 23. 

Caggcr (River), eh. i. § 5. 

Calcutta (City), intro. § 8, 23 ; ch. iii. § 12 ; vii. § 6 j ix. § 5. 
Calicut, ch. iv. § 8 j vii. § 7 ; xii. § 16. 31, 43. 
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Callidn (KalyAna). 

Calpt (Kalpt). 

Cambay, intro, § 24 (Khamb&yat.) 

Canara (South), intro. §16, 23 j ch. x. § 42 j xii. § 37, 50. 

Qanara (North), intro. § 18. 

Ccmdah&r (KhandaMr, KandaMr), ch, x. § HO. 

Candy (Kandy), intro. § 37. 

Cannandr (Cannan6r), intro. § 16 j ch. vi. § 5. 

Cape de Verde Islands, oh. vi. § 2. 

Cape of Good Hope, eh. vi. § 2. 

Caricdl (K&rictil) , intro. § 17 j ch. vii. § 7. 

Carnatic (Karnatic), intro. § 23, 32 ; ch. iii. § 18 ; iv. § 2 ; v. § 53, 55 ; vii. § 7 j 
x. § 4J. 

Car4r (Kar&r— Black town), intro. § 34; ch. xii. § 3$. 

Cashmtr (Kashmir), intro. § 24, 25, 27 ; ch. xi. § 2, 7, 34. 

Catmandoo (Katmandu), tho capital of N!p&l, oh. x. § 74 
Cdv$rt (River), (Chaberis, K&v&ri), intro. § 34 ; ch. xii. § 1, 

Cawnpdr (KMnpdr), ch. x. § 39. 

Ceded Districts of Haidar&b&d, intro. § 23 j ch. ill. f 16. 

Ceded Districts of Oudh , intro. § 23 ; ch. x. § 39. 

Cira Kingdom , ch. i. § 28 ; iv. § 8. 

Ceylon (Lanka), intro. § 22, 37 ; ch, vi. § 10. 

Chaberis (C&v&rf), q.v., intro. § 14. 

OhMan , a fort, 18 miles N. of Pdna. It was taken in 1662 by Sharista Kh&n, 
after a siege of two months, and with a loss of 300 mm. Ch. v. $ 16; 
and by the British in 1818. 

Chakaw&l, ch. xi. § 3. 

Chavnba , intro. § 10, 24. 

Chambal (River), intro. § 12, 34, 36. 

Chmvpmtr , ch. iii, § 4 j v. § 129. 

Chanda, a large town on the West W&rda; coal has been found here, intro. } 13. 
Chandemayor , about sixteen miles above Calcutta, intro. 1 17* ch. nii. § 7 } fx. 
§8- 

Cbandragwt, ch. iv. § 29. 

Chang&ma (Siugarpetta), oh. xii. § 17, 27, 41. 

ChatisgMr, intro. § 18. 

Ohatterpfar, Band&khand, feudatory, intro, 1 18, 24. 

Chant (Choul), it is thirty miles south by east from Bombay, an the ©oast, 
oh. vi. § 10. 

Cheduba , an island in A ra k in , a few miles from Rimri, ch, x. § 79# 

CUrUlt , ch. v. §79; xii, § 22. 

Chicacole (Shrikikolam), the chief civil station in Gan jam; capital of an 
ancient Hindd kingdom, oh, iv. § 11 j iii, § 16 (6), 

Chillianwallah, ch, xi. § 40, 42. 
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ChlUnmbzum— Covelong’. 


Ohilhimlnm (Sitambaram), on the sea-coast, three miles south of Porto Novo, 
oh. viii. § 31. 

Chmalart , intro. § 33. 

Qkina , oh. x. § 158. 

Chindb, intro. § 34 ; eh. xi. § 3. 

Chindwdra, intro. § 13. , _ ....... 

Chingleput (Port), intro. § 16, 23 ; eh. iv. § 29 j m § 24. Taken by Olive m 

1752. 

Chinsura, on the west bank of theHugll, eighteen miles from Calcutta, ch. ix. 

Chttbr, a strong fortress in R&jpiltana, ch. ii. § 32 ; iii. § 6. 

ChdtUr (Chittore), an old fort and town, in N. Arcot. Near it are an immense 
number of ancient sepulchres, or cromlechs . 

Chittagong , intro. § 8. 

Chittapet > it is seventy-eight miles south-west from Madras, ch. viii. § 31. 
Chittledrdg (Chitradrug, Ohitrakal = the umbrella rock), ch. xi i. § 1. 

CK6la, ch- i- § 28. 

Ch6ta Nagptir, intro. § 8. 

ChowgMt Pass, going into Coimbafc&r, eh. x. § 63. 

Chumparun, or Bhattta , intro. § 8. 

Chundr, on the Ganges, between Benares and Mirz&pur, ch. iii. § 4 ; v. § 158. 
Churkart , Bandelkhand, faithf al in 1857, feudatory, intro. § 12, 24. 

Chubtanatti , ch. vii. § 6. 

Circdrs (Northern), intro. § 23; ch. iii. § 16 ; ix. § 14. The ancient name was 
Kalmga. 

Cis-Satlaj * States , intro. § 23 ; ch. x. § 169 ; xi. § 8. 

Cochin (Kachhi ; Ant. Colchi), intro. § 16, 21 ; ch. i. § 29 ; vi. § 5, 8 ; x. § 64. 
Here are colonics of white and black Jews. These latter seen to have 
been on the western coast from the third century a.d. 

Coel , on. v. § 130. 

Coimbatdr (Koyimbatftr), intro. § 16, 23 ; ch. iv. § 8 ; x. § 42 ; xii. § 56. 
Colleroon, R. t intro. § 34. 

Colombo, intro. § 37. 

Comorin (Cape), (Kumari), intro. § 1, 2. 

Conjeveram (Kinchipuram) , ch. iv. § 5. One of the seven sacred Hindu cities. 

Its great temple was built by Krishna B&ya, 1509. Oh. iv. § 29. 

Cooch Bahdr, intro. § 8, 24. 

Corah (Karrah), ch. ix. § 28. 

Corigdmn (Korig&om). 

Cornwallis (Port), intro. § 38 ; x. § 79. 

Cossimbazaar (K&stm-baz&r), ch. ix. § 4. 

Cossyah (Hills), (Kosiya), intro. § 8. 

Cout an ^Quilon), ch. i. § 29, 

Corelnntf, ch. viii. § 24. 
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Crangandr, sixteen miles north of Cochin, oh* vi. § 9. 

CuddaUr (Cuddalore, GMaUilr), intro. § 16 ,* ch. riii. § 9, 31 ; xii. § 35. 
Ouddapa (Kadapa, Kdrpa), intro. § 16 ; ch. iii § 16 j viii. § 18 ; x. § 40. 

C&rg (Kdrg, Coorg ), intro. § 23. 

Cutch (, Katch ), intro. § 18. 

Cuttack (Kuttack), capital of the Gajapati R&jas of Orissa, at the month of the 
Hah&nadt, intro. § 8, 23, 24. 


D 


D&bul ch. yi. § 11. 

Dacca, intro. § 8. 

Dakhan , intro. § 30 j ch. i. § 6 j iv. 

D&malcMri Pass, oh. v. § 55. T . . . 

Dam&n (D&man), it is one hundred miles from Bombay. Intro. § 19 ? oh. yi 
§ 22. It is the capital of a district ten miles by five. 

Darrvtida, intro. § 34. 

Darjeeling j intro. § 8 . 

DauUshwaram, on the Gotf&varl Here is the great dam, or amM. 

‘ j viii. § 21. 

§ 74. 

o.§ 9, 10,23; ch.ii.§ 16, 19; v.|130j vii. § 7 j x. 


15. 

§18; (2) ch. iv. § 14, 15. 
4. 

10 j ch. xi. § 4. 

§ 10 ; ch. xi. § 4, 87. 
i. § 2, 4. 

MvayrayAga, intro. § 34. 

D&oik&ta, oh. viii. § 21, 31. 

DSwaSy intro. § 12, 24. 

DMl, oh. ii § 4. 

j Deybuft § 88. 

Dhawd, intro. § 24. 
jDMr, intro. § 12, 24. 

Dhararrvp^r, intro. § 24. 


David, Fort St, intro., $ A 
Dira DUn, intro. § 9 ; ch. 3 
Delhi (Indrapashtra), intr 
§ 166. 

D&og&om, ch. v. § 134. 
D&ogiri , ch. ii. § 19 ; iv. § 
Mogbw (Baria), (1) intro. 
MorihMU, ch. xii § 1, 11. 
Mra Fatih Khdn, oh. xi. § 
Mra Gh&zt Kh&n, intro. § 
Mra Ishmael KUn s intro. 
Mraidt intro. §10; oh. * 
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Dbarmasala— EUichpfir. 


JDharmasdla, eh. x. § 189. 

DhArwbr, intro. § 18. Taken in 1780. 

Dhauli, ch. i. § 8. 

Dh&vala-Qiri (= the white mountain), intro. § 33. 

Dholaptir, a principality of E&jpht&na, sometimes called G6hud, intro. § 24 j 
ch. v. § 137. 

Dhund, B. intro. § 36. 
jyhwwp, intro. § 24. 

J hamper y fonrteen miles east from Cochin, ch. vi. § 21, 

Dtg (Deeg), ch. v. § 137. 

Dinanagar, ch, xi. § 3. 

Dmd%gal, intro. § 23 ; ch. xii. § 13, 36, 45, 

IhH, intro. § 19; ch, vi. § 11, 16, 17, 22. 

Do&b, ch. xi. There are besides the Doabs in the Panj&b, that between the 
Ganges and the Jamna, and the S. Mahratta Doib, between the Kishtna 
and the Thmbhadra. [= two rivers . The land between two rivers. 
“ Mesopotamia, 3 * “ Al Jezirah 
Dodda-letta (Mt.), intro. § 33. 

Ddjana, intro. § 24. 

Donabew, Mahl Bandhla was killed there, oh. x. § 79. 

Xhndra Head, intro. § 1, 2. 

Daulat&b&d (= the a bode of pleasure), oh. iv. § 14, 15. Anciently, D&ogiri, 
some imagine it to be the ancient Tagara. 

Dubhoy (Bubh&i), ch. v. § 100. 

DujUMr, of Jit, intro. § 24. 

Drnnoh, intro. § 13. 

; Dungarp&r, intro. § 24, 36. 

JhirMti, intro. § 24. 

Durridbdd, intro. § 11. 

Durrang, intro. § 8. 

Duttia, intro. § 12, 24. 

JDwdra Samudra , oh. iv, § 9 $ xii. § 2. 


E 


JSdar (Idar), intro. § 18, 24 j ch. iii. 6. 

ffiephanta, an island six miles from Bombay, celebrated for its cave temnles 
Micro, ch. v. § 7. Famous for its sculptured caves. v 

Mlore (Klftr), in the N. Sirkars, close to the Kol&rlake, oh. in. § 16 (51 
ElKJipih, the ancient capital of Bei&r, ch. ii. § 31 j iv. § 16 26, V J 
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Esa Keyl Valley , ch. xi. § 4. [The tribe of Esau.] 
Etah , intro. § 9. 

Etowah, intro § 9. 

Eusofzye, division of PesMwar, oh. xi. § 4. 
Everest (Mb), intro. § 33. 


F 


Fargh&nah, or Transocoiam (Mawar&n-Mhr), oh. Hi § 3. 

Fatihghwr, oh. v. § 137. 

Ferfa-ptir, intro. § 10 ; oh. ii. § 37 ; xi § 8, 29; x. § 131, 133. 

Fer6z-sMh , oh. xi. § 31. 

Fulda (Fnlta), on the east of the Hhgll, twenty miles 8.S.W., in a straight 
direction from Calcutta, ch. ix. § 5, 3$. 

FurrtdlcU, intro. § 24. 

Furridjpttr, intro. § 8. 

FwrucMhM, a city on the Ganges. In 1802 its Httwab surrendered ii to the 
British, receiving a large pension. His descendant rebelled fa 1837, md 
was sent into exile, intro. § 9. 

Futtehptir, intro. § 9. [Fatih-phr.] 

Fyz&Md, intro. § 11. 


G 


Chile (Point de), in Ceylon, intro. § 37. 

China, ch. v. § 137* 

ChrnbMr B*, a tributary of the B&mganga, intro. § 86* 

Ganges (River) intro. § 84. 

Conges (Canal), oh. x* § 146. 

Gkmom, intro. § 18. 

Ghrra (River), & im* §34; ch. xi 
Chrrotf (Hills), intro. § 8> 33. 

Qftmlgorh, ch.v.§ 188. 184. 

GerouU. mtro. § 84* 

(hxe m a Mis, aa the Gereepp* (arXvml arm**#) riw, VW Kaoiw«, 
are the largest in India. 
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Gh&ts— autptrba. 


GMt$ (Eastern and Western), intro. § 31, 32, 33. 

Ghdzl/pdr, Lord Cornwallis died there, intro. § 9 ; ch. x. § 52. 

Ghaznt, Afghanistan, ch. ii. § 5-18 ; x. § 110-116, 121. 

Gheriah (—fort), Western Coast, (1) ch. v. § 65 5 viii. § 27 5 ix. § 21. [See 
Vizia&rtig.'] 

Ghdr, ch. ii. § 15. 

Ghwrra , intro. § 12. 

Gwvjf, ch. v. § 84 ; viii. § 18. 

Girriar, ch. i. § 8. 

Goa, intro. § 19 ; vi. § 12, 14-22. There is Panjim or New Goa 3 old Goa 3 and 
five miles distant the mins of the Hindi! Goa. 

God&'vari (River and District), intro. § 16, 34. 

G&gra (River), i*tro. § 34. 

Gdhud (Dholapfir), a city twenty -three miles north of Gw&li 6 r, capital of a 
district, intro. § 36; ch. v. § 137. 

Golconda, ch. iii. § 9; iv. § 25. 

Gonda, intro. § 11. 

Gondwfona, intro. § 13. 

Good Hops (Cape of), ch. vi, 

Gooty (Gfiti), ch. xii. § 56 ; v. § 99 5 x. § 84. 

Gorntcfopdr, intro. § 9. 

Gdrihdr, intro, § 24. 

GohelwM, a district in Kftttiyaw&r. Here is Bh&onagar. 

Gour, mins near M&lda, in Din&jpfir, ch. ii. § 19 3 iii. § 4 3 i. § 22. 

Govindpdr, a town in the Pan] 4b. 

Gowalpam, intro. § 8. 

Gujardt (I.), a district of Western India, intro. § 18 ; ch. i. § 7, 25, 28 3 ii. 5 11 * 
iii. § 4 3 v. § 147. 

GuQwrdt (II.), battlefield in the Panj&b, intro. § 10 5 xi. § 42. 

Gujarcmw&la, Panj&b, intro. § 10. 

Gdm&dr, in Orissa, oh. x. § 133. 

GOmti (River), intro. § 34. 

Gdna, intro. § 12. 

Gumdamuck, oh. x. § 110, 120. 

Gundigdma (River), intro. § 34. 

Gwutock (S&lagr&mi), intro. § 34. 

GumMr, intro. § 23 ; x. § 21 3 iii. § 16 (5). 

Gwrdaspdr, intro. § 10. 

Gwrgdm, intro. § 10. 

Gwrfwdl, snh-HimAlayan province, intro. § 9, 24, 27 5 x, § 74, 

. GurramcoUa^ ch. xii. § 56. 

Gdti, oh. xii. § 56 ; v. § 99; x. § 84. 

of the KiBhtaa, intro. § 84. On this are the 
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H 

Qwdli6r\t)ie “Bastille of India ” : tit© state prison of tie Moguls; Sindia’a 
oap^,l, intro. § 12 , 25 ; ch.ii. § 23 ; t. § 100 , 103 , 137 * 141 , 161 } x. 
§ 124. 

0ya (Gaya), intro. §85 ch. i. § II. 

4 


H 

Edla (Mountains, H&la-H&la), intro. § 1, 3 3, 

Ealdd, a district in K&ttiawad. Now&nagar is in it. 

Eallabidj ch. xii. § 2 . Here are fine ancient temples, both Saiva and Jain. 
Eardott, south-east division of R&jpfit&na, picturesque, well-wooded, and fer- 
tile, intro. § 36. 

Hardw&r, ch. ii. § 43. 

Hastinfrp&ra, ch. i. § 7. 

Eastnagar , Pesh&war, ch. xi. § 4. 

Hazara, intro. § 10 ; ch. xi § 2, 6 . 

Hazarib&gh, intro. § 8 . 

Eelmund (River), the Elymandrus, rises in the Paropamisus M., and Rows into 
the lake of Zfir. 

Eerdt (Artachoana), ch. i. § 19, 29 ; x. § 110. 

Eimdlaya (Mountains), intro. § 1,27, 33. 

E%rM Koosh , the Himalaya range north of Afghanistan, intro. § 33. 
Einddstdn, intro. § 28 5 ch. i. § 29. 

Einglmghar , intro. § 36. 

Hissar, capital of Hurri&na, 106 miles W.N.W. from Delhi, intro. § 10. 
Hong-Kong, ch. x. § 111 . 

Honor* (Onore, Hon&w&r), ch. xii, § 20, 34. 

Eoshmgdbdd, intro. § 13. 

Eowrahy intro. § 8 . 

Eurdmi, intro. § 11. 

mgliy intro. § 8, 84; ch.i. §29; ix, §6. 

Eugrt, intro. § 84 ; ch. xii § 1, 

Kwrwmrpfor, intro. § 8. 

Hwnypi, ' Ch. hr. § 29. 

HnsMarpfo, intro. § 10. 

Eydasves. intro. § 34. 

ByMMd (Bind), intro. § 18 ; «*. X. 5 125. 

HyderdbMfoekkm), intro. 1 20,23-25 j oh. iii. § 13; x. § 7& 

EydraoUs (Ravi Hirer), intro. § 34 
Evtudras fS&tlai River), intro. t 84 

Mbit, a great oofSi wart in the S. Karaite cwtatay. Here witourfib 
earliest English factories. 

85 * 
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Ikery , oh. xii. § 14. 

Fm&n-gJwr, ch. x. § 125. 

India, farther, hither, intro. § 26. 

Inctir, intro. 5 12; oh. v. § 45, 75, 121, 137. 
Indrcvprashta, oh. i, § 7. 

Indrartatfi (Haver), intro. § 34. 

Indus, intro. § 10, 34 ; oh. i. § 18, 19 ; x. § 101, 125. 
IrawMy, ch. x. § 79, 

Islamdbid, oh. xi. § 7. 

IstaUff, oh. x. § 122. 


Jaftrmd, ch.v.§127, 137. 

Jaffna, North Ceylon, intro. § 37. 

J&lw (Jauln&h), ch. v. § 126. On the River Gandalka, tributary of the 
Mdhna, tributary of the God&varl 
Mown, in Band&khand, was annexed in 1840, intro. § 9. 

Jamfamdt, intro. § 18. 

I Jamna (River), [Jwmwt S. Yamuna], rises in GurhwM, and loins the Ganges at 
AMMb&d, intro. § 12, 34 j oh. i. § 29. J S 

Mt, intro. § 3$ ; ch. xi. § 37. 

Mva, ch. i. § 8. 

Jamrtes, or Syr Daria , falls into the Sea of Aral. 

Jmalm/tr , R&jpfttkna, intro. § 24. , 

Jell&l&b&d, Afgh&nist&n, the immortal garrison, ch. x. 5 110 117 
Jemla, in Nipfi. 3 ’ 

Jmdr, intro. § 8. 

letch (Doib), Panj&b, oh, xi § 3. 

Jeyptir (J.), Orissa, intro. § 16, 36. 

(II.), the larpat city m dean. The undent 

capital was Amber, intro. § 24, 25, 36 ; ch. m. § 6. 

Jhabbda, intro. § 121* 

Jhallduoar, intro. § f 4, 36, 

Jhalra Pat&n, intro. § 12. 

Jh&nst, in BandSlkhand, annexed in 1853, intro. §9,23; ch x g U!7 
Ihftam (River), intro. § 10, 34 j ch. i § 29 j xi. § 8, * * 
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Jhind— Xampti. 


X 


Mnd, Cis-Satlaj state, intro. § 24 ; ch. xi. § 8. 

Jhmg, intro. § 10. 

Jignt y Band&khand, feudatory, intro. § 24. 

Jinoira, Western Coast, ch. v. § 15, 29, 65, 118. 

Jobutt, intro. § 12. 

mkpUr, capital of Mirwli, fi&jpdtina, intro. § M, 2$, 86 ; cb. hi. § 8. 

Joobaly intro. § 24. 

Jomp&r (Jnanpoor), mtro. §9; cb.ii. §42; iii. § 8 (11), 

Jowrdy intro. § 12, 24. 

Juah (Jewah), a small river, near to which is Asset, ch. v 5 127« 

Jubhulpfiry a well-built town, 160 miles from Xigpar, tents am mannf act tired 
there, intro. § 18. 

Mlindhur (Julindar), Panj&b, intro. § 10, 23 j oh. z. § 129 ; xi. § 8, 84. 
Jimowriy intro. § 33. 
lummy oh. xi. § 34. 

Mnaghxr , intro. § 18, 24 j cb. i. § 8. 

Junir, ch. v. § 9. 

Jussti, Band&khand, feudatory, intro. § 24. 

Jyniia (HiHs), intro. § & 


K 


Mbul (I), oh. I § 18 1 iii. § 8, 4, 6 j x. § 69, IW> 120. 

Mbul (II.), (Elver), intro. § 34. 

Kaildsa (Mountain), intro. § S3, 84 

Kailnti (Khelni), a small rim- near to which is AssaS, ch. v k 127. 

Kami (Kheda), the chief station in the ©astern dmsion of Owjatii, u*tro § 18 
It is my unhealthy and nearly deserted by Europeans. 
jrdkh%h,oh.xh|4 
K6M SM (EiverL intro. 1 34 

Kaliiytr, Andfflwknd. iL strict belong, to * chobsy., intw. | 84 , oh U. 
§6, 10; SI §6. 

Kalyfa (Kalian, OIub), cb. r. { 16, 100. A. town Inti* KonUMbrty-ihm 
mile© from Bombay. There waa a Ghriatto bishop hews in the atith ©a»* 
toy. It was anciently a great capital. 

me** pc^Tum), cb.ir. § IT 

mmto, tirenty-di aSa* north bom Hurdwir, oh. x. | 7*. 

KaH/piy ch. ix. § 26} x* § 161* 

fm q.l'in_rrL tit 

^ Hji Q O r 

JEiw»p«, on tha Kanban, a trtbatoy of th® Wain Gang*, about ten mdeafttw* 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Xanara— Xol&ba. 


Kmara (Ganara), intro. § 18, 23. 

Kandahdr (Candah&r, Khandah&r), ch. m. § 3 ; x. § 110, 118* 

Mndteh, intro. § 18. 

Kangra (N&gark6t), intro. § 10 5 ch. ii. § 8 j xi. § 5. 

Kanoug, ch. i. § 6, 27, 28 ; ii. § 9, 16. 

Kapmihala, Pan j kb, intro, § 10, 24 5 ch. xi. § 5. 

K&pur-di-giri, ch. i. § 8. 

KardcM, Sind, intro. § 18. 

MriM, French settlement, intro. § 17 ; oh. vii. § 7. 

Mr U 9 a village near the top of the Bhor Ghkt. Hero is^ the largest and finest 
chaitya or Bud dhis t cavo-temple in India. Its date is about 70 B.c. Ch. i. 
§ 11. . 

Karvna-nolsa (River), ch. ix. § 13. [~ destruction of merit.] 

Kam&tala, oh. xii. § 2. 

Karrack , ch. x. § 155. 

Karrah , ch. ii. § 31. 

Kashmir, see Cashmir. 

Kateh, (Cutch), intro. § 18, 24. 

Katmandu, Mpkl, ch, x. § 74, 181. 

Kdv6ri (Ckv^ri), intro. § 34. 

KeUt, ch. x. § 110. 

Keonthul, intro. § 24. 

Kerowli (Kerkoli), city and’jprincipality in Rkjp&tkna, formerly Blkna, intro, 
§ 24, 36 ; ch. x. § 247. 

Kh&n <ptir (Cawnpore), intro. § 9 ; ch. x. § 172, 173. 

Khartsm (now Khiva), ch. ii. § 22. 

Kharond , intro. § 13, 24. 

Khoras&yv, Persia, ch. ii. § 5 ,* iii. § 6. 

Khulsia , intro. § 24. 

Khfber Pass, Afghanistan, ch. x. § 110, 117 ,* xi. § 4. 

Khyr&b&d, intro. § 11. 

Khyrpdr, Sind, ch. x. § 125. 

Kilchip&r, intro. § 12. 

Kineri, oh, xi. § 37. 

Kirkt, ch, v. § 151. [Khirki, Kirkee.] A few miles from Pfina, and a cavalry 
station. Also, the original name of Aurangabad, Oh. iii. § 7. 

Kiehtna (River), (Kistna, Krishna), intro. § 16, 34. 

KisJmagar, intro. § 24, 36. 

Kitb&r, a small Mahratta fief, which lapsed in 1824, Southern Mahratta 
country, ch. v. § 106. 

Kohdt, intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 4. 

Kojut Pass, ch. x. § 110. 

Kokh&n, ch. iii. § 3. 

Koldba, ch. v. § 113. 
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Xoito-£«te. 


Kol&r, oh. t. § 7. ’ - - 

m& ch a m.' RecS* “ 100 Square 011168 10 Brea - It is south ol BljittMdrt, 

SSS?«£-S§S® byE ' from W “* iutro ' § 18 i flkT. 5 168 . 

Korikan, oh. y. § 4. V *' 

Xqpergrdom; death of RagoM, ch. v. 8 ]02. 

fterEi?fi^ am - on8 battle ’ oh - T - § 15 i> 155 ' 

V av S^’ ?®f s near Catmandu, intro. § 34. 

Kotir, ch!x 6 §*fs* bank ° f the Chajnbal > strongly fortified Intro. § 24 , 36 . 
Kothar,' intro. § 24 . 
v- 0i nh ^ ® an< l&khand, intro. § 24 . 
u rga, capital of the B&hmin$ dynasty, ch. iv 8 20-23 

x™pm^ l * y fr™ co> botweea mpU and GmMl > intro* § 9 , 27 * 
Kunchinganga , intro.’ 8 33.* 

Kunw&r, intro. § 18 . 

fi r f% A fa 5 on c? bat * le i ot ; § 114 . 


rT ,’ iamons battle, ch. v. § 114. 

S * E * °i ^ ys6r * Here are ihe sources of tho Kfaht. Capital, 

x -JSSM*** m ’ m - “ tro - § U;ch --^= * 1 5 «« 


Kurn&l, intro. § 10. 

XwwM mtro. § 16 ; oh. it. § 25 ; x. § 112. 

MrpajKadapa), ch. iv. § 25 ; xii. § 23 . 

fSjJfil § h i 2 battlefield between Delhi <^3 Saraswatl river, eh.i.§7. 

XfaMb, ch. x. § 157 . 

R&si, intro. § 34. 

“c[ C “6. ,iatr0 ' §23; ° h - y - §67)L31 - 


L 

Laccadives, intro. § 38 . 

Lah&r, oh. y. § 100. 

UMr, intro. § 10; ch.ii.g 10; v. § 70 ; xi. § 3. 

Lakairt, ch. y. § 110, 

Landour , in Gurhw&l, sanitarium. 

Sanskrit name for Ceylon, intro. § 37 5 ch. i. § 6 , 29 . 

fiOtl/V Silt m C il.e? vs vs 
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IcOg-assi- Malavelli. 


Xiogam, intro. § 2 4. 

Lo'hardagga, Intro. § 8 . 

Loharoo, intro. § 24. 
iMckvtrvpftr, intro. § 8 . 

I/uclmow, intro, § 11 5 ch. at, § 174, 180. 

Lfidi&na, intro. § 10 5 ch. xi. § 8 . 

Jj'idlutip'&T) intro. § 9. 

jbwi&w&ra, intro. § 18. In the B£wa KAnU, Bombay. EAjpAt chief. 
Lti/rti, intro. § 34, 36. 


M 


MacMri (M6w&b Alw&r), oh, iii. § 4. 

Madeira , oh, vi. § 2. 

Madras, intro. § 16, 23 ; ch. iv. § 29 ; vii. § 6, 7 ; viii. § 32 ; x. § 9. 

Madura {MadHmrd), intro. § 16 $ ch. i. § 12 ; iv. § 5, 6. 

Magadha, ch. i. § 8, 28. 

Mah&baUshwar Mills , a part of the Western Ghats. The village stands on the 
highest ground between the Himalayas and the Nilagiris. Here rise the 
Kistna and the Y£na. Intro. § 34 (8). 

Mdhaba% Peak , intro. § 34. 

MahtibaUpik (=s ithe city of great Pali). This is called generally “the seven 
pagodas.” It is thirty-five jniles 8. of Madras. Here are the remains of 
several splendid temples. 

MaMnadi (Biver), intro. § 34. 

MaMr&jpfir, a few miles from Gw&lior, ch. x. § 121. 

MaMHshtra (Mahratta country), ch. iv. § 14 $ v. § 2, 

Mate, intro. § 17 ; ch. xii, § 25. 

MdM-kdnta, intro. § 18, 

M&hult, ch. v. § 155. 

Mahumdi, intro. § 11. 

Mdt (Eiver), (Mahi, Mhye), intro. § 34 : ch. v. § 91. 

Mairwarm, intro. § 13, 36 $ ch. v, § 363 ; x. § 95. 

Mafor&i, intro. •§ 13, 24. 

Mdkwairvptir, a fortress in Hlpal, seventeen miles south of Catmandft, ch. x. § 74. 
Malabdr, intro. § 16, 23 j ch. iv. § 8 j vi. § 4 j xii. § 16, 39, 45. Its ancient 
name was K&rala. 

Malacca, intro. § 21, 23 ; ch. vi. § 13 3 vii. § 4. 

Malapdrba, intro. § 34. 

Malavelli , battle, Mysor, ch. xii. § 62. 
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XUda-Wiat, 


r TU- " Kind* » capital of 


^S] tOitaWa0rniMOf §8. 

infero. § 38, 

a 7 fort anci town in Kfp&L 
mie^kotla, intro. § 24 P 
iadoim, oil. x. § 74. ‘ 

SSu^d’’ 0 ^' ' 2i » «■ § M. 18, 40, v. § 4» 

_ § H3, 145* th W68t °° ast> milt < N N W from G<* ( eh r. 

ManmtQ&ht nir«„ 


^a^Ltro a Ts? awldi ^ the oW * f ir)WXi ui tho %»*>***. 

101181 

“ tro .' 5 10, 24 

oh. ii. §23,40; iil.fi g, 

Sfwp- 8 ' °w 1 *’ “ tr ° S § 16 i <*• *u. § 20 33 

0h -§<».’6 

Manzer&b&d, oh. xii. § 1, 

MafHra f oh. x. § 90. 

“SjwsiSi'teiijs *"• i » 

^sSRSF ssssraassitts 

Mcmmt Valley > ch. xi. § 4. 

Maver-ul-nahar, oh, ii, § g„ 
oh. v. §4, 

MtignOf intro. § 84. 

MeMdpfo, oh. v. § 161. 

*»*•, intro, § Jo. 

^rateflr (St. Thorafi, ne»rJE«dni). eh. T ii. t 7. 
afrfm4o, Africa, eh. vi. § 2. * 

»«?«,•, BW iatro. § 15, x. § 79. 

SX; SBJft Sfs 1 f} ; ■*• * 1 «"•«>* • * 

B ” U; 

Sind, oh. x. § 126. 
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M 


JKidnApdr— Mysdr. 


Midnfyp&r, it is seventy miles south by west from Calcutta, intro. § 8, 23 ; 

ch. ix. $ 18. 

Mtrdj, intro. § 18. 

Mirpttr, Bind, oh. x. § 125. 

Mtrut, intro. § 9 ; ch. ii. § 43 ; x. § 185. 

Mirz&p&r, intro. § 9. 

Mithan K6t, ch. xi. § 4. 

Mithila, ch. i § 28, 29. 

Mohan,) intro. § 18. Called also Chot&TJdeipftr. 

Mokhundra Pass, intro. § 36 ; ch. v. § 137. 

Monghyr, a town and district in Bah&r, on the south bank of the Ganges, 
intro. § 8. 

Montgomery , intro. § 10. 

Mor&d&b&d, intro . § 9. 

Moulmein, ch. x. § 79. 

Mountains) intro. § 33. 

Moydr, intro. § 34. 

Mowlee == M&huU, ch. v. § 155. 

MUUl, intro. § 18, 24. 

M4dkt, oh. xi. §30; x. § 128. 

M4gli Pass , ch. xii. § 41. 

Muhammadg har, intro. § 12. 

M4ld B. t intro. § 34. 

Mdltdn, intro. § 10 ; ch. ii. § 4 ; xi. § 36, 37. 

’ Mundla, intro. § 13. 

Mungal, intro. § 24. 

Mumwp&r, ch. x. § 79* 

MUrshedibdd, it is 120 mileo above Calcutta, intro. § 8 ; ch. iix. § 9 ; ix. § 4. 
Must, intro. § 34 
Mtibi PL, intro. § 34. 

Muttra (Mat’hura), intro. § 9 5 ch. ii. § 9. 

Mumtdanghar, intro. § 12, 

Mumjfvrg'har, intro. § 10. 

Muzaffir Nagar t intro. § 9. 

Myanowog) intro. § 15. 

MyherS) intro. § 24. 

MyUg } intro. § 24. 

Mymensing, intro. § 8. 

MywpQri) intro. § 9? ch. x. § 170. 

Mysfar (Maishr), intro, § 14, 24; ch. x. § 89 j xii. 
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x 


N 


Ndbha, Cis-Satlaj state, intro, § 24; ch. xi. 1 8* 

Ndga (Hills), intro. § 8. 

Nagar (Bedndr, Mysdr), intro. § 14 $ ch. xii. § 14 
NdgarMt, ch. ii. § 8 j xi. § 5. 

Nagdde , intro. § 24. 

Ndgpur (Snake-town), the district is called Gondwiaa, from its aborigines, the 
Grinds, intro. § 13, 23 ; oh. v. § 159. 

Nahun, intro, § 24, 

Nalaghar, intro. § 24. 

Ncmda intro. § 33, 

Ncmdair , oh. iii. § 12. See map of the Nizlm’s dominion?!. 

Nandidrdg, intro. § 14, 34 $ ch. xii. § 1. The PlULr and Pcnnir rise near here# 
Nargund, intro. § 18. Rebelled in 1857. Cruel massacre, 

Narrain, ch. i. § 7. 

Naninga (name of the Bija-nagar kingdom), ch. iii. § 3. 

NamngMr, intro. § 13. 

Ndsik (Na&suck), 109 miles north of Ptina, on the God&varl, whose source Is 
close by (see Trimback), intro. § 34. 

Negapatam (N&gapatnam), ch. x. § 82 j xii. § 30. 

Nellore (Nellhr), intro. § 16, 34 j ch. x. § 44. 

Neliswam , ch. i. § 29. 

Nerbudda (River), (Narmada), intro. § 34. 

Newdj , intro. § 36. 

J Nicobdr (Islands), intro. $ 38. 

JWajiri (Hills), &ta>. § 16, 28, 31 ; du *. & 42 , *11. | 8 th* him mtm* 
tains), 

Mma (River), intro. § 34. 

Mmar, intro. § 13. 

Ntpal, sttb-HimSlayan state, intro. § 23, 27 j ch. X* { 74 
Noa&hally, intro. § 8* 

Nmdmgar, intro, § 18, 24 
Nowgong, intro. § 8. 

Nwsh&ra, ch. iii. § 6 (6). 

Nvddea (Nava~dwtpa = new island), intro. §8} ch* ft. § 1^- 
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O— P Okhamaa&el— Panj&b. 


0 


Ohhamardel , a district in K&ttiyawftr. Here, dwell the Waghars, pirates and 
robbers, 

Onvri, Band&lkhand, intro. § 12. 

Onore (Honore, Hon A war), oh. xii. § 20. 

Oomrcuumtty (Amr&vutl), intro. § 20. 

0<mao, intro, § 11. 

Oorcha (Tehri), intro. § 21. 

Ooshatta , ch. v. § 7. Hosa-Kdtta = new foot. 

Ootacamund, intro. § 16 ,* ch. x. § 08. 

Orissa, intro. § 8, 17, 23, 28, 33 ; ch. iv. § 13 ; x. § 190. 

Ormuz, ch. vi § 13-20. 

Oudh (Ayodhya, Kdshala), intro. § 31 ; ch. I. § 6$ iii. § 12, 17; x. § 4, 32, 34, 
39, 108, 160, 151. 

Oudip&r (Odip&r), intro. § 24, 25, 36 ; ch. zli. § 6, 10; y. J 112. 

Oujem (ftjein), ch. i. § 9, 23 ; iii. § 8 ; y. §^110. 

Owls, or ArrvQ, Daria, falls into the sea of Aral, ch. i. § 29. 


p 


Pahwrt, intro. 5 24. 

Pdhlmpdr, intro. § 18, 24. 

Pain-Gfang&, falls into the hT. Warda, near Chanda, intro. § 34. 

Fatthun, oh. i. § 9 ; iv. § 14. 

PoZama n&r (Pulamanair), near Chittdr, in the Mfigll pass. 

P4Z4r (River), imro. § 34. 

Fdlghdt, this is sixty-eight miles S.E. from Calicut, ch. xii. § 36. 

PaUbothra (Patna ?), ch. i. § 8, 19, 29. 

Falikid Pass , ch. xii. § 41. 

Palmyras, Ft, intro. § 34. 

Falni (Sills), intro. § 33. In the Madura district. 

Palpa, a district of N'ipal, ch. x. § 74. 

Fanch Mahdls, intro. § 18. 

P&ndya, ch. i. § 28. 

Pdiwpat, battlefield, ch. ii. § 16, 47 ; iii. § 1-3, 6, 1*, 19, 20, 22, 23 ; v. § 1, 58, 
68-70; viii. § 32; x. § 38. 

Pmjdb , intro. § 10, 23 ; ch. xi. 
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Panjim (Pangamn), is Hew Goa, about thro© miles from Old Goa, miro. 8 lit, 
ch. vi. § 12, 14, 22. 

Parbatti (River), intro. § 36. A tributary of the Chambal. 

Parone (Harw&r), intro. § 12. 

Patdla , oh. i. § 19. 

Patharea , intro. § 12. 

Patm (Padmavati), intro. § 8 ; cli. ix. § 13, 22. \t the jnnr t un rtf the Gun* 
duck and the Ganges. 

Patowdt, intro. § 24. 

Pattern, ch. i. §26 ; ii. § 32. 

Patti&la, Cis-Satlaj state, intro. § 24, 25 ; ch. xi. § 8 $ ii. § 7. 

Pdwangarh, ch. v. § 129. 

Pedro (Point), intro. § 37. In North Ceylon. 

Pegu, intro. § 15, 23 j ch. x. § 79, 140, 151. 

Penang t intro. § 23. 

Pmkonda, ch. iv. § 29. 

Pewm&r (River), intro. § 34. The Pnnar is sometimes called tl o Booth* ra 
Penn&r. 

Pergunnahs, the twenty •four, intro. § 23 j ch. ix. § 11. 

Periapatam, ch. xii. § 51. 

Persia , ch. x. § 69, 155. 

Pertabghar, (1) intro. § 11 ; (2) ch. v, § 14 j (3) intro. § 36. 

PesMwar, intro. § 1, 2, 10 ; ch. xi. § 4. 

Pind D&dan Khdn, ch. xi. § 3. 

Plassey (Palasi), ch. ix. § 1, 10. 

Point de Qalle , intro. § 37. 

Pollilore , Battles, ch. xii. § 27, 29. 

Pontni (Paniani), ch. xii. § 31. On tho river of the same name. The head* 
quarters of the Moplas. 

Pondicherry (Pudu ch&ri S new town), ch. vii. § 7 ; viii. § 32. 

Porebunder, intro. § 18. 

Port Blair , intro. § 38. 

Port Cornwallis, intro. § SB. 

Porto Novo, ch. xii. § 28. On the sea-coast, eighteen miles 8. of CnadalOr, 
Prat&pghar = Pertabghar . 

Praydg (S.), oh. i. § 29. (“ confluence.) 

Prome, intro. § 15 ; ch. x. § 79. 

Pubna, intro. § 8. 

PuduUta, intro. § 16, 24. , , .- Ai4 * 

Ptina, intro. § 18, 23 j ch. v. § 9, 11, 56. Hear tho junction of tho Maid am 
MA1& rivers. 

Pulicat, oh. xii. § 32 j vii. § 4, 

Pm&r, intro. § 34. . e * 

PmderpUr (Punya-d’hara-pura - merit bestowing;, Oi v, § 147. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX, 


Pnjwa— Rapti. 


Prnma, intro. § 12, 24. 

Punm&r, a few miles from Gw&li6r, oh. x. § 124. 

Ptimwdar (Poorttndhur), ch. v. § 12, 92, 165. 4,472 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

P4rt, intro. § 28. 

P4H (Pooree), intro. § 8. 

Purinda, ch. v. § 124. 

P4nwt, K. (River), intro. § 34. 

P4ma, S. (River), intro. § 34. 

Ptimia, (Puroeah), intro. § 8. 


Q 

Qiiilon (Kulam, anc. Ooulan), ch. vi. § 10. Founded A.D. 825. 


R 

Badhanp'&r, intro. § 18, 24. 

Maepfir, intro. § 13. 

Mgdghur, intro. § 12. 

Raighur, this is on the Gh&ts, to the east of the Konkan, thirty-four mil es 
south-west from Pftna, ch. v. § 1 5, 19, 21, 24, 165. 

Raisin, ch. Hi. § 5. 

Mjamandrt (R&jahmundry), ch. iv. § 11 ; iii. § 16 (5). 

Mjaptir, ch. v. § 61. A flourishing port, north of Viziadrftg 
R&jghar , intro. § 12. 

R&jkdt, intro. § 18. 

MjmaMl (Hills), intro. § 33 $ ch. x. § 149. 

Rdjnagar, intro. § 36. 

Mjpipla, intro. § 18, 24. In the Rowa Kanta, Bombay. 

Mjptit&na, intro. § 13, 36 ; ch. v. § 153 ; x. § 102, 190. 

MjsMhi, intro. § 8. 

R&mdr&g, intro. § 24. 

Mm Qangd (River), intro. § 34. 

Mmiseram (R&m&swaram), ch. iv. § 17. 

Mmnagar, ch. xi. § 3, 40. 

Mmp4r, intro. § 24; ch. ix. § 36. 

Racoon, intro. § 15; ch. x. § 79. 

J2 apU, intro. § 34. 
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Rastl— Sangli. 


Ras4l, oh. xi. § 42. 

Ratnagerry, intro. § 18. (Batna-giri = HU of jewels.) The principal ciyjj 
station in the S. Konkan. "** 

Rmizah, six miles from Aurang&bM : the burial-place of Aunmgzib, oh. iii 

§ 9 ( 18 ). 

Ravi (Birer), intro. § 84 ; oh. i. § 29 ; xi. § 3. 

Rdwal Pindt, intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 3, 43, 

Mya Kotta, oh. xii. § 52. A strong fort, commanding the Ambtir Pass* 
Retchnd Dodb , ch. xi. § 3. 

Rtiwa, intro. § 12, 24. 

RSwa Kdnta, intro. § 18. 

RSwdri, S.W. of Delhi, ch. v. § 151. 

Rintambor, ch. ii. § 23. 

Rivers of India , intro. § 34. 

Rohillchand , ch. ix. § 36 ; iii. § 15. 

RoMalc, intro. § 10. 

RohtaSy (1) ch. iii. § 4 ; (2) xi. § 18. 

Roy Bareilly , intro. § 11. 

Bningp&r, intro. § 8. 

Rdpar, ch. x. § 101 ; xi. § 26. 

R4rU, ch. x. § 136. 

Rutlam, intro. § 12. 


s 


8 abmurtka, intro, § 34. 

Sadras , ch. vii. § 4. A rained Dutch settlement, 

Sdgar, intro. § 13. 

Sagres, ch. vi. § 1. 

Salbdi, ch. v. § 102; xii, § 31. 

Salem, intro. § 16. 

Salsette , ch. r. § 88. An island N. of Bombay, and now joined to it by a 
causeway. Here are the Kanari caves and the fort of Tannah. 

Salt Range, in the Panj&b, ch. xi. § 3. 

Salwin (Biver), intro. § 1 ; ch. x. § 79. 

Scmarkhand, taken by Bussia, May 2, 1868, ch. ii. § 43 ; iii. § 3. 

Sambal , ch. iii. § 4. 

Sambhur , intro. § 36. 

Savtgamtehwar, ch. v. 

Sangli , intro. § 18. 
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Santai— Singapore. 


SantU Pergmnahs, intro. § 8. 

Saraavoait (River), between the Satlaj and the Parana (Sei $ooty), eh. i. § 5. 
Barm, intro. § 8. 

Sat&rti, intro. § 18 ; ch. iii. § 9 ; v. § 9, 40, 157, 164 ; x. § 109. 

Satta$ (River), (Sutlej), (Hysudras), intro. § 34 5 ch. i. § 29; xi. § 3. 

S&thpwrd (Hills), (Injldri), intro. § 03 ,* ch. 1. § 29. (Sautpoora.) 

Savmtir (Sh&hndr), intro. § 18 ; ch. iv. § 25 ; viii. §38; xii. § 38. 

Savem&rtig (Swama Dfirga, the Golden Fortress), a small island, eighty-six 
miles south by east from Bombay, (1) ch. v. § 65 ; (2) xii. § 1. 
S&want-W&dt, intro. § 18, 24 ; ch. v. § 113, 145. One of the oldest Mah- 
ratta fiefs. 

gealkdt, intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 3. 

Secunder&b&d (Alexander’s Town), ch. iii. § 16. 
i Sedastr, ch. xii. § 51. 

Seebadgar, intro. § 8. 

SeMmnp&r, intro. § 9. 

Serampore, on the Hligli, ch. vii. § 5. 

Bermdtb , intro. § 37. 

Seiingapatam, intro. § 34 ; ch. xii. § 5, 6, 54. 

Sewdlik (Hills), intro. § 33. 

S&wneri, ch. v. § 9. 

Shdhdbid, intro. § 8. 

ShdhjMnpdr, intro. § 9 ; x. § 39. 

SMhptirt, ch. x. § 79. 

Sh&hp&r, intro. § 10; oh. iii. § 15. 

Sk&hpdra, intro. § 9, 24. 

Shedb&d, intro. § 18. 

Shevarcy (Hills), (Siva-r&ya), intro. § 38. 

BhiJccwpik, intro. § 18. 

Shiva Satmidram, falls on the K&v5ri, about forty miles from Seringapatam. 
Shoayghem, intro. § 15. 

Bhdlap&r, on the Sina, about sixty-five miles from Bijapfir, intro. § 18 5 ch. v. 
§ 165. 

Sikkim, intro. § 8, 27. 

Stkri (Fatihpfir), ch. iii. § 3. 

Silldna , intro. § 12. 

Simla, intro. § 10; oh. r. § 85 5 xi. § 8. 

Stmoga , oh. xii. § 43. 

Btna, intro. § 34. 

Sind (1), intro. § 23 j ch. ii. § 4 ; iii. § 6 j x. § 69, 125. 

Sind (River), (2), intro. § 34. 

Sindimg, ch.v. §145. 

Sind-s&gar Bo At, ch. xi. § 3, 6. 

Singapore (Island), intro. § 1, 21, 23 ; ch. x. § 82. 
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Sing&la— Sunderbands, 


Sing&la (Ceylon), intro. § 37. 

SingbMm (Swiha + Vhton% ~ Uon 8 laiid), intro. § 8. Tf 

Sinahur, strong fort, twelve miles south of Pftna, ch. y. § 12, 16. It was 
originally called Kondaneh j but Sivajl called it the Hons den, 

Sioni , intro. § 13. 

Stpra, intro. § 34 ; ch. v. § 160. 

Stray in MysSr, ch. v. § 7. . s 

Sirhmd , ch. ii. § 47 ; iii. § 6, IS ; v. § 58 j xi. § 19. 

Sirjt Anjeng/lomy ch. v. § 135. 

SirharSy see Oircars. 

Sirm&r, intro. § 27 ; ch. x. § 85. 

Sirdhi, intro. § 24, 36. 

about a mile from N&gpflr. Here is the British Besidenoy, 

ch. v. § 159. 

Sita-mhow, intro. § 12. 

Sit&pdry intro. § 11- 

admail etl in the Eewa Kinta. Xutro. § 18. Chiefly inhabited by 
Bhils. 

Sobr&on, battle, ch. xi. § 33. 

Soh&wul , intro. § 24. 

SOUnghary ch. xii. § 29. 

Sdmn&th, ch. ii. § 11 ; x. § 1*1. 

S6ne (Biver), intro. § 34 

“TaXS: “SS'T.TSi •> 

cut out of the rocky hill. 

K(W &oly), intro. § 34; oh. viii. § 23. 

St David (Fort), oh. viii. § 6, 7. 

St Thomi (Meil&p&r), ch. vn. § 7. 

Sucheen, intro. § 24. 

Suddosam , ch. xi. § 37. 

SulUty intro. § 10, 24* 

Suleim&n (Mountains), intro. § 1, o6, 

Sultcwptir, intro. § 11- 
Sumlulp'dr, intro. § 13. 

Swrwptur, intro. § 12, 24. 

mods), marshy islands in the delta of the Gauge* 
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Sur&shtra—Travancore. 


Bwtehtra (excellent land), the ancient name for K&ttiwfo and Gujar&t. 
Sftrat is a corruption of it, intro. § 18. 

Bdrai, & very ancient city. It is 180 miles from Bombay, intro. § 18 3 oh. v. 

§ 63, 67, 90, 122 5 vii. § 7. 

Swrtla, intro. § 24. 

Sylhet, intro. § 8 . 


T 


Tagara, oh. iy. § 14 
Takht’i-Suleim&n, intro. § 83. 

TaUg&om (Warg&om), ch. v. § 97. 

T&mbarapiirni, intro. § 34. 

Tantshwar, ch. i. § 7. ; ii. § 8 , 16 ; xi. § 8 . 

Tanjore , intro. § 16, 23 ; ch. v. § 17, 24 j vii. § 7 5 viii. § 15 5 x. § 44. 

Tank Valley, ch. xi. § 4. 

Tarmdh, intro. § 18 ; ch. v. § 147. In the island of Salsette. 

Taprobane (Ceylon), intro. § 37 3 ch. i. § 29. 

Tapti, intro. § 34. 

Tatta, ch. ii. § 36 ; iii. § 6 ; x. § 125. 

Tavoy , intro. § 15 ; ch. x. § 79. 

Tehrt, intro. § 24. 

Tellich&ri, oh. xii. § 31. 

Tenasaerim, intro. § 15 ; . ch. x. § 79. 

T61, intro. § 34. 

Terdi, intro. § 27. 

Thwrr , intro. § 18. 

TinmvelU/, intro. § 16 3 ch. x. § 44. 

Tipperah , intro. § 8 . 

Tirfodt, intro. § 8 . 

TirQri, ch. i. § 7. 

Tiata River, intro. § 34. 

TolapAr, oh. v. § 32. 

T<mdimdn*8 Country, intro. § 16, 

Ton$4, intro. § 15. 

Tonic, intro. § 24, 36 5 ch. v. § 137, 153. 

TonAr, ch. xii. § 2. 

Toree, intro. § 24. 

Tomea, oh. v. § 11. 

Trcmquebdr, oh. vii. § 5, 7. 

Tramncore (Tiruvank 6 du), intro. § 16, 24, 25jch.i. § 28 ; iv. | 83 x. § 61, 62; 
aril § 40. 
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W—y VeroIe—YeadaM. 


Vor6le, ch. v. § 7. 

Vindhya (Mountains), intro. § 33. 

Vingorla , in the Konkan, twenty -nine miles N.N.W. from Goa, ch. v. § 145. 
Visdlgurh, ch. v. § 34. 

Vissagapatam (Mars 1 Town), intro. § 16. 

Viziadrdg, south of Bombay. Splendid harbour, ch. v. § 65, 113. (Vijaya- 
durg*= fort of victory. Called also Ghekia, or fort.) 

Vizicmagarcm ( Vi j aya-nagaram == town of victory ), intro. § 16. 


w 


Wdt, a beautiful town near the sources of the Kishtna, thirty-five miles south 
from Pftna, ch. v. § 43. 

Wain Qangd, intro. § 34. 

WanaoU f ch. v. § 110. 

Wandiwash (Vandiv&sam) , ch. viii. § 31 ; xii. § 28. 

Warangal, ch. i. § 28 ; ii. § 19 ; iv. § 11-19. 

Warda, there are two rivers of this name. The northern Warda is a tributary 
of the God&varl, ch. v. § 2 ; the southern Warda is an affluent of the 

Tfimbhadra, ch. v. § 15. The town is the head of a small district 

(= Yaeada — granting boons), intro. § 13, 34. 

Wargdom (Talig&om), ch. v. § 97. 

Wassota, a fort thirty miles S.S.W. of Sat&ra, ch. v. § 164, 165. 

Wdlesley, ch. x. § 82. 

Woon, intro. § 20. 

Wudwar, intro. § 18. 

Wymad, intro. § 23, 83 $ x. § 42 j xii. § 56. 


Y 

Yddavapuri, ch. xii. § 2. 
landon, intro. § 17. (Yanam.) 

Yeh, ch. x. § 79. 

Y4na R., into. § 34 (8) j ch. v. § 155. 
Yendabd, oh. x. § 79. 
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Afghan expedition, oh. x. § 110-123, 
AfrJdis, eli. xi. § 4. 

AmJes of Sind, ch. x. § 125. 

Ancient India, ch. i. 

Ancient States, ch. i. § 28. 

Ancient names, ch. i. § 20. 

Andhras, ch. i. § 21 j ch. iv. 02. 
Annexation policy, ch. x. § UA. 

of Jh&iust, ch. x. § 147. 

of Oudh, ch. x. § 150. 

of Nagpur, ch. x. § 144. 

of the Pnnj&b, ch. xi. § 44. 

of Tanjdr, ch. x. § 4 1. 

Architects, ch. iii. § 8. 

Aryas, ch. i. § 4. 

Ashwamediia (ahorse - mcrifice ). A 
horse, chosen for peculiar qualities, 
was, after the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies, let loose, and the 
B&ja followed it for a year with his 
army, thus invading the territories 
into which the horse wandered. 
At the end of a year the horse was 
sacrificed and eaten in a splendid 
banquet by the B&ja and those 
whom he had overthrown. 


Assassination— 

Gangh&dhftr SustU, ch, v, § J 47. 
Colonel Mack<“on, Hi. x. § Hi. 
Mr. Cherry, Hi, x. § 32. 

Mr. Frasor, ch. x, § LOO. 

RAja of Kurnftl, ch. x. § U2, 
Amhoyna, Hi. % li f 1. 
AUVAXMKI, ch. lti. § (». 

Ti u CRIAN kings, < h, xi. 5 10; i. i 20, 
B v u m I s i kingd* an — 

K dahhslictl, th li, $ 3G ; Iv, $ 20, 
U i kings, ch. iv. § 21. 

Brokon up, ch. iv. § 2i» 

B a lakh! princes, ch. i. § 25. 

B allala kings, <h. xii. § 2. 

Batta, ch. ix. § 30 ; x* § 91, 
Battles— 

Agra (I.), ch. iii, § 8. 

Agra (II.), oh. iii. § 10. 

Allwlrl, ch. x. § 128. 

Arabfir (I.), oh. vii. § 7. 

Ambfir (II.), ch. viii | 10. 
ArgAom, ch. v. § 188. 

Arik&ra, oh, xii. {41, 

Arras, ch. v, § 9. 
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Battles— Declaratory Act* 


Battles — cont. 

Ashti, eh. v. § 157* 

Assai, ch* y. § 127. 

Chang&ma, ch. xii. § 17 . 
Chillianwallah, ch. x. § 137. 
Ch&rkftli, ch. v. § 79; xii. § 22. 
Chaul, ch. yj. § 10. 

Delhi (L), oh. v. § 70. 

Delhi (II.), ch. v. § 85. 

Delhi (HI.), ch. v. § 130. 

Did, ch. Yi. § 16. 

Dubba, ch. x § 125. 

Ferdzshah, ch. x. § 128. 

Guj&r&t (I.), (Panj4b), ch, i. § 19. 
*Guj&r&t (II.), ch. xi. § 42. 
Haidar&b&d, ch. x. § 125. 

Kanouj, ch, iii. § 4. 

KIrki, ch. y. § 151, 154. 

Korrig&om, ch. y. § 151, 155. 

KArdU, ch. v. § 114. 

Lakairi, ch. y, § 110. 

Lasw&r!, ch. y. § 130. 

Mahar&jpdr, ch. x. § 124. 

Malavelli, ch. xii. § 52. 

Mehidpdr, ch. y. § 151. 

Mi&nl, ch. x. § 125. 

Mddki, ch. x. § 128. 

N&gpur (Sitabaldi), ch. v. § 151, 159. 
Nowsh&ra, ch. iii. § 5 (6). 

P&nipat (I.), ch. ii. § 16. 

P&nipat (H.) I., ch. ii. § 47 ; hi. § 3. 
P&nipat (HI.) H., ch. iii. § 6. 

Pkdpat (IT.) H., oh. y. § 69, 70. 
Peddapux, ch. ix. § 14. 

Peshawar, ch. ii. § 7. 

Pollilor© L, ch. xii. § 27. 

Pollilore H., ch. xii. § 29. 

Porto Noyo, ch. xii. § 28. 

Phna, ch. v. § 121. 

Pun&r, ch. viii. § 18, 

Pimni&r, ch. x. § 124. 

St. Thomfc, oh. vhi. § 5. 

Sh&hpdr, ch. hi. § 15. 1720. 
Sidaair, ch. xii. § 51. 


Battles— cont 
Sikri, ch. hi. § 3. 

Sirhind, ch. iii. § 15. 1748. 

Sobr&on, ch. x. § 128. 

Sblmghar, ch. xii. § 29. 

Tan6shwar (I.), ch. i. § 7. 

Tnnomali, ch. xii. § 17. 

"Odghtr, ch. y. § 68. 

Wandiwash, ch. viii. § 31. 

Bazaar at Klbul destroyed, ch. x. § 122. 
Begums of Otidh, ch. x. § 4. 

Beagavat GIta, ch. i. § 13. 

Bhats, bards (vates), a wild race in 
KAttiawar. 

Bh!ls, a race of people inhabiting the 
districts about the Tindhya moun- 
tains, ch. y. § 4, 165. 

Bill- 

Fox’s India, ch. x . § 15. 

Pitt’s, ch. x. § 15. 

For bringing British India under the 
Crown, ch. \. § 185. 

Board of Control, ch. x § 15, 35,59, 114. 
Brahmans, ch. i. § 4. 

Brahmoism, ch. x. § 191. 

Buddhism, ch. i § 8, 11. 

Burghers, ch. xii. § 8. 

Castes, ch. i. § 4. 

Cera kingdom, ch.iv. § 8. 

Charier of- the English East India 
Company, ch Yii. § 6. 

Renewed, 1773, 1793, 1813, 1833, 

1853, ch. x § 2, 28-72, 103, 145. 
Charans, a wild race, tho Chroniclers 
of the Bhils. 

Ch6la kingdom, ch. iv. § 5, 7. 

Coins of the Bactrian Greek kingdom, 
ch. i. § 20. 

College of Fort William, ch. x. § 46. 
Engineering at BArki, ch. x. § 136. 

Danes in India, ch. vii. § 5. 

DAsyas, ch. i. § 4. 

Declaratory Act, ch. x. § 28. 







